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BOOK  VI. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  DOCTRINE. 


CHAPTER  II. 

IHE  DOOIBINE  07  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HEBREWS. 

We  wish  in  this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
find  the  leading  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as  held  by  a  man  of  independent  mind,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paid  in  his  constitutional  qualities,  in  his  mental 
training,  and  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  as  Melanc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
faculties  were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Paul, 
like  Luther,  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  natural 
eloquence.  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, not,  like  Paul,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  but  by  a  more  quiet 
gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed 
xinder  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  consider  his  twofold  relation  to  the  Alexandriaa- 
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Jewi.-h,  and  to  the  Pauline  theology.  Several  differences  in 
the  (luvelopnient  of  doctrine  between  these  two  great  teachers 
of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  design  of 
thirt  ci>i.stlo,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
who,  though  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready 
acceptance  witli  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of 
Judaism.* 

'  Tliirt  view  we  muBt  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged 
airaiu^l.  it  by  Dr.  llJth  In  hi*  Latin  DiaserUtion  (Frankfort,  1836),  in 
which  ho  enduavourrt  to  Hhow  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
cliurch  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians.    As  the  epistle 
per.cctly  Ruitrt  a  cliurch  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  diffi- 
cukicH  attached  lo  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceive  of  a  church  of  Gentile  Christians  to  whom  an 
epistle  could  be  addressed  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  contents.     And, 
ou  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  manifestly 
cloHc  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parenetical  elements  from  its  com- 
meucciiient,  since  a  church  conHi>ting  of  Gentile  Christians  might  he 
forced  by  per-ecution  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  but  never  from 
such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  to  Judaism.     The  contents  of  this  epistle, 
which  tend  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  readers 
to  constancy  under  persecutions.     Dr.  HUth  apueals  to  chap,  iii- 12 ;  but 
apostasy  from  the  living  God  need  not  b^  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry; 
for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer, 
could  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasy  from  the  living  God.     Still 
less  can  the  passage  in  chap.  x.  32  be  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubt- 
less divine  illumination  appeared  to  the  author  as  necessarily  depending 
on  the  gospel ;  and  a  transition  from  any  other  religious  stand-pointy 
on  which  man  could  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light. 
The  same  remark   applies  to  chap.  vi.  4.     Also,  the  enumeration  of 
points  of  instruction  for  catechumens  in  chap.  vi.  1,  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  only  such  as  would  be  imparted  to  heathens;  for  by  "repent- 
ance from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  conversion 
from  all  ungodliness,  and  by  vltms  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  the 
Pauline  ideas,  he  meant  faith  in  the  peculiarly  Christian  sense;  so  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  included  in  it,  which  in  articles  of  in- 
struction for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  Christianity, 
it  was  requisite  to  define  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to 
that  of  John  and  other  kinds  of  lustration;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  acknowledged  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  be  promulged  afresh  with  many  peculiar 
modifications  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
Tfhus  the  author  enumerates  those  universal  articles  of  primary  religious 
instruction,  which  needed  to  he  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 
From  chap.  xiiL  9,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  readers  had  never  before 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agree  in 
this,  that  tiiey  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  satis- 
fying the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  piuport  of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  "make 
nothing  perfect ; "  its  rehgious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience  ;  the 
sacrifices  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that 
religious  want,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
to  accompHsh  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  religious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the 
central  point  of  religion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restoration  of  communion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartation  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  true  holiness  ;  and 
the  inability  of  Judaism  to  attain  this  object  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defect.  In  this  epistle  (viii. 
12  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  communication 
of  a  new  divine^  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  as  the  work  of  Christ — as  the  effect  of  Christianity ; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  hfe,  the 
redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
gi-ace  of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xii.  28;  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15)  ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Paul  contemplates  the  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  act  of  true  spiritual  worship. 

observed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were  not  Jews, 
bub  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle, 
they  no  longer  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward 
things.  At  all  events,  by  *Hhe  divers  and  strange  doctrines/'  some 
peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which  were  placed  by  the  false 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  passage  in 
chap.  xi.  40,  can  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this 
case  no  matter  whether  of  Jewish  or.  Gentile  descent),  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  therefore  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Messianic  kingdom — if  this  kingdom  had  commenced 
earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  human  race  had  been  earlier 
closed.  According  to  the  other  interpretation  also,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  author  to  have  addressed  his  readers  in  the  second 
person,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Anakoinosis,  on-the  supposition  of  the 
author  being  of  Jewish  descent,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  here  be  as 
little  employed  as  in  chap.  ii.  3,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  been 
'irritten  by  Paul  himself. 
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But  these  two  writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paol,  in 
opposition  to  the  merit  of  works  on  the  legal  stand-point, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
salvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faiih.  elone, 
independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  the  law,  but  only  through  Mth  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Bedeemer,  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
But  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation 
especially  against  those  who  were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
were  in  danger  of  being  entirely  seduced  from  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave  a 
peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true 
means  of  satisfiiction*  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  required,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  that  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  fiuth  in 
Jesus  as  the  Eedeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  that  it  only  availed  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
could  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  may  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaism 
as  abolished.  Everything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding from  faith  in  Christ  alone ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a  man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  was  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nullity.  On  the  contrary, 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
shadowy  image  of  something  superior ;  but  the  writer  con- 
siders it  as  still  continuing  to  exist  till  everything  earthly, 
and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
%a  end,  when  die  Messianic  kingdom  being  consummated. 
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a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may  here 
meet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  entertained  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  this 
world  in  combination  with  the  forms  of  a  cultus  which  typified 
heavenly  things ;  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  to 
operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  teachera  ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entirely  super- 
fluous, since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended. '  But  since  Christianity  effected 
all  this,  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  cultus  1 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could 
still  find  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the 
represientation  that  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  would  be  a  preparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the  participation 
of  divine  things  through  the  medium  of  Christianity.  This 
waB  the  stand-point  from  which  Philo,  in  his  work  Be 
Migratione  Ahrahami,  combats  a  religious  idealism  which 
would  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as 
superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism ; 
according  to  its  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of 
purification  and  sanctification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  preparative  and  typical,  would  Hnger  in 
existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial  economy  would  be  termi- 
nated by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in 
mind  in  what  light  the  author  viewed  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  future.  This  relation  was  the  same  in  his 
conceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  faith  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has 
rendered  accessible  to  them ;  ?c.  22.     They  already  belong  to 
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*:  r     .«*  T'*r.iT  J*m»il#mi,  and  are  become  the  ■iii'iitfi  of 
1-  '/  -^     »'..   ^T     TVi^y  (iftTc  alrcarly  been  made  partalcenof 
ti.   v^-i'r.a*  i»;xharj^3ihle  kingdom  ;   xiL  28.     Ther  baye  il- 
/  ■;,.:;  /.•:r,  *rj>i  i^/k^t^  of  the  world  to  come.     H«ioe  it  fi)llo«% 
•<;»:    tx  *r.A7  r^*  f/i/.r^  \iiH\f}i\^  in  their  inward  life  to  this  trans- 
/..-;  t'.rvi,  vin  f//  tJift  hi;^er  future  world,  they  are  actualfy 
/t.^r/t  *//',7*  tl-i/i  whole  utand-fjoint  of  Judaism.     When  in 
;/  J  ,n  U  «kid,  t^iat,  in  the  raipoc  ckc^tiiiwc  (eqniTalent  to 
/t,x^/  fA^*^,),  thfTfi  in  a  fiacrifieial  worship,  which  yet»  like  all 
vi ./.!'.  ^/.r-wtufl  thin^,  cannot  liefstow  *  the  ri^t  cooatitution of 
^;.<^,  .r.r.f-r  life,  the  purification  from  guilt,  which  man  leqnim 
i-r.  ^-  Vr  fA  Irie^/^Tfie  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
ff-//,'..*:f'^f:f\  that  Christians  do  not  belong  to  the  cuwr  oSrocy 
i^A  V/  r;'.e  //iih#i^  fUXXMv,  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
'//  uf^^  the  author  K\)eak»  of  outward  ordinances,'  ix.  10.  which 
T'T^.  '*  xtuyn^A  until  the  time  of  reformation;'*  it  is  added, 
^.(.^i  Chn.%t^  i.H  ffe  from  whom  the  liopB^oiq  emanates,  which 
ir/^^  from  the  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
^/Vn-tt  it  will  first  take  effect  in  the  oiicov/ici-17  /ifXXovaa.     In 
f^,*.  he  /jr^ntraftts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuaiy 
(xi.\.  10;  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heayen  stands 
oy-.Tij  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
e?trth!y  *arir;tuary.     This  is  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
wor-ihip  still  arlhercs  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
ar»<l   th^j^e  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.     As  Jesus  suffered 
without  the  gjitcs  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
\*ff\if:n\  representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those 
who  df^ire  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
t^rrrf«trial   Jerusalem,   the  earthly  sanctuary,  as  from  this 
world  in  general;  xiii.  13.     We  here  find  the  same  principles 
M  in  PaiiFH  writings.     The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
inrJec'd,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward 
fr^nns  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  CTiristians  who  belonged  to  Judaism  by  national 
descent  and  education. 

*  Paul  would  have  swd  that  all  this  could  not  contribute  to  their 
jvMifiration, 

*  The  Rame  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  ffapKiK^  roy  vSfioVf  of  the  being 
in  «ul»jcction  to  the  (TTotxcio  rod  K6fffiov, 

*  An  the  contrast  iu  ver.  11  shows, 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  un-Pauline  that  he  treats  only  of 
the  salvation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Christ's  relation  to  such.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  writing  to  a  church  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  fer 
restrained  hiniiself,  as  not  to  have  dropped  some  expressions 
on  a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine 
purpose  to  incorj)orate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer  ;  and  whether  he 
would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  an 
apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  so  expressed  himself  respecting  the  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle,  must  have  agreed  with  the  PauUne  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  faith  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find  that  he  selects  as 
a  type  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  but 
Melchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  he  considei*s  the  Aaoc  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as 
representatives  of  the  human  family  in  general,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  contradiction  between  himself  and  Paul. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  differ  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  forward 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resiurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the 
basis  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between 
sin  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  the  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
In  the  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  sting  of  death  ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  opprenso^l  by  a 
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conscionsnesB  of  guHt  are  kept  in  contmnal  bondage  throng 
the  fear  of  deatk — that  fear  of  death,  which  presoits  itedf 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment  to  the  agonixmg 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  whidi  blasts  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.    TVTien  it  is  aflirmed  that  Christ 
through  d^th  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had 
power  over  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — it  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.     It  is  said  in 
V.  7,  that  Qirist,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  natme 
with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
poured  forth  in  his  struggle  with  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  redeem  from  death,  and  on  account  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  from 
death  by  means  of  his  resurrection.     The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiiL  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  ruler  of  the  church  of  God ;  and  in 
these  words  it  is  implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  be- 
came the  leader  from  death  to  life  of  the  church  of  God 
formed  by  him  as  the  Redeemer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  salvation;   and  therefore  €rod,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
re^mrrection  in  this  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
form  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy;  for  as 
high-priest,  having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there, 
ho  fulfils  his  ofBce  by  interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and 
bringing  them  into  perpetual  communion  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  enter 
irit^>  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbol 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
jjj^ain,  as  he  himself  had  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
'"^^c,  much  less  could  hq  obt^tin  an  entrancq  into  it  for  thosQ 
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on  whose  account  lie  held  the  priestly  office.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  representation,  that 
there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resurrection,  and 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  whiih 
the  resurrection  forms  an  introduction  and  transition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  communion  of  the  human 
race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is  again  restored.  That  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  made  use  of  this  form,  was  principaUy 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  churches 
whom  he  addressed ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  rehgious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed 
from  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
connected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  nature  ; 
a  relation  in  virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousuess  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
mediation  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  firom 
a  holy  God.  Hence  in  all  religions,  and  in  various  stages  of 
civilization,  methods  have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this 
want ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  imworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  ofispring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for 
the  rehgious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  has 
for  ever  satisfied  this  imdeniable  want  of  human  nature,  which 
no  human  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently  all  priesthood 
and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  superfluous  and  abolished. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  their  relation  to  God.  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  hohes ;  through  him,  as  the  overliving  high-priest, 
they  continually  draw  nigh  to  God  :  it  is  he  who  intercedes  for 
them  continually  with  God,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  Hfe  is  consecrated  to  God  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vii.  25,  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his 
views)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  beHevers ;  re- 
specting the  whole  Christian  hfe  as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
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blessings  of  redemption,  and  the  free  access  to  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  it  was  needfril  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
nature  as    Logos,  effectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  from  God  and  its  connexion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  tempta- 
tions, and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he  had  to  intercede  as 
high-priest,  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infinnities,  and  infuse  true  confidence 
into  their  hearts.    At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satis&ction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.     Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  human 
ritual  was  adequate.     The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  the  Sinless  One  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated, 
that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  ix.  28,     As  to 
the  other  part  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  Paul, — ^his  active 
obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divine  appointment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under  the 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest  ;  V.  7,  8.      The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  as  an  opus 
operatvm,  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealing  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  himian  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  humanity.     The  significanoe 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded  on  his  having,  '*by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God."  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appearance  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed  life  ;  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  axjcompUshed,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satis&ction  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.*  They  must  first  be  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  faith, 
becomes  an  actual  reality  to  the  sanctified  human  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  ii^strument  of 
appropriating  this  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  them  this  subjective  purification ;  that  fiiith  by 
which  men  enter  into  communion  with  Christ ;  iii.  6, 14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22.  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only 
with  an  allusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul's  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  feith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance ;  x.  36, 
iii.  14.  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  PaiQ's  writings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  particular  Christiitn  application  of  the  idea,  as  a 

*  By  a  transference  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  (iz.  25)  speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  sins  of  mankind 
QOuld  they  havQ  eQtered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  communion  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  this  epistle  in  a  still  more 
general  way  than  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  feith  in  the 
case  of  Abraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition, — a  sur- 
render of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  already  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.*  While  in  the  constant  succession  in 
the  phenomenal  world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
from  the  visible,  mid  one  phenomenon  from  another,  ^d  the 
imderstanding,  cleaving  to  earthly  phenomena,  would  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  causal  connexion ; — faith,  on 
the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  omnipotence  as  the 
original  groimd  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
universe  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God ; 
xi.  3.  Even  here,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  pecuHar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  faith,  only  what  Paul  distinguishes  as  justification 
through  faith,  is  here  represented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle, 
faith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — ^feith  in  its  imflinching 
constancy  towards  the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  are  matured 
for  that  final  aim  ;  (reXeiuxrig,)  By  this  faith  a  man  follows 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  passed  through  all  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  faith,  to  that  state  of  glory 
whither  all  believers  must  follow  him  by  the  same  path ; 
xii.  2.  But  it  has  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  idea  of  faith  in  this  epistle  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
reference  to  something  fixture,  a  conception  of  its  nature  which 
^  As  Theodorct  says,  delKPvcriv  &s  v^ecrrwra  t^  firi^eww  yryeyvtue  a. 
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!;.  would  best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.     It  is  evident  from  the 
I  general  idea  of  faith  as  we  have  explained  it^  and  from  the 
f  whole  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  faith 
a  vital   connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Future.    By  means  of  fiiith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future,     In 
connexion  with  feith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by  faith  Christians  enter  the  future 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
adi.  22,    By  faith  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  Futiure ;  faith 
■    penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
,    ti^e  holy  of  hoUefin  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  yi.  19. 
i        With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
r    and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  as  they  are 
^    represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have 
»■    recourse  to   the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism ;  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  in  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
bolical clothing  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating  and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas — and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God 
eflfected  by  means  of  certain  historic^  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satisfia^ction  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difference  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  difference  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very  different 
stand-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi- 
trary disr^ard  of  historical  accmucy.  The  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
true  historical  destination  and  intention — to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forms — ^which  would  subsequently 
actually  appear  among  mankind.     If  he  arbitranly  explains 
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some  things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  neoesmty  Iks 
at  the  basis  of  these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
religion  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of 
mankind    proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaism.     The  predominant  idea  of  this  epistle,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded 
on  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  osn 
only  lay  claim  to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  haying 
assumed  human  nature,  and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  mankind.      Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  has  actually  performed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sought 
in  the  priesthood.    On  the  contrary,  Philo  cdls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Deity.     This  reason,  which 
reveals  the  highest  being,  the  ok,  and  communicates  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God 
in  the  creation.      As  the  ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  in  actual  appearance.     The  Logos  is  henoe  re- 
presented as  the  KOfffAOQ  loiyroc,  the  irapairXiyroc,  the  iK'cnyc  fc 
the  KoiT^oQ  aifrOnroQ,     This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.^     Thus  we  see  here, 
on  the  one  hand,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  nd 
significance  for  the  i-eligious  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  i^ 
pearances  taken  from  the  fects  of  religious  experience.     On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explained, 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil ;    on  the  other  hand,   according  to   sentiments 
founded*in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapted 
to  express.     Here  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  which 
the  author  of  this  epistle  describes  the  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembling  Philo's,  but  which  furnishes  no  bi&- 

'  Sec  Leg.  Allegor.  iii.  §  26,  where  Melchisedec  is  spokea  of  as  the 

Bymbol  of  the  Logos,  Up€V9  ydp  itrn  \6yosy  K\vpov  ^x*"  "^^^  vtrra  ml 

liif^Awf  w€p\  ahrov  \oyii6nevos.    De  Chervhimy  §  5,  the  Logos  is  termed 

y^pivs  and  vpo^^ris  for  the  soul.    De  Sacrif.  Abel  et  Caini,  §  80, 

v*(pfvyi0s  inl  rhy  dtov  koX  iKirris  avrov  ytyovclos  A.070S.     The  high-priest 

I  hi-  rob<;«  Ih  a  pymbo!  of  the  uni verse,  iivayKaiov  yhp  ^p  rhv  UpmfjJyoif 

f  roh  K/jfTfiou  irarpi  irapuKkit^t^  XP^^^^^  TiXnori.Tto  r^v  aperriv  wiy.   ThS 

ulvcrM;  a4;4;oruiiJg  to  tiie  i'iatoiiic  idea.    De  Vita  M08,  iii.  §  14*   .     .. 
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Jtient  evidence  to  assume  that  he  had  the  language  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.     It  is  the  description  (common  to 
t     both)  of  the  aJl-penetrating  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the  Logos. 
J.:     But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
i      matter  of  religious  experience,  the  living  power  of  divine  truth, 
I     penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  all  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no  deception  can  ' 
stand.     But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine 
Reason,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
various   kinds  of  existence,   arranges  the  various  classes  of 
creatures,   and  forms  compound  bodies    from    the    simple 
elements. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   DOCTRINR  OF  JAMES. 

Wb  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
than  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  justification  and  faith.  But  on  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  their  essential 
unity  resulting  from  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that 
the  views  of  th6  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

*  Hebrews  iv.  12.  Zuv  ykp  6  Kiyos  rov  Oeou,  koI  4v€py^s,  Kot  rou^ 
r€pos  dirip  waarcuf  fidxcupcw  Blarrofiop,  Koi  hiucvoififyos  4xP*  H-^ptfffJMv  ^vxvs 
TC  Kal  iryeijfiaToSf  apfjuov  t€  koI  /uvcA»y,  koI  KpiriKOS  ivdvft.'i\a^av  Ka\  ivvoiwv 
KapSias.  Quia  Rer.  divinar.  HcereSf  §  26,  iva  rhv  hhihaxrou  ivvo^s  B^ov 
r4i*vovrai  t6s  re  r&v  vaafidrtov  KaX  vpaypuirmv  4|i)9  aTC&tras  iipfxoaBai  koX 
^v&crdat  doKoiMras  if>6(r€i5y  r^  rofiei  rSav  ffVfi'rdvTwv  avrov  A07W,  ts  fls  r^v 
i^vrdrriv  cLKOtn^dfls  hKfi^v,  Ziatp&v  ovSiirorc  K-fiyei  ret  alaBrjT^irdvra,  iirfiUhv 
Bi  fi4xpt  r&v  arSfxay  Kal  Ksyojxivwv  afiepuv  hi€^4\d^,  TcdKiv  airo  roi'nwv,  rh. 
A($7»  deoopTirk  fls  afivd^,rous  Kod  kweptypd^ovs  fxolpas  &px€rai  diaiptiv  o'bros 
i  Tofif^s,    Philon.  Opera,  torn.  iii.  p.  30,  ed.  Lips.  182S 
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~j,      The  apostle  affirms,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itself  in 
J  mere  words  to  the  afflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  with- 
_j  out   works  is  entirely  vain.     Accordingly,  he   compares  a 
Ji  faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
■■  love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
~:    that  evaporates  in  mere  words.     From  this  comparison,  it  is 
^   evident  that  as  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is 
^    in  his  judgment  imdeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
*    may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.     But  as  by  arguing  against 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself,  just  as  little 
could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  t)f  a  faith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.      He  considers  such  a  faith  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  that  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produces 
good  works.     In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  feiith  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  prove 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."     "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,   so"   (he  says,  ii.  26)   "faith  without  works 
is  dead."     The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.     It  is  evident,  that  James  could 
not   mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)   bear  the 
same  relation  to  faith  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what 
corresponds  to  the   soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine respecting  faith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spurious  faith;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  God,  which  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  faith  of  Abiiham.  He  here 
applies  the  same  term  Tritrng  to  two  distinct  afiections 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
,  Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  unavoid- 
able, as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  vddoi),  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and 
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self-activity  of  the  mind  by  no  means  corresponds,  the  whole 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  being  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
feeling  of  dependenc3  on  God  is  something  which  man  cannot 
get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  In  the  second 
case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  works  as  well  as 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  life  must  stand  in  contradiction  to 
what  from  this  stand-point  is  called  feiith ;  in  the  latter, 
the .  inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  faith  neces- 
sarily manifests  itself  by  works.  *  That  work  of  Abraham 
which  the  apostle  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  that  unconditional  and  trustful  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a  mark 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  hKawavyri. 
But  Paul  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  its 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  righteousness 
of  works;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation 
against  an  opv^s  operatum  of  faith ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
he  could  say  that  by  his  ipya  Abraham  proved  that  he  was  a 
^LaioQ  j  faith  cooperated  with  his  works ;  by  works  his 
TrltTTiQ  proved  itself  to  be  TsXeia,  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  feith  was  imputed  to  him  by  God  for 
righteousness,  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  faith  which 
was  accompanied  with  good  works  as  marks  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Certainly  James,  who  believed  in  the  divine  omni- 
science, could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God ;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  Abraham's  faith  could  not  have  justified 
him  before  God,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  manifest 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul  would  not  have 
applied  the  same  term  TrtVrte  to  two  reUgious  stand-points 
tliat  differed  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  hardly 
have  designated  by  this  name  what  James  asserts  of  evil 
spirits  ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished  between  a  Jldes 
informis  and  a  Jides  formata,  but  only  have  designated  by 
tliis  term  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love."  And  although 
iu  combating  the  erroneous  tendency  he  would  have  agreed 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have  beei^ 
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quite  diiFerent.     He  would  have  pointed  out,  as  he  lias  done 
in  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  neces- 
sary, intimate  connexion  between  faith  and  a  moral  trans- 
[    formation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons  who  professed 
to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  irifTrn,  was 
entirely  wanting  to   them.      But  the   elements  of  such  a 
demonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  from 
feiith  ;  i.  18.     Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paid  is  wont  to  do, 
who  exhibits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.     James 
is  throughout  practical  rather  than  speculative.     He  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.      To   Paul  the 
central  fact  on  which  everything  turns  is  the  relation  of  man 
to   Grod,  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  from 
God,  may  become  an   object  of  his  good  pleasurie.     Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  God  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the  invisible  world  lies  unveiled,  is 
the  whole  new  direction  of  the  life  apparent  in  that  internal 
act  of  feith  which  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which 
everything  must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life.     In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
the  invisible,  man  is- justified  when  he  believes;  he  is  justified 
by  his  faith.      But  James,  who  contemplates  the  outward 
manifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  justi- 
fication of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith 
which  works  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
man,  as  justifjang  faith,  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
itself  in  works  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
may  be  called  faith.     Had  James  mtended  to  say  that  works 
must  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before 
God,  this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  between 
himself  and  Paul.     But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  God 
as  the  omniscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
mortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
the  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  to 
Grod,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  by  its  outward 
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Higiis.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; — ^the  point  of  view  taka 
by  these  two  Apostles,  the  direction  of  their  contempilatioii^ 
is  not  exactly  the  same.  There  is  this  great  different 
in  their  respective  stand-points;  Paul  fixes  his  attentioii 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  GocFi 
election,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest :  Jama 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  "with  what 
man  must  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  form  tho 
basis  of  everything. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the 
two,  when  the  one,  as  the  mark  of  the  stand-point  of  legal 
righteousness  adopts  the  phrase,  ''Do  this,  and  thou  shiilt 
live!"  while  the  other,  from  his  own  peculiar  stand-point) 
says,  "  A  doer  of  tho  work — ^this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,"^  and  we  readily  grant  that  Paul  would  not  have  w 
expressed  himself.  But  this  contradiction  vanishes  if  wo 
take  care  to  notice  the  different  connexions  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the  vofioc  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man  on  the  legd 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  which  he 
designates  the  vofxoQ  riXeioc  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
consummation  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  on 
the  mount  represents  the  gospel  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  caUs  it  the  "law of 
liberty,"  i.  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  fact,  that  those  who  truly 
receive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  Xoyoc,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
the  law  becomes  a  law  of  freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  full 
significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  free  obedience 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand- 
point where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to  the  earlier  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paul,  although  he  woidd  not  have  made  such. 

^  Paul,  from  the  legal  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  stand-point, 
says,  6  Troi-ffffas  avrh,  iiia-erai  iu  odroty.  James,  from  his  own  position 
fiays,  6  voiriT^s  ipyov  oZtos  [xcucdpios  iv  t^  Troiijaei  avrov  Icrrat, 
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a  contrast  as  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the 
law,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  modes  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  foimtain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  connecting  link.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — ^that  mere  knowledge 
can  profit  nothing — ^that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  contemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as  a  law  regulating  the  life — that 
whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed' — ^that  only  he  who  regulates  his  life  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  hfe  its  blessed  efiects ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  difiered  widely 
from  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  principle  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  ai-gument  on  faith,  that  he  traces  back 
beliej^  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isola- 
tion of  all  those  things  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
significance  when  comprehended  in  that  unity. 

Thus  he  says.  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God 
consists  in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself;  it  consists 
in  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodliness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
man  behoves  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain 
commands,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whoever  violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  whole.  According  to  James,  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole 
law  consists  in  love;  ii.  8.     Hence  he  particularly  speaks 

^  iu,  in  James  i.  25,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  translat/cd  through. 
The  iffTcu  implies,  that  James  considered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as 
fiomething  proceeding  from  the  deed  as  an  outward  result,  but  as  some- 
thing involved  in  the  deed,  a  feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it ; 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  See 
Schneckenburgh's  excellent  remarks  on  this  passage. 
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d^iiiitt  iht jhc  who  woro  accustomed  to  consider  an  offence  in 
MoiAn  a»  tt  rriero  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  thej  could  exeroiae 
^t:tfM\uti  ^k'votion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
j/t»fv.iiti£  iiiicliaritable  judgments  on  their  fellow-men.  This  is 
II  'yy/jtra/liction  ;  f^oud  and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same 
f'/ujitiiii;  it  is  of  tlio  first  importance  that  language  should  be 
Utf',  'ff'^m  of  a  diK{)osition  that  regulates  the  whole  life  both  in 
W'yrd  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
r*Ai't(i<mf  he  Miys  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must 
iJi'yw  iHmuitielycii  in  the  general  qpurso  of  the  life.  He  con- 
fti'k'Hi  tlie  whole  Chiistian  life  as  a  work.  That  peraeyerance 
whic'h  i^trtiHiHtM  in  maintaining  the  fiuth  under  trials  must  hay« 
iU  ]t*irfi^  work,  that  is,  miist  consist  not  mei-ely  in  siugid 
U/MMi  a/;U,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life ;  i.  4.  Of  practical 
Chrixtianity,  he  says,  that  the  woirrriiQ  cpyov  is  blessed  in  his 
woiTfrne, ;  i.  25, 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
t'/mnntntnaiion  of  tho  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Kbionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
irivcn  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  so  that  ho  might  be  con- 
MtircA  simply  as  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher ;  but  he 
a/;kriow]edged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the 
irrj|;artatiou  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  which  by  its  in- 
t/rriial  ojxjration  produced  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  through 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  communicated;  he  de- 
scrilH.'H  the  word  of  truth  hs  the  instrument  of  regeneration, 
giving  birth  to  a  new  creati«^n ;  i.  18.  The  word  (he  afi&rms) 
mijift  fx^nctrate  the  very  dej^chs  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal transforming  power  efiect  its  deliverance  from  sin;  i.  21. 
But  he  was  very  far  from  believing  that  the  Christian  could 
alU^gethcr  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  and 
could  thus  be  justified  by  his  own  course  of  life.  He  declares 
(including  himself)  that  *'  in  many  things  we  all  ofiend ; " 
iii.  2.  Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction, how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 
he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought 

be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exercise  mercy  towards 

ers;  ii.  13. 
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After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  aru 
differences  between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  and 
ethical  mode  of  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  shown, 
that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  iu 
the  other,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he 
considered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  and  the  necessary  finits  of  an  actual  internal 
righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
exactly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  also  by  his  works, — ^that  faith  and  works  must  co- 
operate for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
saying  this  in  reference  to  the  legal  works  preceding  the 
transformation  of  the  hfe  by  faith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
him,)  but  also  in  reference  to  the  works  produced  by  faith ; 
for  he  always  considered  the  wiang  alone  as  that  by  which  a 
man  becomes  just  before  God,  and  the  source  from  which  all 
^  other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity ;  and  the 
life  of  believers  proceeding  fi'om  feith  is  always  alloyed  by 
a  mixture  of  the  adp^^  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
cannot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
of  &itlL  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
ledges the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — • 
since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  €fod  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he 
^ows  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  difierence  vanishes. 
Paul  approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  side,  where  he  is 
less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  his 
writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  faith  and 
of  the  hKaiotrvvTf  obtained  by  it,  and  faith  must  be  verified  by 
the  whole  course  of  life ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  that  every 
man  will  receive  according  to  that  he  hath  done  in  his  earthly 
life,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  this  mode  of  expression  from  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony  with  them.  In  the 
works  which  proceed  from  faith,  the  differeDce  must  be  veri- 
fied between  genuine  ^md  spmious  faith,  and  the  difference 
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will  graduallj  make  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  faith  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption, 
justification,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  good  works,  all 
is  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  effected,  according  as  they  make  use 
of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  contradic- 
tory to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  they  have  an  affinity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  fiiith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  aim  to  lead  his  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  from  Judaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  from  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms ;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paul,  who  laboured  among 
the  Gentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  ful- 
filler ;  and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.^  The  law  hence  became  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  liberty.  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evangelical  convictions, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  faith,  but  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctirines  of  the  church.  And  thus  James, 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges as  the  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law,  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,^  implies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  have  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  the  heathed  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

^  Vide  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus,  (p.  94,  Standard  Library  Edition.) 
*  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  precepts ;  they  knew  what  they 
were  bound  to  observe  as  Jews.    See  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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law.  Now  Paul  was  so  far  averse  from  this,,  that  he  allowed 
the  Jews  to  i^nudn  Jews,'  as  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  hahits  which  did 
not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportimity. 
But  since  he  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  abolished,  he  must  naturally  have  been  less 
scrupulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
was  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  as  for  example,  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
coiu-se  with  the  heathen.  Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  birth  a  Gentile ;  Barnabas  and  Peter  did  the  same ; 
Gkil.  ii.  14.*  James  woidd  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
peculiar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  country- 
men, to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  two 
apostles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  as  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  correctly  understood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  confirmation  of- 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
sufl&cient  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  guilt  of  falsehood  or  perjury ;  James  v.  12.  Paul 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christians 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another  ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  commu- 

^  Perhaps  tho  partisans  of  James,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  went 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who 
lived  among  the  Gentiles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  violations 
of  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  apostolic  convention.;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this*,  that  they 
were  acting  by  the  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  James. 
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nion,  in  which,  as  memhera  of  the  Bame  bodj,  they  maai 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  the 
obligation  which  they  were  under  on  this  point  towards  society 
at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  oi  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  considered 
members  one  of  another,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
designed  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
general  relation ;  £phe&  iv.  25.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  undoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions, 
to  make  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  oatL 

As  the  ethical  element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
j£Lmes,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of 
charging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  Qod  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
whose  self-determination  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstand  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fatality,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sm.  Far 
be  it  from  God  to  tempt  any  man  to  eviL  As  no  eyil 
can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indweUing  sinful  desire  of  every 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  his  will ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the 
ground  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  God  or  Satan  ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
his  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  aUow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to  subordinate  his 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  commimion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him  ;  all 
temptatiop  to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.  Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself 
to  God  by  a  steady  determination  of  his  will,  and  God's 
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aid  will  not  be  wanting;  i.  13—16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James, like 
Paul,  presupposes  two  principles^  of  action  in  the  believer 
— the  image  of  God  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful 
desire  which  still  cleaves  to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible 
to  temptations  from  without.  When  he  says  that  the  desire 
'  bringeth  forth  sin,  (i.  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  desire  itself 
is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indifferent,  but  it  is 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  himian  nature,  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
withstand,  but  surrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinful  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinful.  But  James  limits 
himself  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evil  in  the  depths  of  the  himian  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  The  maDner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will  in  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and 
the  unconditionsdity  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  are  put  in  the  background.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  from  such  single  passages,  not  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  -Testament 
doctrine,  errors  must  arise,  which  we  shall  learn  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  doctrine  belonging  to  the  several  apostles  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.* 

1  In  reference  to  all  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  From- 
mann,  now  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
Studien  una  Kritiken,  1830,  part  1.  It  will  be  clear  to  the  attentive 
reader,  that  in  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  sub- 
ject, not  fh>m  the  stand-point  of  a  contracted  dogmatism  which  would 
adjust  all  contradictions,  but  from  that  stand -point  which  unpre- 
judiced historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 
to  occupy.  But  I  cannot  hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  suspicions  of 
the  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  persons,  deem  themselves  the  most  free  from 
prejudice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF   JOHN. 


This  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  has  one  point  in  common 
with  James,  that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  James 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  minuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  hfe,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paul  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  his 
Christian  stand-point  through  a  course  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  differed  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  higher 
life  had  not  been  first  moulded  to  a  peculiar  form  in  Judaism — 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  gradually 
brought  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  his  former  views ;  but  from 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  observation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  ttie  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his 
eyes,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  commimion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Hence  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast ; 
— divine  life  in  commimion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in* 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  his  views  of  religion  were  grounded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  unity,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  distinguish  them  into  the  practical  and 
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theoretical.  This  is  shown  in  those  pregnant  words  by 
whidii  his  style  is  marked, — Life,  Lighty  and  Troth  ;  and  their 
opposites — Death,  Darkness,  and  a  Lie,  As  in  communion 
with  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  life, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  con- 
seiousness  of  the  spirit  develops  itself  the  life  becomes 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  as  its 
vital  principle  ;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from 
its  original,  by  the  disjimction  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self 
and  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  and  falsehood  are  the  result.  The  Jiuman  spirit 
created  after  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  must  be 
enlightened  by  communion  with  this  divine  fountain  of  life ; 
a  l2e  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  true  light  of  knowledge.  But 
since  man  by  iiie  direction  of  his  will  has  turned  himself 
to  the  undivine,  he  has  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  source  of  his  true  light  and  hfe,  and  is  no  longer  in 
a  state  susceptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and 
are  ;  his  light  shines  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  turned  away  from  God ;  and  from  its  illimiination 
emanated  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos ;  but  this  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.*     Hence 

^  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Frommann,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John ; 
I^eipzig,  1839,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  first  clause  of  i.  5,  depicts 
the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  xol  ri  cKorla, 
he  speaks  of  that  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  cKoria 
in  the  fiist  clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe 
the  state  of  man  on  the  stand-point  of  pura  iiaiuralia  as  informis 
negative,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  gratia  irformans 
must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  susceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied.  "  Darkness  **  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the 
imdivine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should 
suppose  the  spirit  of  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  be 
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Uh  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  his  f( 
&e  first,  the  whole  development  of  his 
oeeded  from  the  personal  obseiratiou  of  ™ 
MOi  Um.  As  the  conauousuesa  of  h' 
■  elicited  brtbe  contemplation  of  a 
3  which  the  archetype  of  nuui 
9  hy  oontinuiug  to  live  in  comi 
'1  power  to  n 

1  with  tho  1 
1  him.  And  as  tliL'  w'h 
his  peiBooal  experience  and  i 
.  /ill  bis  Tiews  of  relitaon  ^ii-iv  l 
migbt  be  considered  as  so  i; 
which  gave  tliem  a  vilol  ti 
"  I  to  diatingnish  them  iiit 
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I  nature,  he  con  finil  in  tlie 

0  rest,  becanse  there  ie  uu 
miniuit  tendency  to  fiOse- 

B  admit  and  to  approprii\to 

:  wholly  and  purely  to 
1  truth.     Wherever  he 

and  lives,  thinks,  and 
therd  is  Silsehood.     As 

from  the  tendency  of 

1  and  tUe  good  are  in  his 
and  lalaehood.     ■\Vhen 

B  revelation  of  eternal 
)nsciousnras  of  truth,  self- 
I  of  othera.  Hence  Satan 
ler  of  hea.  And  tiiua  the 
ose  who  are  in  a  state  of 
lave  recoived  a  divine  life, 
lUed  the  children  of  God ; 
on  with  that  spirit  from 
indencies  of  Bin  and  fiilse- 
ilong  to  the  world  ;  under- 
.jjectivo  world  aa  such,  the 
d  in  the  Lc^os  and  aa  a 
ething  good,  but  the  world 
J  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
ralatioD  to  God,  so  that  the 
)bject  of  r^prd,  while  tbo 

tioipation  in  the  divine  life 

Redeeiaer,  this  forms  a  new 

n  to  the  former  prevailing 

mgemcQt  from  God,  and  of 

avers  are  eitricatod.  Though 

iresentation  of  human  nature 

^r  a  Satnn  otn  Imrmonize  irith  the 

I  idently  Ilea  nt  the  bunie  of  John's 

fl  ntradictory  t-i  thia  siippoBilion,  as 

prored  ia  it.    But  such  a  DiisUEim 

Alan,  wecaSDOt  prcpuppoea  without 

I  be  ncccsxary  to  produce  distinct 

-lence  oTench  a  conception. 
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the  Logos  himself  must  break  through  the  separating  limite 

— briug  liimseJf  nigh  to  man  estranged  fi:x)m  God — reveal  and  I 

commimicate  himself  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life  in  the  form  i] 

of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  life  serving  as  a  i 
medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him,     , 

and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it.   John  i.  7 — 14.  -^ 

Satan    appears    as    the    summit    and    representative   of  i 

this  self-seeking  tendency  dissevered  from  connexion  with  ] 

God,   and    hence    given  over  to   darkness  and  falsehood;  H 

John  viii.  44.     He  stands  not  in  the  truth ;  ^  with  the  dis-  j 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine     ^ 
source  of  life  and  light.     Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  in 
▼erse  5,  John  passes  on  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  from  God  hy 
the  misdirection  of  their  will. 

'  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  332,  thai 
Batan,  according  to  John's  views,  is  no  other  than  "  the  seductive  spirit 
of  the  world  conceived  of  in  concrete  personality ;  **  the  principle  of 
evil  in  the  world  hypostasized ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fallen  Intelligence 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  must  ex- 
plain his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  such  a  personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conceptions, 
which  had  proceeded  from  an  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  evil,  had 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  without  his  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Scheiermacher's  view) ;  or  he  reiUy  considered 
Satan  as  an  absolutely  evil  being  who  had  existed  from  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  first  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
John's  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  a 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  God. 
But  the  admission  of  an  absolute  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other  alternative  but  the 
supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligence  who  first 
apostatized  from  God.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing 
contradictory  to  it.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  declares  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as 
absolutely  evil  by  nature,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppression 
of  their  nature  derived  from  God,  had  attained  this  unsusceptibility 
for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverseness.  Frommann  says, 
p.  335,  that  the  fall  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  upon  him,  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assumption  of  another  Satan.  But 
this  objection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting 
tho  necessary  inexplicability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  very 
idea  of  evil.  We  must  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against 
all  attempts  to  find  an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fallen  spirit  from  whom  all  evil  proceeds,  w^  are  justifie4  in  presuming 
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position  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  the 
truth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no 
tmth  in  him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  false- 
hood he  wants  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropriate 
the  revelation  of  truth. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itself  wholly  and  purely  to 
the  revealed  God,  or  tlie  Logos,  there  is  truth.  Wherever  he 
dissevers  himself  from  this  connexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and 
acts  in  this  state  of  selfish  separation,  there  is  fiilsehood.  As 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  and  the  good  are  in  his 
view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  falsehood.  AVhen 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  consciousness  of  truth,  self- 
deception  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
,  universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life, 
are  bom  of  Gk)d,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  God ; 
and  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the  tendencies  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under- 
standing by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  as  far  as  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
upon  it,  and  is  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  so  that  the 
world  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  fsiith  in  the  Redeemer,  this  forms  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of 
moral  corruption  from  which  believers  are  extricated.  Though 
•we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human  nature 

to  be  the  only  one  bj  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can  harmonize  with  the 
strictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
theology,  if  nothing  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  supposition,  as 
certainly  nothing  of  thiis  kind  can  be  proved  in  it.  But  such  a  Dualism 
aa  is  founded  in  Heraclcon's  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without 
hesitation  in  that  of  Joiin,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
expressions  which  afford  positive  evidence  of  such  a  conception. 
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ia  iL?  estnr^v^airr.:  r  r-   O.iL  is  is  diDlineated  in  Paol'l 
vrlcinsTJ,  ^whioh  niav  ":c  ci-.liinei  fr:m  the  peculiarity  of 
Lis  d(.K*triiuil  mcthi.xL  izi  tri-c  :»:vv-l.ir  ssrle  of  his  writiDgjit) 
still  it  may  In?  osisilv  r*:r.*^:~:'.L  .l-i:  his  Tie-^s  were  essentially 
tlio  siuuo,  and  in  iv^^'-*  'iiirtii:=.T  -r.ih.  ihe  essence  of  Chril' 
tianity.     Wo   riud  h^irj   :Lz    si-.— r   orrLtrisi  between  vhat 
human  luituro  is-i.  ani  i<  .■."/.-:  :.    Tr:«.:"ce  in  the  state  oC 
estranv^^mout   frv^m    ii-.-.i.   j.:::  :1ijl':   Lijh^r  stand-point  to 
which  it  is  misod  bv  ihe  rrir-s'.rrJr:!  i^iuence  of  a  dirine 
priiuMpIo  of  life  conini^izLviioi  ::  it.  cr.  in  other  words,  the 
aapKiKor  and  tho  xyfvua-icL*.     'V\l:-:n.  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gv>sjvl  \L  1-'.  icsorlre*  ihe  children  of  God  as 
those  who  owcvl  tliis  disrLncui.iL  n::  to  their  descent  froai 
any  particular  race  of  uicii.  in  i  iii  ^-iieral  not  to  anything 
which  lies  within  tho  conirci^  »::  human  nature; — ^wheu 
Christ  savs  to  NicAloniu?,  ::::i:  viha:  is  horn  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh : — such  l:irij:ua;ro  is,  i:i  the  fret  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  not  ion  tha:  outNvari  d-j^ctnr  fironi  the  theocratio 
nation  gave  an  in-lisruiiitlo  rijrh:  t>  participation  in  the 
kiu£:doni  of  G«>1  aiid  in  t:ie  tlijmirv  i-f  his  children ;  but  this 
particular  application  is  dc-.lu.'cd  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  :;enend  position,  that 
the  natural  man  bv  his  disivsidon  is  estranced  from  the 
kincrdom  of  God.  and  must  ivoc'.ve  a  new  diviue  life,  m  order 
to  bec.ime  a  member  of  it.     Heuce  in  John,  as  well  as  in 
Paul,  the  same  cc»nditions  and  proixirations  are  required  for 
T^artxikiua:  in  the  blessiusr  Christ  is  rtadv  to  bestow  on  man- 
kinrL  the  consciousness  of  boudace  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man. — ^the  consciousness  of  personal  sinfulness — a  sense  of 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  lou;:rinjx  after  a  new  divipe 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  w:\nts  of  the  higher  natiuQ 
of  man.      We  mav  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  HiL  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  belicTing  confidence 
exixjcted  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds, 
represent  those  who,  under  a  sense  of  the  destruction  that 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
licdeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing ;  and  all  those 
j/irables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  life,  and  hunger  for  that  bifead  of  life,  which  he 
"  willing  to  bestow.     Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle^ 
that  whoever  believes  himself  to  uo  free  firom  sin,  is 
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itute  of  uprightness,  aud  deceives  himself;  that  such  a 

makes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the 

divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  human 

less,  and  which  is  implied  in  God's  sending  a  Redeemer 

the  human  race,  were  false ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
^^dmne,  with  all  the  attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the 
;mal  world,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
jtar  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
ttiie  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  hearts. 
■The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  hat  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  order  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain ;  the  unsuscep- 
tible "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Hence  the 
attainment  of  Mth  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men's  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfac- 
tion is  developed,  so  that  &ith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this* inward  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds 
in  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounds 
of  their  being  offended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  45),  that  they  - 
could  not  believe,  that  thej^could  not  come  to  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  feith  in  him,  owing  to  this  tendency  of  their  dis- 
position.* No  one  (he  declared)  could  come  unto  him  who 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Augustinian  system, 
aa  if  a  divine  excitement,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susceptibility 
for  the  divine ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  sense  foreign 

^  In  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him,  which  was  only  on 
account  of  their  bodily  necessities,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coming  to  him  must  proceed  from  a  feeling  of 
their  real  spiritual  necessities. 

voi^  II.  D 
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to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  tho  discourse ;  and  greater 
iin|>ortauce  has  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical  ex- 
jiivssion  tiian  it  can  liave  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  the 
divine  impulse  must  be  here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely 
seiLsiblo  and  Imman ;  and  tho .  figurative  expressions  denote 
the  power  with  which  tho  divine  impulse,  when  it  is  once 
felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — the  power  with  which  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  inlpulse  of  an  operation  of  God 
to  arouso  the  suppressed  knowledge  of  Grod  acts  alone,  and 
tliat  man,  by  his  free  self-determination,  does  nothing  to 
promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  all  tho  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken  in 
their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  unsusceptibility  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief.  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied  the  appearance  of  the 
Redeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  tho  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  tho  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
unsusceptibility  for  believing  is  manifested,  and  thus  the 
dilference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  twofold  mean* 
ing  is  attached  to  the  phrases,  civac  eV  Qtov,  and  iivai  cc  rijc 
ciAi^ciac.     Thoy  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  inspiration  first  proceeding  from  faith  through 
tho  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a 
suboixlinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
xTitii   iiod,  the   capacity  for  tho  time  and  the  divine,  that 
inward  susceptibility  foimded  on  tho  developed  knowledge  of 
iJod.  which  is  the  preparative  for  faith.     In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  said,  in  John  ym.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
Ooils  words ;''  and  xviii.  37,  "  Every  one  that   is   of  the 
truth,  hoaroth  my  voice."     Hence,  though  John  presents  in 
diametric  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
firom  God,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  of  God,  yet  according  to 
^  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
bctweon  tho  first  stand-point  and  the  second,  according  as 
the  original  ktaowledge  of  truth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
Buppn^sstxl  by   tho   sinful  bias   of   the  will,   more   or  less 
pivvonts  men  froLn  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  following 
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die  drawings  of  their  heavenly  Father.*  The  slumbering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
duist ;  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ,  uprightly  strives  after  the  divine  and  the 
good,  and  suph  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  which  had  hitherto 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  form,  and  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetj'pe 
in  its  effidgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iii.  21. 

With  respect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  appears  most  prominent  which  he  had  received  from 
the  iminediate  observation  of  the  hfe  of  Christ,  and  its  im- 
mediate impression  on  his  religious  self-consciousness.  The 
Hfe  of  Christ  as  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self- 
reyelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  the  revealing  principle  for 
the  mysterious  essence  of  God)  in  the  form  of  humanity, 
appropriated  by  him  in  order  to  communicate  divine  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  life.  John's  remarkable  words,  "The  Logos  became 
man^  and  we  have  beheld  his  gloiy  as  it  was  revealed  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  and 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  him  who  is  the  central 
point  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  his  first  epistle,  "  We  announce  to  you  as  eye- 
witnesses, the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  it."  He  states  as  the  essential  marks  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  grace  and  truth;  grace,  which  means  the 
communicative  love  of  God,  God  as  love;  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
life,  and  hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.     Truth  is 

*  The  darkness .  ^hich  cj^nnot  admit  the  divine  light  that  shines 
iipon  it. 
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4^  eseenml  ^Kci!caJ:^  •?€  n»  laiard  Tirfsj  of  the  dmne  life^ 
and  Christ  {hi  Johii*<  G^^ccI/  ealLi  hfiraytf'  tke  tmdi  and  the 
Eie.  HeEbce^  the  s^^fas  oc  Ln^v'S  aaii  Ikilizkss  «re  the  two 
drrise  astribntes  whiii  «j;j  fiir  as  is  is  pceable  to  reduce 
John's  pc^ego^iiit  wcrds  t«>  precise  isfieLkctnal  Dfltk»is)  will 
mt}^  Qeurir  €xrFess  whasi  hs  ietnaeimi  as  the  dimracteristio 
of  the  gfc^T  cf  G«>i  rereaied  ia.  tne  Efe  of  Cnnst,  and  agree 
-with  bis  TWTn?y  loTe  and  hiccoes  bi  h^  £rst  episde  as  designa- 
tioiis  oi  xb£  drrine  bffng''- 

G*>1  bds  beaa  ^craed  fa  C%zst  (J<jiii  \m,  52),  in  him  as 
the  Son  of  Mazi.  by  witoci  ihe  ardbecrpe  c£  hnmanity  is 
realized; — that  £s^  he  lias  exhibcced  in  human  natme  the 
gbrr  of  God.  the  perfect  ima^  of  God  as  hdj  love.  As 
man  w^s  created  in  the  ima^e  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
^orify  God,  that  x&.  to  maniiiest  him.  in  his  ^ofj  irith  sd^ 
eoQsd«3nsE]ess — this  is  now  fixMIkd  br  the  Son  ci  God  in 
homan  &nn.  The  |sactieai  lerefacdoa  ci  tiie  heaYenly 
Father  in  the  oberare  snbjectiTe  consooosness  of  man,  9xA 
his  periect  rerelation  in  the  appearance  of  ihe  Son,  are 
mutuaOrrdated;  the  £»rmer  was  a  pfeparadon  fer  tiie  latter; 
and  the  latter  reflects  fine^  iDaminatHMi  on  the  former.  As 
wiioero'  nnderstands  that  rerelation  of  God  which  peroes 
through  the  thi<^  darkness  €f  the  sool,  must  be  attracted  by 
the  perfect  rerelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follows, 
that  whoerer  knows  the  Father  most  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Son, — ^while  the  not  recognising,  or  the 
dcTiying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
FathfifT,  and  is  estranged  from  him.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man, 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
iriatincr  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represent*  Through  him  God  closes  up 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  from  the  human  race,  and  im- 

*  John  doc«  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  bnt  it  is  im- 
»1fc5d  Jn  what  he  says;  for  when  he  affirms  in  1  John  i.  5,  "God  is 
li^ht,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all,"  as  darkness  is  a  designation  of 
•in,— Ij^ht,  by  contnu»t,  is  expressiTe  of  holiness. 


complete  knowledge 
'#  only  the  Son  possesses,  and  he  alone  can  reveal  it  Tho 
be  therefore  something  preparative,  a  way-mark  t^  moro 
ledge. 


i 
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parts  himself  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life;  and 
by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  can 
only  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  the  apostle  was  justified  in 
Baying,  « Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 

llflO.'' 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the 
eteroal  personality  of  God  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
huninousness  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  history  is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  commentary. 

John  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the 
beginning  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
in  short  a  connected  revelation  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  &om  natural  causes 
in  the  phenomenal  world;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
or  superadded  from  without,  as  a  new  order  of  facts  differing 
m  their  essential  quaUties  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  far  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Me«iah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinaiy  forms  of 
human  life — ^from  that  epoch  came  forth  on  paiiiicular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
might  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry 
for  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  11) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  ho 
tells  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Redeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the  person- 
age who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
Jewish  and  Judaizing-Christian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
with  the  frdness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calhng ; — 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating  his  character  is  most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  representation.  According  to 
his  ovkTi  conceptions,  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  the  ] 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  divine  in  former  revelations  J 
became  concentrated  in  him ;  hence,  single  transitory  impulses  • 
and  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  illuminated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  occasionally,  dwelt  in  him  from 
the  beginning  in  its  totality,  and  operated  by  him  from  this 
time  in  those  extraordinary  signs  which  were  perceptible  to 
common  men.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  something  communicated  from 
without,  but  dwelling  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it> 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  life  to  others, 
John  V.  26 ;  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
administers,  is  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature 
in  the  divine  life  commimicated  by  him,  so  that  it  becomes 
completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39. 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation 
to  the  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  fofa  which 
proceeded  from  the  indweUing  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belong- 
ing to  his  nature ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  marks 
or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwelling,  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in  the  sensible 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  total 
impression  and  display  of  the  divine  ^la  revealed  in  ihf  Son 
of  Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  faith 
was  founded  on  these  outward  signs,  "  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these  ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man."  Greater  than  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the 
bond  of  communion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  com- 
munications to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 

h  by  John ;  he  understands  by  it,  either  the  aoknowledg- 

t  of  a  higher  power  proceeding  from  impressions  made  on 
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the  senses^  from  the  impresaion  of  extraordiuary  facts  in  the 
flensible  world,  as  in  iL  23 ;  or  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  life  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in  Peter's  confession;  vi.  68. 

Though  John  presents,  with  pecuhar  earnestness,  the  self- 
rerelation  and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Logos  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
belJeying  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions, that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Paul  to  the 
sofiferings  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.  As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
fidlen  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
through  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triumphant  conclusion — 
aad  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviour 
affirms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufferings,  that  he 
had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  fulfilled  them,  xiii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  God  was  glorified 
in  him.  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  the  completion  of  his 
life  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  Grod,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
the  truth.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
Banctiflcation  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
this  ideal,  he  could  not  have  furnished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication  for  aU  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  communion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  he  announced.  In  John's  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  punish- 
ment of  sin  for  mankind,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind 
with  God  through  him,  though  this  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  though  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  hfe,  and  the  founder 
of  a  conmnmion  in  that  life.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  full  of  heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
under  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;*  and  the  apostle  himself  designates  him  in  his  first 

*  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  originally  uicd  these  words,  since  it  is  here  only 
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epistle,  the  sin-ofFering,  the  (Xa«r^oc  for  sin.  And  when 
Christ  had  been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained 
only  in  communion  with  him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  material 
bread  is  for  the  bodily  life,  he  added  (vi.  51),  that  the  bread^ 
was  his  body,^  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  though  under  a  different  form, 
and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature, 
divine  and  human.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe,  that 
between  these  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
the  whole  being  of  Christ,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  must 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Redeemer, — 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on 
this,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he 
would  be  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory;  that  he  might  from  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  passage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  com  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  fruit.  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession 
during  his  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natural  reason  for  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensibly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  they  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
Imman  personality  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  communion  with  him 

of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  John  on  the 
subject. 

^  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  his  whole 
being  and  appearance,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

^  To  justify  this  interpretation,  I  refer  to  LUcke's  commentary  on 
these  words. 
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tpaxt  from  his  bodily  presence  and  agency^  and  therefore  had 
sot  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  life 
ihich  proceeded  from  the  Redeemer.     Under  these  circum- 
Btanoes,  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Eedeemer's  Mfe,  if  his  sensible  presence  had  not 
fint  been  -withdrawn.     But  this  negative,  the  removal  of  this 
hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  the  disciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufl&cient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  power  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.     His 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  necessary  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.     In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  xii.  32,)  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  he  would  draw  all  men  imto  him.     In  reference  to 
this  connexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  principle  of  life  which  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  imbue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  full  vigour  and  maturity,  tho 
Tvivfia  ay  toy — ^as  a  result  of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  which 
would  not  take  place  till  that  was  realized.  * 

Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  effected  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  faith.     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  With  respect  to  the  question, — in  what  sense  the  words  in  John 
Til.  38  were  originally  spoken  by  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite 
future  transaction,  but,  as  John  iv.  14,  to  a  perfectly  general  position, 
that  faith  in  him  would  be  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
justified  in  saying,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  be  fulfilled  at 
that  time,  since  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  from  Christ 
was  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  efiiision 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  consciousness ;  his  language 
is  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.  The  New  Testament 
Ideas  of  ^e^  Mvios,  and  of  iryevfia  &yiov,  are  closely  connected ;  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  faith  in  Christ 
the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  From  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
mankind,  and  subsequent  history  furnishes  the  correct  interpretation  to 
these  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  tnith.  John,  therefore,  gives 
an  historical  commentary  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 


4  J  KK1..VTI0N"  OP  Christ's  rRECEPTS  to  faith. 

i*i\\iiiivs»  John  vii.  -i\  in  coutradistinction  from  the  roXka 
i.»^a  of  Jewish  lo;ral  holiiie&s :  and  from  this  one  internal 
\\v»rk.  liiis  o!u*  ao:  ot"  st'h'-dotermiuiition,  eveiTthing  will  spon- 
r::uv  ii>i\  tV»;lo\v  whioh  is  n.\;uisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
m,:r.  r^iii  lu*  d:<::v.i:i;;shos,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
ti:o  ;V.:',*;i  :::/.:  y:vvvv.i,\l  :r;ia  rhe  predominance  of  a  sensuous 
t-s '.v.. ■.::.  fi'.o  '.';-,'.:h  *.:"  ;iv.:h.rlrv.  jwhioh  as  it  arose  more  from 


X*.:  '•v.■.■r^'5^io•.•.  ov.  :::.^  x.::x:5  ::ua  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 

y ' ,;  -V  :  ,^  v : '. -. : :  >t'  :i<-.: .  -.:<  : :u *.  r; *>; :  nsw  and  Tanished,)  fix)m  the 

^;.:  •.  ^^i.-.v-:-..  .;s  i:  :r.Oi\-i<  :r:*_:i  :L.c  izner  life,  the  deeply  felt 

•.:-.vi.  . :"  .*.  *V'.l;:-.y::;:i  :r.:v.  >:^.  -.t  fr.ni  an  impression  of  the 

vV'-  /.;  .V.  ::■.,•  v.ry  .l,y:l.>  ::  :r.c  hfiir:.  r reduced  a  permanent 

4   :•,•:.  ;  ^"  .  r  :,    s-  -*  V."  i-  -  C  rc:t.  «'^eiK  rov  \6yov  fiivovra 

•  *  :.-.--J.      V  ..<  :..;:>.   jLs  ■"  ?./iI-  :<  i  direction  and  acting 

.:'  :.     .".  >:.v>. :  .".  >;■  '\ :.  .l-.  i  —  jj:  virre^ders  himself  wholly 

:.•  :   ■.  %.;:.:  .■;  .i:i.v.-;  fc".i»i^:<  l5  1.s  Fw^icemer.  and  entera 

'   :.  ,^     :■  .      r*.  n  :.\  :.:-:.      'f-  i^i-j  iiiTii.  entrance  is  made 

.  •   *:.'  :>  ;  ?,.o;-:C-:r   izd  ix:  the  same  time  a 

"..  ■   .  .    -.'    oi    ;  ":  r   ■_"-«:  .ir'j.     Whir-ever  believes 

-a-  ,   .-.-o.  ^  ■.■*  ;.;Lss.i  . T-=r  frcm  death  unto 

:  .    >  ^.\:\  .  ,^.. ■-'.-.         J  ;  ."■     :.   >t z".- ":t  whom,  instead  of 

.-■'.'.  -:.-■;..-.;•:    .c  <*j:.  his  mind  is  now 

".   ■ .    *     \-.  V.  ..  -.  ■        ;:  -  u.  "jfd-  irui  has  become  a 

r.    •  -i   ■       >  -    T  icTTjIcred  according  to 

N^    >  -.^  .       ^     :.  r  .-in-'u.  :i  Christ's  pre- 

-  -.     :  -..-J  ?r.iline  view  of  the 
^  -     -vz-iijw  r:  is  true,  of  the 

■       .        ..^..  I  l:::  :er.  but  thev  are 

>    ...   .^LiLTiLreriistic  of  the 

.      .-   ...r.~  love:  and  the 

>  .'.-.::  -riie  oonunands  of 

1     ^  ^  «<  ^    .-.  >^_:cvere  to  love  as 

>         .  -  -    :_-.  sLvadon  of  men, 

.  -      .  -.-^  ii.-.rrding  to  his 
-    -      -  :    >i~.ur.  it  is  evident 

..'i  IS  ire  prescribed 

"'*•  ^     ^:    zlr  those  which 

T^-i  !i-:ze  life,  which 

^-^-.T  -evolved  in  it, 
.    -^j  3ianv  distinct 
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V  \nabi  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibits  itself 
\  to  believers.     This  new  command  presupposes  fiiith  in  the 
twfewning  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  fi^m  the  know- 
lodge  of  this  Iqto  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  exercise  similar 
iofve towards  the  brethren;  1  Johniii.  16;  iv.  10 — 19.    John 
k^  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)   that  ihe  commands  of  Christ  are  not 
tiKcnlt,  though  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness ;  but  he 
dfirms  this,  not  on  accoimt  of  their  contents,  but  on  account 
cf  their  peculiar  relation  to  Mth,  and  to  the  inward  life  of 
bdievers;  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
fetter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presuppose  the  life-giving  spirit  of  love  which 
develops  itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impidse  and 
the  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  fix)m  communion  with  the 
Redeemer,  the  new  divine  principle  of  life.     John  himself 
adduces  os  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
tiiis  feet,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  ovcr- 
eome  all  that  is  \mdivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this 
&ith  is  already  placed  the  victory  over  the  world  and  all  that 
tt  xmdivine ;  1  John  v.  4 ;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  feith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (ivi.  33),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  having  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — ^to  be  assured  that  through  him  it 
bad  been  brought  to  nothing;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  this  victory, 
they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  and 
hence  John  could  term  feith  itself ''  the  victory  that  overcometh 
ike  world."   But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and 
communion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense 
believe  on  him.      Whoever  lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.     According  to  Johns 
conceptions^  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  faith  or  know- 
ledge from  the  life.     Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  king^lom 
of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.     And  whoever 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as  suchf  whoever  has 
received  the  im£^  of  such  a  Christ  into  his  inward  life,  can 
no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  r-::n. 


xAJm)^^^^      •  ^  Vfia  ■! 


"  ..-  ^S-:is  r-  -ZL  --:-=  i:^  il  lir  real  Listorical  Christ,    i 
\  -s-    ...    >;^:--:e~.  li    > — lz  h  zziLi  TiLinMm  vhich  men 
~..    ^   .>  4.  Li-;^=L-^  n  L'.cJ..r:LJzr  -wzr^  zhtlr  own  evil  in-    . 

.  .^ -.Uis      _;^    '-.,r  im    .z    "Lit   ^Ti=r   kiid  of  fiuth  is    ■ 

:-v. . '.  iic-i  :  -  .'  —1   -1  i-i  -'.s:el  ::►  i^,  idiere  he  says  that  *i 

,  :uj         :x;_:::-r-     LL     ."  i": -i    ii    Uc    ]>-^S=BL'.,    Ill    SCCOUBt    of   thd 

:-..-^.i...>  \  :._^  ■_..  -  --V  .Lzz.  TtTTf.cTi-  L-:  since  thev  were 
.'  ^  i».:.;i^~-i  :  '.1-  -:-  "::^  .t  i.  L^L^  Z:=oES5:rr.  nor  sought 
^^  .  s:  V  ,1  r. .:.  :  >.:."_.  ::r  ±".z^  sz. — kr.e?r  thev  were  not 
>o?^-.  ....-.-i  .  i: :  r^iJT.'ui^  iiL:ri£i.:i.  ::  ihe  divine,  but 
1 .  ^.  ..-■    :   -.: .  -.  :  "  i^  m^russL.i.  :■-  il-e  Senses,  only  such 

A.:      ^    .:    ..;    jl:ssw^  :-. ^i  ":t  r.-rzifil  in  their  mindi 

u^  ,■  .-^.^sv  ;  -  :.  1  .-iSJTi  ziiiz  TT5  .■•;n>:«5ed  of  camal 
,  .  .  >.  V..-.-,  -.-•;_:  i:-.-n^  .c  TizijzT  ihrir  superstition, 
^  •,  '^  .-.:-.":.«  :  ■.  -'.-liT.  it  "Tiz-f  Lsi^prini^i  was  soon 
X   .',',*,»..  -.  ?.  . .:      iisZ-':-£    -Ir-S  "B-.-::!!  not  surrender 

V.  .;.,.:  -axii^c:^  v-.tI  tz_:1  lifT  i-K-fesed  attach- 

.:;':.>  Tczv^iTf"  J  rlinit  into  the  secret 
^  v.,    ,     .. ,      ;,-—":5^  -ii:  ij:;v  zIzjj:  :i.fT  lerr  stiil  far  from 

■ 

-•-  ■,:•..-  z  :«.  .".via.":!::  :c  ^ll:"=an:p  with  himself 

V..,-  .  .-,  u.  >.  •*:. ,.;.  v.._ji  r-:':z.z^E  ::  rt  lurined  from  the 
A  .'X  , :  ;.^','  s. . .,>;;l-1  ;!;::^:«:.  ".j  iviaLf — j  the  slumbering 
'V  ;  ,  ,,s  :s.-  ,:v.x-.  :  :!:.r.  _:':.  _z:ir:':.zzs=  tti^i  the  Bedcemer, 
v'  '  ^.  'V  ,  •.••,>*  ■/'•;.•.  :■:  >...i  :.  :1;  ni"ili::-£e  who  professed 
',0  x\*  ,*Xx*  ,  •  .  V  ...  .'*.  -  1:  :1;t-:— rfv-llvi>E\^eived  into 
;  ',  '  '^vi"\x  .v'-.".  .-v  ..r.  ".■;"...:.;■■.  "ijj.:  Tr.ri  i-:  wrjeh  thev  had 
*\  .,'.,•  :^.\,  ".  ,v.;.  .-.  vv.crr.-il  i,^\:T:i^>^,  :nty  would  thus 
\\  \  ■ '  \'  ;•,:'>  Vs.".  s^  \  .>> — :1 ;  T  -• .  ul  I  in :  w  the  truth  in 
•  lix  •.  • '.w  ;-v,  *.;,\  .V...I  .y  ::5  -..:~:r  j^rviiin^  their  whole 
K'.'.vx;,  \u ",*,:.',  ;v  v*vu-.\--s>«-.  ;'y  :tvv.:  fr:ni  ivfrvrning  by  which 
ilu'.i    I'.'vi^vv   v..;:v,:\\  :..;'  r/.^-.:v.>  stn:i=i=n:   in^phnted  in 

*  \\\  \\v.*  i^w^vv.  -  •*  ■-■>*  .-.'  ■:^>i:r:i  :*  rr-:se-:cu  imder  a  different 

\  \ws  I  »\xM\v  >*lui  x»o  iV.ix;  >.::  :>iu:  »  Trr.-.:rrsw'-,-:  ir.  ccauaLrieiv  to  legal 

Isuilv.N'    l«wi    \^»  ,*  iv*.;..,-*:  ^^'.ii':  .ir,>;    ::   r:^i:=a.    True 'freedom, 

\  •  n » . .   , AN  ^  u  \ UH  ui 0.,  V *A\\\\v.r  c  rr:n  r:-i  f nr  u : :l     Till  man  longs 

i\[w\  ilMn,  ho  5,  Mi'l  \u  N^Ax^rrv.  :'?., -^::  ;r  =  :T:-i:  ^onp^eie  ontwaid  in- 

«li'li«»uU«»uv.  Hiu.v  ho  slxvs  ixo:  '■  r«  V  r^^-jiiii  Lisiscif  accortiing  to  the 

l»«   lu    lu.  o\»v'.\»ul  Ami  «r;;<»  !:a:u?:,  ;  «:  :.*  vvnirv'.led  bv  a  foreign 

|'»  U.I  .jilo.  h>  \\  »\ixh  \U'.*  hU  cvij:;u4:  iz^  :-;  is:ur^  is  oppressed.    But 

h  \\\\\  sM.»\\    Iv  NNVU.ru:  t>o  #j-o  c::::ri:  :-l:a  of  i he  contrariety 

-'«'»»  i\o,.,|,.uf  .m\nI  N:.ixo»v  liv'*  a?  ;h-  tA4i<^  i*  ia  Paul,  and  the  three- 

^UwA  |^M»u   nv  \h.o  luorul  cov^:oi»i::<a*  o;  ir.^.n  n-jy  i^  readily 

rill   l\s>IM   W  rf  ^ 
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niongh  John  contrasts  the  children  of  G-:-i  xLcee  who  are 
bam  of  GrocL  with  those  who  belong  to  the  wirli  ::■  ihe  tril 
wpnt,  the  children  of  the  cui^Xoc.  but  only  ia  gtneri:  T-^ni* 
viihout  any  gradations;  ret  in  the  idea  of  the  fc r=:-;r,  Le  r.7 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  sni  eiziiilric:  zuiz..- 
fatation  in  erery  indiTidual.  and  is  fir  frczD,  excl:ii:i.j 
tarious  degrees  of  development.  He  says,  s^  we  Lst^ 
abeady  noticed,  that  £iith  involves  victory  c-ver  the  wirlL 
ind  that  whoever  believes  in  Jesus  as  ihr  S:n  of  G:*!  ly  il= 
power  of  this  belief  overoomes  the  worll  By  virr^e  •::"  lie 
divine  principle  of  life,  temptation  to  s:=l  caa  nr:i  ir.  tie 
betiever  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everrr''.:^  r  wLiiL  :i*A\-'« 
him  from  without,  can  only  contribute  t:-  iriir.itc  tie 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  ani  lie  vi-ri-iry  :f 
Ihe  cause  of  Christ  which  by  its  nariire  is  £ll-«xi:q-i.eriz^' 
and  tending  to  perfection;  1  Jjhn  iv.  4.  Wii-ever  i=  }j'.tz, 
of  God,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  hi-nspl:  r-.iz:  ill  iLe 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  to-jcbetli  L:=i  - : »  rril 
can  find  in  him  no  point  of  cc-nneiivn  :  1  J.ii:  v.  i^.^ 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God  it  is  imi-i^ble  fir  ilzz.  •■:  -ir.: 
nnoe  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  wiiLin  'r'"'  ^.zri 
idiich  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  pri^^s-i :  1  J  :lr.  :J,  C*. 
But  from  this  description  we  are  not  10  c>:-:i:l':iie  ilx:  tie 
Idea  and  its  manife<i:ition  perfectly  o?rT«sT:«:ni  sLii  •Lit  :t 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  &=  sinless.  JvLi  ire- 
Bopposes  the  contrary,  siace  even  in  Chiisti^ry  Le  -rrill 
admits  the  need  of  foraiveness.  and  of  r  ri'in^essive  t.  iriz  :rit: '.  n 
from  sin.  "  If  we  confess  our  sins" — ^i»  i.!?  la:ij-iire. — tr-st 
is,  are  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  cf  the  sin  iLit  tZ'JS. 
cleaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  f&eliriz  'f  x»rr.;teirr. — 
*God  is  &ithfiil  and  just ^  to  fjisive  our  siiLS-  &i.i 


*f. 


■  Two  ideas  are  here  doscly  coimer.€d.  Th*  lk::if;!s*«  cf  frvi 
eonsisiB  in  this,  that  God  in  his  aeu,  in  the  s^Temsieni  of  ^Le  ▼',.". '3, 
ihowB  himself  alwajs  self-eonsinent :  he  re§ionds  Vj  ;i>  «zper.A'.lvui 
iHiich  he  has  airakened  br  his  zrreladon  in  wori;.  c?  Itq'.^  ir'jT.d^i,t« 
in  general  historr,  or  br  the  operation*  of  his  Siirlt  in  iL*;  lire*  vf  ::•- 
diiidnals,  mod  fulfils  his  promises :  and  as  he  Im  ;r>=:l>^  the  f^Ji^lr^ 
MSB  of  sins  to  those  vho  eonfesi  them,  he  bwv^vs  \lx\  h'.v^ZiZ,  ll'jt 
jostiee  is  shown  br  his  falfilling  the  lavs  which  he  e^jtV/jti^ycfTr  L  « 
ovn  kingdom ;  be  gives  to  ererr  one  what  b£?oaz-%  v>  hi=i  a^?r^rc:L^  *j, 
theM  laws ;  and  thus  the  forgirenesi  of  Ein;  is  iTii.'.ei,  wLez^^rer  \:.% 
is  InlliUed  on  which  it  WIS  promised. 
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US  from  all  unrighteousness,"  1  John  i.  9.     We  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  following  view  of  John's  doctrine ;  though  tha 
Christian  as  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  com-  ,• 
munion   with    Christ,    though    his    divine    indwelling   life 
cannot  itself  be  affected  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  ou 
a  sinful  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  it,  it  ii| 
always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  its  incursions,  from  . 
which  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare.     The  divine  life,  until  it  has  pervaded  and  ap- 
propriated man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place  ^ 
dm-ing  his  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con-  \ 
tinual  process  of  purification  :  to  this  subject  relates  what 
Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine;  John  xv.     Hi^ 
disciples  were   already  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principk 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  to  be 
manifested    by  an   inward  thorough  purification  of   their  ' ' 
whole  natm-e.     As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  i^ 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purifies  the  whole  nature  of 
man  by  a  gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in 
communion  with  Christ,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  bi 
lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  sap  belonging  to  the 
wild  stock  of  the  old  natm-e,  but  manifest  itself  in  continually 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.* 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
sinneth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  needed  by  every  Christian,  and  ready  to  be  imparted 
to  him.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natural  man  by  this,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  dfiapHa,  but  of  the  divine  life,  and  hence 
what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  something  still  cleaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  by  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  as 
totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

*  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,  and  also  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  chamms  as  the  fruits  of  human  nature  when 
pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  find  here  a  point 

of  connexion. 
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God  by  its  prevailing  tendency  :  and  to  wilk  ia  d:.rk:::<s  :> 
1  life  devoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  pr.>?e:-I;n^  cr  lj  a 
anfol  tendencT.*  We  here  mav  obaorve  the  ui.::v  of  J-.LL."a 
doctrine  with  that  of  PauL  As  Paul  represenis  iiiuu  in  ::5 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  irhich  a  man  d:>:s  :  j  h:i:isclf. 
tbe  world,  and  sin — but  vet,  in  the  ne^  life  dcvi-l:::ei  It  ::& 
piactical  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  tLc-  si-ful 
principle  ;  so  likewise  in  John  we  £n-i  the  ssizi^  rrlitim 
exhibited  between  being  bom  of  G-A.  and  mainiiiriz::  i  c:-- 
liict  with  the  world  and  sin.  The  dLsiinciion  -vldch,  is  :.-.!:: i:-i 
On  these  riews  between  the  obiective  o:  reiii:ni:::n  a:  ire- 
hended  by  &ith,  and  the  progressive  sucjeotive  irvc'.i:Li-=L.r 
of  the  divine  life,  leads  to  the  Pauline  c:-ncei::  i^  ■::  ci*aio- 
wvii  and  ccmcwo'cc  i  John  als-D  coniemiljtcs  iLe  i'=r:=-;ily 
Holy  Jesns.  objectively  as  the  intercessor  w::h.  :Le  F.iiLer  f  r 
believers  who  aze  still  burdened  wi:h  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideasw  the  fur.ire  U  clreiiy  f:pire- 
hended  by  fidth  as  present,  so  the  divine  life  iz.  :Le  i  rosrii:  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  pc>int  ar.i  gerzi  of  i  'im.'.L:z,  tLi: 

'  It  is  the  object  of  ibe  Firs:  Zpisile  cf  Jiiji  :o  ;  -"ftrr-.ric  :i; 
&lse  confidence  in  the  forjireness  cf  siz^.  :h*  ^Trtr  -.L.:  *  --^  :-.i- 
tmuing  in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  cf  forgivesesi :  =:..l  i  '--rlit.iZ.  '7:=.- 
pMhiiing  love  totrards  errlnz  bre:hr»:i  U  n::  cx:'-iirii.  B7  *.£-b:-» 
DKthien,  who  have  a  cl^m  on  Guisiian synp^tij.  Lt  :ii iir^:j^i*  -.i  .ff^ 
vhOp  though  in  general  ther  had  eTince<i  &c  arz^is:  itiin  f:r  siz.  r.it  -a- 
tion,  had  jielded  to  some  sudden  ten:ria~i:3.  I:  is  tne  n  ryn-ii^n 
ill  sin  ai  standing  in  contradiction  to  :1*  ii-riae  life,  '.i?  r^- :  ':.z:  ^*.:U 
t  transient  decline  of  thi«  hi^er  life,  vbiy^  Li^  a'r^^ij  'i^irizLz  ire- 
dominint  over  the  sinful  prin-^iple.  is  to  w  di-::-?^:-:.*!  :.-.—  il  i> 
eolnte  suppression  or  entire  dead t::;::-c  0:  ::.  Tn  ii-:--:lr  irr^  r*:'Tr« 
to  such  a  momentarv  decline  as  r=»i'.:«  frrra  T:<=".i:i.i:  :■>  •.rii-*-i:.-.i- 
It  is  the  Christian's  du'v  to  praj  fi-r  =-*h  Lil'.e^  ':rriir:t_  1:11  i:  =_ir 
le  expected  that  God  irill  revive  th*zi  ^zir.n.  i\z.:^  :•:  i*  pr^*ipT-.Wi 
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followg,  as  a  neoessazy  consequence,  a  separation 
those  who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine^ 
ind  those  who  exclude  themselves  by  their  unsusceptibilitj; 
whOy  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  receive 
r Ae  oflEered  redemption — ^whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
Ae  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
or  that  the  religious  consciousness  was  awakened 
flurafu^  intercourse  with  the  Bedeemer; — and  those  who, 
ttther  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
^»iritaal  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
pievented  from  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  rcdemp* 
tioDy  and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Bedeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  atarripla — for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
fa  soch  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in  their  application  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
the  revelation  of  God's  love  in  redemption  appears  as  a 
deliverance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  is  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  mercy 
ihrou^  &ith  in  the  Bedeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinful  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  jud^ent  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  himself  is  foimded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
ceeds frx)m  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition;  John  iiL  17. 
Qod  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hitherto  estranged  from  God)— 
not  to  condemn  the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  tl^t  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  imder  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
ml^t  be  rescued  through  him  frx)m  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned ;  he  has  appro- 
priated salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  communion  with  the  Bedeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  bis  own  unbelief.  In 
this  the  judgment  consists,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark- 
ness (of  the  undivine),  on  account  of  the  sinful  tendency 
of  their  life,  are  n©t  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(this  their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from 
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tlaefr  ^rso:sL-: .!:.  is  &  zairzaL  TnfenacV     As  the  goepel 
cazr*:*  rrral  its  t^it^t  3:r  "ziii  SLTisiini  -sc  sen  without  this 
prncess  :f  3epani::ii  -t>^r  juht.  viza  Jcim  calk  judg- 
ntect.  lie  si«i  :£  C^ristf  iri:€!inzix  aiaa  iadnde  with  the 
reife:ipC':Li  -:£   "^   soaceircJrifi^  3i2r  xcaKSlioii  fixHR  the 
unsssic^r?^.     -  /":r  jmirmrtsJ   sol  CtnBL  «  /  «»  www 
tju'j  ti/w»:HdL  daf  rW  roi:  far  mciT''  ^saal  is.  dwee  who  see 
not.  t'lt  are  s:  ib*  ^-'''  '±:ii»  j.cm:kca  if  riser  not  seenig^ 
and  ar;  aconsad  rr  a  secse  zt  ^cisEr  zeed  of  ilhimiiiatioii, 
^  ncH  c^ixijK  "Aiir  t^pktJ  znaj  be  «zed  cf  char  hiindneas,  in 
reference  to  dirfre  liirss  :  -  liiu  ^kst  Aey  rAo  jbc."  who  have 
the  means  -sriiized  rh,?r^  zi  kzowizsr  the  iroch.  hat  who  are 
not  dispoGed  to  kn-jw  h.  ^^^  w&j  are  presented  from  hnm- 
hling  themsires  lefere  ib?  tnze  hett  bj  the  self-coiioeit 
of  their  imagh^arr  ^-s^h^edaesK.  *^^  chcod^  ther  hare  eyes 
to  see,  thej  see  Dit.  -  swy  5^  ^'tm  wp  fo  tkeir  hlimdmoi;* 
John  ii.  3t>.  4«).*     To  5^.:i  a  zn'z-al  jafcnEnt  ccxmected  with 
the  publicadoa  of  the  gosEei  we  zizsst  r^fer  what  PSanl  says  of 
the  publication  of  the  scsr^eL  that  to  s«ne  it  is  the  saTonr  of 
life  nnto  life,  and  to  ethers  the  saTotir  of  death  unto  death ; 
2  Cor.  ii  16.     But  the  idea  of  this  omwazd  moral  judgment^ 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  ccudnued  spiiitnal  awakening 
of  mankind  tv  the  pnblicadon  of  the  go^jeL  by  no  means 
excludes  a  final  jndgicent  and  a  uniTeisal  resorrection ;  but 
the  former  s^pears  as  a  symbol  and  preparatire  of  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Chrust's  dis- 
course in  the  5th  diapter  of  John*s  GospeL     At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  as  the  Messiah  to 
awaken  the  spirituallT  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  respectiTe  conduct  towards  the  divine 
life  that  was  offered  for  their  acceptance.      As  the  Father 
awakens  and  calls  to  life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  wiU ;'  for  the  Father  has  com- 

^  Not  withotit  reason  the  sobjectiTe  negatlTe  pariide  fd^is  used  here. 
'  As  in  the  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  dLscooise,  the 
blind  man  was  made  to  Fee  by  the  Redeemer,  and  as  one  spiritually 
blind,  who  supposed   that  he  could  not  see,  he  was  healed  of  his 
»(pi ritual    blindn'.'S4    and    enlightened;    while,  on  the  contrary,   the 
deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  liaving  eyes  to  see  they  were  blind, 
sin^;*;,  in  spite  of  facts,  they  denied  the  truth.    • 
*  Til  is  was  intended  to  point  out  to  the  Jews,  that  everything  de- 
eded on  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  towards 
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niitted  to  him  all  the  power  of  judgment,  that  all  may  show 
tlieir  reverence  for  the  Father,  by  ttie  manner  in  which  they 
reverence  the  Sob.  He  who  honom-eth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him/  "  He  who  receiveth  my  word 
and  belieYeth  on  him  who  sent  me,"  continued  Christ,  cor- 
roborating his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
oumot  come  into  oondemnatiop,  but  is  passed  over  from 
death  unto  life."  By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he  is 
already  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
only  afibct  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.  '^  A  time  is 
coming,  and  already  is"  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
his  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),  "when  the 
dead"  (the  spiritually  dead)  "  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  €rod  (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
hear,  shidl  live;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in'himsclf ;" 
(only  because  the  original  fotmtain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
has  commtmicated  itself  to  mankind,  can  divine  life  be 
imparted  to  the  dead  through  him  ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him 
authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Man."  As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men  ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  men.  Then  Christ 
passes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
says,  **  Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which 
all  who  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  Hfe, 
and  they  who  have  done  e^  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation;" John  V.  28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  characterises 
John  as  the  author  of  the  zvayyiXiov  irvEvjiariKov,  that  in  the 
last  conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  not 
mention  what  relates  to  his  resurrection,  his  return  to  inflict 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coming  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  chiircli,  but 
only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  his 

him;  and  that  tho  communication  of  the  divine  life  iras  not  to  be 
eonfined  within  the  limits  which  they  wished  to  assign  from  their 
national  theocratic  Btand-point. 

•  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  every  man  proves  hy  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Son  what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  froiH 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  altogether 
separated  from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  manner,  and  receive  them  into  his  communion, 
never  again  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  re- 
appearance of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears,  in  this  con- 
nexion, only  afi  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
spiritual  communion  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self- 
revelation  among  them ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  though  they  do  not  distinctly  xefer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  admit 
one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.^  In  order  gradually  to  prepare 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring  them  that  the.  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
communicate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
xvi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught. 
But  since  this  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
nicated by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  accomplished  by  him,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
he  had  said  to  them  of  the  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
coining  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
on  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient 
ptiin  of  separation  from  him  would  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lasting joy  of  seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him; 
when  tliey  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he 

^  But  we  have  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  772,  (p.  471,  Standard  Library 
edition,)  proved  the  opinion  to  be  unfounded,  that  according  to  Johns 
Gospel,  only  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  followed  his 
resurrection,  and  that  the  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place 
••*■  -    ^;^-  ncoon-ion  to  heaven. 
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HTOuld  speak  to  them  concerning  the  Father  openly  and 
without  reserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length  on  the 
spiritual  element  and  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  he  by  no  means  excludes 
his  bod'ly  resurrection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x. 
18.  And  thus  from  this  scheme  of  doctrine  it  cannot  bo 
concluded,  that  John  had  not  learned  from  the  discounes  of 
Christ  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coming  (irapovtrla)  to  judg- 
ment^ and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The  0(m- 
trary  rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  re- 
specting the  connexion  in  John's  view's  of  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  %nd  the  twofold  mode  of  representing  thern. 
And  what  John  says  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  tlie 
last  time,  the  marks  of  an  impending  manifestation  of  an 
opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same  funrlameutol 
ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingriom  of  (jod,  as 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  epistles.  Tljere  are  not  wanting 
also  some  intimations  of  an  approaching  [x^rfi^^nal  xapovtria  of 
Christ,  (1  John  iL  28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's 
character  is  shown  by  his  only  giving  slight  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not>  like  Paul,  a  formal  delineation  of  it. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind, 
that  Christ  is  not  represented  by  him  as  tlie  founder  of  a 
church ;  even  the  idea  of  an  eccXi;<r/a  is  not  distinctly  brouglit 
forward,  though  its  existence  is  implied,  3  John  G.  But  what 
oonstitates  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  churcli,  the  idea  of  a 
communion  of  hearts  founded  in  £iith  on  the  liedecmcr,  of 
the  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Bedeemer,  a  communion  of  ^th  and  love,  was  expressed  by 
bimi  most  emphatically — for  this  idea  would  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  that  which  was  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the 
oonsdoasness  of  communion  with  the  Bedeemer,  and  of  the 
divine  life  received  from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious 
community,  to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind, 
which  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Bedeemer,  the  '^  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  communion  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  common 
head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under 
one  bead,  John  x.  16.  As  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so 
are  beUevers,  since  through  him  thev  are  one  with  the  Father, 
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Vj  Tirn»  cf  ib^  -^Tzisir^  j^TT^iPip^tinm  of  the  diyine  li&. 
Th'j;i  ihieT  frcn  a  Tai:a  v>  vuca  no  other  in  the  world  is 
companbwL  jaI  iLe  oizj  c^  Guis  zereaJs  itself  among  them. 
Thej  eoKoniEe  be&:-c«^Le«T»  of  the  vodd  a  hying  testimony 
to  the  diTizte  i::ftll  *^^  vvck  c^  Chnsc  The  communion  <^ 
too  diTine  lii?  this  zakniiesced.  p^Knta  to  its  divine  origin, 
John  xxiL  f  L  Jv2:zi  &lac  d^siz^uiahes  between  an  inward 
eommunitr — t2he  &as«n£yii^  of  tuow  who  stand  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Beiie^fioee;.  aai  whidi  embraces  the  whole  de- 
velv^pment  of  the  drriae  ii&  amoag  ^»*»^"^ — and  an  outward 
ivmmxmitT  of  l^etersL  whidh  it  is  possiUe  for  those  to  join 
who  haT«  no  part  in  the  fcrsDer.  Thos  in  1  John  iL  19,  he 
speabi  of  thv^«e  ^o  went  ogk  60m.  the  bdierers,  but  in  &et 
^«s  tkr  as  it  Kgarded  their  pcnc^es  and  disposition)  never 
U'Kni^xl  to  them*  fi.>r  kid  tber  reaOy  bekmged  to  them  in 
tlu>ir  inw;&rd  liie^  ther  would  not  afterwards  have  renounced 
their  $iHnoty.  But  bj  this  outwardlj  expressed  renundatioD, 
bv  thoir  oppocsitioa  to  the  eommunitr  of  believers,  it  now 
Uh'huio  miiui&'E^  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
i\\xsX  ivmmuuitv  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  really 
Ih'Ivm^i^hI  tv^  it«  We  find  Ibere,  as  in  PiuTs  writings,  the  di&- 
Uuotiv^u  v^f  tho  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

Jo)\i\  iKhx^  not  montioa  in  his  Go^l  the  institution  of 
U^ktiAiu  by  Christ,  but  he  treats  at  length  of  that  which 
f\^MUH  tho  kUhw  Uit^  s{>mtual  element  of  baptism — for  to  this 
tKo  \H^\vorsi\tiv>n  Ivtw^vu  Christ  and  Nioodemus  relates — that 
\\\\\\\\\  tuuuUv'rmativm  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  in 
o|»)H^i:«\Mk  to  tho  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  without  which  no 
<>no  ouu  Ihhvuuo  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  that  is,  of 
)l)(^  luviHiblo  oUurx'h.  ^  And  this  also  applies  to  the  Holy 
Hu|»j»<»r,  V\>v  iw  what  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
(loiuuM  tliMi>;uuttHl  by  the  n:une  of  regeneration,  has  a  relation 
!<•  l»M|iliMiu.  NO  what  ho  represents  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
il«»lin.  lunlor  (ho  inu\^>  of  "  esuiug  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
IiIiumI."  luMvm  u  Kiiuilar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Christ  had 
•lum»nh<Hl  lihuHoir  iVfi  the  true  mauna,  the  true  bread  from 

'  Tli»'  iMoutloii  of  "  MM^er**  in  John  iii.  5,  is  only  of  secondary  im- 

|Mi|i.»uim.  lu  ohior,  bv  n^forrlng  to  a  8}-mbol  ^miliar  to  Nicodemua,  to 

ri'iHli.r  |>ui|MOiio  to  \\\\  \\\\\\k\  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Dinne 

****»iH.  tvhioli  WMM  muHlt\(l  for  owry  man.     Hence,  in  the  subsequent  part 

1*  ilhouumo,  C'IuIhI  mouHous  only  being  'bom  of  the  Spirit,'* 
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lieaYeD,  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishable 
nature,  with  only  an  earthly  power  to  recruit  the  bodily  life, 
bat  which  is  of  divine  origin  and  nature,  capable  of  imparting 
divine  life,  and  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner  rt\^T}  for 
an  eternal  duration.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come 
down  fi*om  heaven,  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  in  order 
to  impart  divine  life  to  mankind,  so  that  eveiy  one  can  only 
by  oonununion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  hfe,  thus  appearing 
in  human  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  what  he  is  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine 
and  human  nature,  Christ  goes  on  to  ^lare  what  he  Ti-ill 
give  to  mankind  for  their  salvation,  (corresponding  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  manna  which  was  sought  for  from  him) — 
the  surrender  of  his  flesh  (his  life  belonging  to  the  sensible 
world)  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  wor-ls 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  6{x>kcD  of 
eating  his  flesh  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  even 
stronger  terms  under  an  image  still  more  striking,  and  mark  121;:' 
the  idea  still  more  accurately;  he  represented  the  eating  of 
hi»*flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating'  of  hi.s  f!  ..sii 
and  drinking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  ///> 
0/  m^n,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  it.self  enters  into 
TTiftTilrinfi^  makes  them  entirely  its  own»  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  Llood  of  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  p:irt:ciijation  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  Lurriariity.  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accompiisl'ied 
by  the  historical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  literal  sense,  by 
saying,  as  a  key  for  the  nght  interpretation  of  his  v.i .rfli, 
"  ITie  spirit  giveth  life — tkelieih  projiUtk  nothing;"  therefore, 
he  could  not  have  intended  to  sav. that  men  shoild  n-iikc:  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  object  of  sense,  for.  like  all  fvsL.  it  C-nM 
not  profit  the  inner  man.  but  that  by  mean?;  of  Lis  apf-cfiniij: 
in  the  flesh  in  the  sensible  world,  they  should  appropriate  Lis 
spirit  as  the  life-giving  principle.  **  Th^,  uorh  that  I  iay 
mjUo  yoUj  are  spirit  and  life;'  they  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood according  to  their  mere  sound,  their  literal  eipressic  n, 
but  only  according  to  their  cc-:itents,  ivhioh  are  sj'irit  and 
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life,  possessing  a  divine  vitality.*  Therefore,  the  symbol^ 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  to 
the  process  of  imbuing  the  whole  nature  of  every  one  who  is 
received  by  &ith  into  his  communion,  with  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  human  prin- 
ciple in  aU  who  stand  m  communion  with  him ;  the  constant 
humanizing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imbuing,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
consists.  As  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  so  is  tins,  the  sequel 
of  regeneiation,  t&  continui  regeneration  (aTit  w^  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  P&ul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  other's  views. 

The  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
in  this,  that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  with  the 
Father;  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image ;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  diviiie  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — ^the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  • 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13 ;)  and  ^this  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Christian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation;  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
God  revealed  in  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  source  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  sanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  that,  by 
his  flesh  and  blood,  nothing  more  was  to  be  understood  than  his 
doctrine  in  reference  to  divine  life-giving  power.  By  ahp^  and  oT/mc,  he 
certainly  meant  more  than  his  f^fjiara.  These  words  of  Christ  coniain 
only  the  canon  of  correct  interpretatioi^,  and  leave  the  application  to 
his  hearers. 
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nflective  mind,  accordiDg  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being, 
pmsning  ibis  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
origiiial  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  intimations  -which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
dements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

As,  accordingly,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  independent  deve- 
k^ment  of  Chiistianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
stand-point,  so  the  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  trace  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
kwB  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolic  church  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  in 
tiie  order  of  .their  development. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

MADE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  FOUETP  EDITION. 


P.  6,  pote  2,  add,  "  It  is  stated,  in  Luke  xxiv.  53,*  that  the 
disciples  '  were  continually  in  the  temple^  and  hence  it  might 
be  plausibly  inferred,  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  morning  of 
this  Ifigh  Feast ;  yet  possibly,  when  Luke  wrote  his  Qo^pel, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  information  respecting  the ,  parti- 
culars of  this  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  short  summary  of  it** 

P.  10,  L  22,  after  "  interpretation"  add,  "  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  folly  in  * 
the  sequel,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  chiirch  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  accoimt  in  the  Acta 
would  certainly,  on  a  superficial  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  with- 
out violence  be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  the  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  should  our  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  a 
record  which  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
account  of  its  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  fer  more 
propriety  than  the  accoimt  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  in 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  its  existing  form  could  ^ot 
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proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness.  But  the 
ption  that  Hie  fact  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
ongues'  must  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
mot  consider  so  certain  as  to  be  applied  to  every  single 
;e  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves, 
nless  the  exposition  of  all  the  passages  taken  separately 

0  the  same  fundamental  hxit,  can  we  regard  such  an  as- 
ion  as  sufficiently  justified  Now  although,  as  follows 
^hat  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  apo- 
rere  furnished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
guages  for  the  publication  of  the  Qospel,  cannot  be  main- 
l ;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explai^ 
itself  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
e  modified  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  a  priori, 
he  communication  of  such  a  supernatural  gift  of  tongues 
Q  impossibility.  It  must  be  our  special  business,  first  of 
►  hannonize  the  fects  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 

1  records,  for  not  tUl  then  can  we  examine  how  they  are 
d  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature; 

laws  according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
tianity  operate  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
at  is  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  immediate 
uer  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
al  application  of  the  imderstanding  and  the  memory. 
rding  to  the  same  law  by  which  that  is  not  commu- 
jd  by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discovered 
e  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  was  not 
(fice  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
iguages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they  needed 
,  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
)ther  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who 
ved  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
xamples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
•tain  moments,  allows  that  to  be  known  which  otherwise 
iild  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  continued  efibrt 
e  imderstanding.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  one 
Q  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
s  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way. 
^though  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learn  languages  in 
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the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  might  not  Imppen. 
We  could  imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  by  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  communicated  to  all,  and  all 
the  contrarieties  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  peculiarities  and  languages :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion— which  as  yet  we  are  fer  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— ^between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit, — 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  expres- 
sion, language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
divine  life  which  here  first  of  aU  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own, — ^how  by  means  of 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  there  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ, — ^which  it  would  require  a  course  of  ages  to  develop  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  i:he  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii.  6,  11,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  account,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  r^arded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  narrative.  If 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  even  to  such  as  were 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  although  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  fdr 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenomenon,     But  now,  though, 
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Tj  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking  in  nnknowiL 
lai^oagCB^  yet  the  persons  idioare  intzxxluced  speakic:; 
^be  fi>nowing  yerses  (12  and  13),  express  their  astonishment 
■B  reepecting  something  which  sorprised  the  sober-minded 
of  the  spectatorsy  so  as  to  leave  them  in  donbt  what  it 
"while  others,  the  altogether  mde  and  camallj-minded. 
they  intneBsed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.      All 
bdHb  Teiy  weD,  if  we  take  it  as  describing  the  impression 
I  by  the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the 
of  God,  uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
utterance  must  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
that  some  most  have  been  amazed  bv  what  thev  could 
compinehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  on  the 
Mule  affiiir  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.     And  what 
NIm  Apoetle  Peter  says  in  iL  15,  in  answer  to  that  charze. 
f.apama  lather  to  confirm  this  explanation  than  the  other. 
^fhy  should  he  have  referred  to  the  &ct  that  it  was  not  the 
lime  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
Ivte  brought  forward  proofs  suited  to  enli^ten  the  carnal 
mnltitiide,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign. 
Viknown  languages,  could  not  be  one  of  the  effects  of  in- 
iooDcationl 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  first  words  with  which  the  narrative 
cf  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  com- 
piled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived 
nam  tv.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  '  And  they  were  all  filled 
'With  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  b^an  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
fte  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'  By  these  *  other  tongues,' 
idiich  dififered  from  conmion  human  tongues — ^tongues  as  they 
irere  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  think  of  foreign  languages.  We  find, 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  point  to  something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  firom  w.  7 — 12.  And  those  words 
ihemselyes  cannot  literally  be  understood  of  purely  distinct 
fefeign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  ^e  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phryjria,  Pam- 
phylia^  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited 
ly  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that 
tune  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek  and  Latin 
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languages.    Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  description  is  rather 
rhetorical  than  purely  historical. 

"  If  we  compare  some  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  ^hich 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  these  ao- 
counsts  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  former 
passages.     As  speaking  with  new  tongues  was  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded  fi:om  the  new 
divine  life  communicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspiiution,  so  this  was  ererywhere  ' 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  was 
renewed,  where  the  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  during  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
faith    germinated  in  the  already  prepared   hearts  of   the 
Gentiles,  and  they  received  the  first  divine  impression  of  the 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  x.  46  ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received  Christian 
baptism,  Acts  xix.  6.      In  such  situations  and  circumstances^ 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  woidd  have  heea 
without  object  or  significance.      Whenever  the  consciotisneai 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springii^ 
from  it  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  channel  for 
expressing  his  feelings ;    otherwise,    we    must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  thing  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christianity. 

"  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Actit 
X.  46,)  '  speaking  with  tongues '  is  connected  with  '  magnify- 
ing God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  '  speaking  with  tongues  *  is 
followed  by  '  prophesying '  (Trpo^ijreufiv)  ;  and  as  by  this  (the  . 
full  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  something  allied  to  the  former. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  filled  the  disciples,  of  which 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  them  a  new  language;  the  new  feelings  and  intuitions 
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[,  IMaled  themselves  in  new  words ;  the  new  wine  requirei  new 
bofcties.  We  know  not  whence  the  ori^n  is  to  bo  deduced  of  thu 
teignation,  taken  as  it  is  &x>m  the  fife,  and  corre^j/'^ndin^  to 
Ibe  nature  of  the  hat.    Yet  a  true  tradition  mi:rht  fonn  tb? 
mond-work  of  the  ciiticallj-suspected  passage  at  the  cl^'Se  of 
itiBk'B  Gospel,  so  that  Chnst  himself  maj  hare  markc^d  the 
ywV^ng  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the 
mfkdt,  whidi  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.      At  all  «n'ent<S;  we 
md  what  is  rdated  to  it  in  meaning  in  the  diiscourseh  of 
Cbrist^ — ^the  promise  of  speaking  with  the  new  power  which 
VDolol  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Holj  .Spirit,  and  of 
tbm  'new  mouth  and  wisdom*  (Luke  xxL  15)  that  he  wotjld 
gifo  them.     From  the  beginning,  this  speak:n:r  with  i^.'n^ues 
apg^t  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others  but  o.*j]y 
In  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  ircj^elled 
bjr  inward  pressure  to  reT&il  itself  in  words.     Wc  hare  no 
iMKHi  fiir  taking  any  other  view  of  the  fim  Penteco^-'tal  day. 
Bate^s  disooorae  gave  the  word  for  others,  the  iufirinia  of  the 
new  *<wgp"<M,  or  the  added  Tpo^rirevur,     Thns  it  was  pei^japs 
WHDflthing  annexed  to  the  original  use  of  this  def-iirnation 
when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  ek-vation  fx'ca;!:? 
from  one  another,  the  "  speak in:i  in  ton::iie3  "  was 
especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  thiat  ec-<:taTic 
Mate  in  which  the  think inor  faculty    Ls    lei:3    consciously 


^Onnrviewii^  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo=tles  as  it 
KeB  belbsie  na,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
hu  been  nid,  a  predominant  ideal  element,  which  hu.s  infiise<l 
ftnlf  into  the  construction  of  the  historv,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  "■"»"«  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  peculiar  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symlxJic 
wonder,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  our  in  qui  n-, 
to  vegazd  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  objective,  but  to 
.tanafer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  .so  that  the  con- 
eeption  of  the  &ct  according  t^j  this  idea.  Ijos  in  this  particular 
inrtance  been  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  jxrrs^.n-s  arc  dis- 
poeed  to  call  this  a  mythical  eleynont  miu;rl:ii^'  with  the 
bistorical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  '^e 
duill  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  rriU-'ft  o:ice  for  all 
declare,  that  such  single  unhibtorical  traits  0.^:1  by  no  mciins 
be  employed  to  stamp  the  whole  naiTativc  in  ^vLich  tLcy 
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occur  as  unhistorical  or  mythical.  By  the  consequential 
application  of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticisnob — that^ 
in  general,  where  anything  is  found  unhistorical  or  mythical^ 
no  real  history  is  to  be  recognised, — ^very  little  history  would 
be  left ;  the  greater  part  of  history  must  be  sacrificed  to 
a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
some  departures  from  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20, 1.  11  from  the  bottom,  after  "ideas"  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propound  a  certain  number  of  articles  of 
feith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Kedeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  founded  his  church  on  the 
&cts  of  his  life  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the 
church  proceeded  not  from  a  certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  a  creed,  but  only  from  the  acknowledgment  of  one  feet 
which  included  in  itself 'all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence  of  Christianity — ^the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind; 
namely,  his  resurrection,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  1.  6,  after  "property"  add,  "On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  community  of  goods  we 
are  not  to  interpret  everything  literally,  since  in  an  artless 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various  grada- 
tions in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  eccentric 
relation  accruing  from  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
and  the  later  limitation  of  the  community  of  goods  produced 
by  circumstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  could  not  be  kept  distinct  from  one  another ;  that 
things  of  different  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  might  easily  happen  in  an  historical  representation 
collected  from  various  sources.  Whichever  of  these  two 
suppositions  we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  in  suspecting  the  historical 
authority  of  these  accounts. 

"  At  all  events,  the  community  of  goods  practised  by  the 
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ink  Christians,  whatever  form,  we  suppose  it  to  have  taken, 
vu  aomething  that  was  formed  from  within ;  it  "wus  the 
natiual  expression  of  a  spirit  which  bound  them  all  to  one 
mother.  Everything  here  must  have  proceeded  fix>m  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on 
tibe  free  act  of  the  pure  disposition ;  nothing  was  effected 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  L  5  from  the  bottom,  "  feith,"  add  the  following 
note.  "  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Baur*s  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  are 
delineated  in  the  Acts  as  super-human,  and  as  it  were 
magical  beings.  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  in  con- 
adering  the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understandii^  the  words  Xonrolg,  '  the  rest,*  to  mean  the 
other  Christians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  avavTec  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  XoiTTol  distinguished  from  the  avrayrBQ  can  only  be  those 
who  were  not  Christians,  afterwards  called  Xaoc,  '  the  people,* 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii.  47." 

P.  29,  L  13,  after  "take  place"  add,  "  Every  imprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  Mi  to  perceive  that  such 
on  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could 
n6t  be  otherwise.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
nigh  at  hand ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way,  which 
separate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gtudually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the 
prophets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  information  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
pressly informed  us  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things 
which  are  known  only  by  their  ftilfilment.  It  would  require 
the  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  in  order  to  understand 
the  course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  aright 
respecting  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
pointe  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dom in  perspective  exhibition,  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it 
would  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  working  outwards 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  the  life  of  humanity.  But 
naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are  most  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  of  the  parabolio 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood 
from  the  history  itself.  It  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Chns- 
tianity,  that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new 
principle  for  earthly  histo^,  not  as  destined  to  form  a  new 
oultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  earthly  relations ;  it 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  tiTue  that  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  point 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  must  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  eye  was  fixed  only  on  that 
friture  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable  state,  to  which 
believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  liat  the  process  of  the 
world's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appearance 
would  not  be  effected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  develop- 
ment. Thus  the  disciples  must  at  first  have  contemplated  the 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ.  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  them  as  an  institute  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  till  all  things  woidd  become  new.  But  here 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  proceed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them." 

P.  41, 1.  8,  after  "  affected"  add,  «  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gospel 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestrained  power. 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  the 
risen  Saviour,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  fixture  Resurrection  founded 
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(HI  him,  must  haye  rendered  them  hateful  lo  this  sect.  A 
predozninaat  negative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
mistrustful  of  popular  movements  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religiouB  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
zolatiug  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  ako  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  and  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
Tenture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
and  rapidly  Spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  bear.  But  what  served  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  must  have 
contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  favourably  disposed  to- 
mu-ds  them.**! 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  after  "  history"  aM^  "  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Baur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  took  place  in  the  Sanhedrim,  wo  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
formal  legal  deposition.  But  the  w^ant  of  such  a  document 
can  bo  no  reason  for  rendering  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  pronounce  the  historical  naiTatives  of  the  ancients  to 
be  incredible,  because  the  speeches  they  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  wliom  they 
are  attributed  ?  But  in  the  ancients  wo  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standing-point  and  in  his  own  cliaracter. 
In  the  accounts  now  imdcr  consideration,  this  objectivity  of 
historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  accounts,  such  as 
frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  in  the  discom-scs  of  Peter  or 

*  ThiB  ia  contrary  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Baur,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Paul,  p.  84,  will  not  allow  any  historical  truth  in  the  account 
eontained  in  the  Acts,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  the  Sadducees 
against  the  Christians,  and  calls  in  question  generally  the  truth  of  the 
tccount  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
t  connexion. formed  d priori  {nur  eine  aprioriscJie  comhi?iation).  "  Since 
the  discouncs  of  the  disciples,"  he  thinks,  "  could  contain  nothing  more 
important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  em- 
bittered and  decided  opponents  of -!t  need  be  imagined  than  the 
Sadducees,  the  avowed  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection."  Wo 
most  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points,  recoguisc  the  objective  his- 
torical pragmatism  (a  consideration  of  events  in  their  actual  causes  and 
effects)  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change  into  the  subjective. 
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Paul,  do  not  form  the  bass^  ttc  cannot  be  surprised,  if  in 
these  artless  narratives,  the  principle  that  was  believed  to 
animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  should  be  put , 
into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  maxim« 
Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  as  to  render  the  narrar 
tive  palpably  imhistoricaL  From  their  standing-point  the 
Sanhedrim  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
lame  man.  And  vet,  as  ^ev  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
plain  the  whole  as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obliged  to  hush  up  the  af&if  if  possible, 
without  arousing  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures, 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  laist  to  be  devoid  of  senses 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truthi 
— a  folly  which  earthlv  rulers  are  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P.  4 Jr.  L  2,  "before*  the  Sanhedrim,"  add  note  ;— "Baur 
is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  eig  'IcpoveroX^/i,  Acts 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implication  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  not  aU  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  afifoir  was 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  such  an  indication,  but  would  have  expressed 
much  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to 
the  reporter,  who,  fix)m  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circimistance  tmconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark  of  originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  44.  L  8,  "  before  them,"  add  note : — "  Baur  is  also  dis- 
posed to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  the 
lame  man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
he  was  seized  in  company  with  tiie  apostles  and  brought  forth 
it  the  same  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the  special 
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arders  of  the  Sanhedrim^  because  the  corptis  delicti  reLited  to 
him ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbable.  The  San- 
hedrim, or  a  party  in  it>  might  "wish  to  try  whether  tlicy 
oould  not  succeed^  by  a  personsd  inspection,  or  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment. 
Anally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was  made  wliolo,  at 
these  proceedings,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  45.  1.  21,  "Christians,"  (note.)  Baur  considers  that 
yfbat  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably  suflGi- 
dent  to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "Nothing  can  bo  more  blameable," 
he  says,  "than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily 
introduces  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
witL  I  have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I 
attach  no  great  weight  The  example  of  a  Nicodcmus,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  no  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
is  founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be 
secret  Mends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi  7)  it  is  remarked  that  "  a  great  company  of 
ike  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faitUr  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  sapposition  in  order  to  fi^ee  the  whole  of  the  narrative  fi-om 
the  charge  of  internal  improbability.  I  wisli  the  intelligent 
leader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  Baur  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitraiy  fictions 
for  historiod  truths. 

P.  46,  L  1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  We  must  here  notice 
Baur's  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  alto- 
gether unhistorical.  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — The  number 
of  believers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  ("about  an  hundred  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  that  Christ,  after  his  Resui-- 
rection,  appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
"K  this  small  number  bo  manifestly  incorrect,  then  the  large 
numbers  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more 
trustworthy,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bznall  number  preceded  the  large  ones  only  to  give  a  more 
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vivid  improBsion  of  the  rapid  and  important  increafle  of  tiia 
church,  which  makes  each  claas  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
the  groat,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur*s  sappomtioii 
wore  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  fiom 
it  is  by  no  moans  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the 
use  of  small  and  largo  numbers  in  order  to  render  move 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  tho  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  arUeas  ro- 
prcHciitation,  nor  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Banr 
palms  upon  tlio  autlior  of  the  Acts;  and  I  think  that  the 
natural  construction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impression 
upon  every  iup;enuous  and  unperverted  mind.  But  the  snp- 
jxmition  itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  see  no  contra- 
dictiou  between  tho  account  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statement; 
for  tlio  referencjo  in  Acts  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
wh<)lo  (ylirJHtian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  w(jr()  OHHeuiblod  in  that  place.  When  Baur  further  main- 
tiiinH,  that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen  will  not 
allow  UH  to  Ntipposo  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  im« 
portaut,  I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
<3loar  tliat  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  be^ 
air(!(5te{l  bv  that  persecution. 

i*.  4  n.  I.  5,  "gospel,"  (note.)  Dr.  Baur  charges  me  with  a 
grfivo  fault  in  my  historical  investigations — that  I  have  not 
inontionod  tho  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison. 
Ifo  finds  here  the  InconBcquontial  attempt  to  set  aside  ananti- 
snrx^rnaturalist  principle,  a  dishonoiuuble  concealment  of  diffi- 
euiticH.  lie  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary, 
<jith(!r  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  relation,  or 
allow  liistorical  criticism,  if  wo  believe  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  all  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  cxegctical,  a  commentary  on  the  Acts,  I  must  necessarily 
occupy  myself  with  the  examination  of  that  special  point, 
what  oi)inion  is  to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  release — ^what  relation  the  sub- 
jective conception  in  tho  narrative  of  the  Acts  bore  to  the 
objective  of  the  actual  fact.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  was 
justified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what 
appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  object ;  I  was  nowise 
bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fulness.  The  deh- 
veranoe  of  Peter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for 
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me  m  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  the  history.     But  since 
Dr.  Baur  has  desu^d  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this 
point,  which  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  "with  the  utmost  frank- 
nesBL     I  am  not  troubled  at  tiie  reproach  of  partiality,  nor 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  weakness  of  faith.     I  am 
not  prevented  by  d  priori  grounds  from  admitting  the  angelic 
appearance;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  such  a  &ct,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  liistorical  connexion,  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  narrative,  it  by  no  means 
fioUowB  that  there  is  no  historical  truth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  everything  was  so  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apostles :  nor  can  I  admit  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.     I  would  rather  say,  that 
the  &ct  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guidance,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  transferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.     As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baur,  I  admit  it,  and  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  full  right  in  these  investiga- 
tions.    But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  applies  it,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise its  fuU  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  application  not  only  to 
this,  but  to  any  other  historical  question.     This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly so  free  from  assumptions,  proceeds  on  assimiptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  unfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
CamBtianify. 

P.  46, 1.  20,  "  Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamaliel  as 
somewhat  imhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
&brication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  tHs,  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fiite,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  wo  find  nothing  at  all  which 
can  justify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speech  ascribed 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  indiyidual,  that  it  makes 
us  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  &ct  that 
it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by  Gamaliel.    It  perfectly 
suits  the  stand-point  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature, was  also  capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical 
stand-point  in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.     That  Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fury  against  Chris- 
tianity, proceeded  from  his  school,  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary;  for  it  is  allowed,  how  littie  right  we  have  to  judge 
of  teachers  by  their  scholars.     Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  placed 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Theudas  is 
an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  from  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
words  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might 
easily  be  amplified,  and  it  would  be  very  natural  that  Gama- 
liel should  appeal  to  examples  from  history  in  support  of  his 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.  Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  be  correct,  Gamaliel  could  not 
have  uttered  such  words;    for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which  he  appealed,   would   have    already  determined    the 
question.    Here  then  is  the  dilemma,  either  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of,  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  did  not 
really  take  place.    But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  effect  in 
ii\an  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.      Although  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  learnt  of  the  wonderful  cures 
performed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  was 
needful  to  decide  the  question  for  him. 

P.  49, 1.  2,  after  "important"  addy  "Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  opposite  stand-points, 
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'who  in  a  rode  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
npeniataral  in  Christianity^  ahd  those  who  deny  everything 
npematuralj — ^yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of 
importaQce  in  relation  to  ttie  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  beginning — ^namely,  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
Mtiura],  the  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work  together  in 
barmony.*^ 
P.  49, 1.  10, /or  "knowledge"  read  "consciousness." 
P.  49,  L  17,  after  {diroKoKwI/ig)  add,  "Thus  we  perceive 
how  the  mining  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  sci-ved 
far  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
cnlture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  imdcr- 
<*ft"<^iTig  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
could  follow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality." 

P.  50,  L  11,  (ifter  "perception"'  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  "WO  had  a  narrative  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciplesi,  after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  series  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
guishing the  various  turning-points  in  actions  and  events,  wo 
mi^t  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — ^his  relation  to  Paul  in  the  development  of 
Chnstianity.     But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  a^d  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  is  left  for  ns  bat  to 
adopt  that   divining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  fragments 
the  structure  of  the  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.     Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
eh.  vi  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations — that  Stephen  Tised  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.    Great  irritation  was  excited 
.a^inst  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.     The 
Sanhedrim  had  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
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Spread  of  the  new  sect ;  but  of  an  upstir  among  the  people  in 
relation  to  it^  no  trace  had  yet  been  seen;  something  new, 
therefore,  must  intervene  by  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Mesedahship  of  Jesus  would  become  so  offensiYe  to  thosd 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     And  this  probable 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  the    charge    brought  against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  who  were  thus  irritated  :   '  We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against    Moses  and 
against  God,'  Acts  vi.  11.     For  the  first  time  since  Christ 
personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  had  such  an  accusation  been  heard  against  a 
Christian;    for  hitherto  the    believers,  agreeing  with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  had 
given  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  •f  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  Grospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and 
perpetual  validity ;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  befieved 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  woidd  also  appear  to  them 
as  blasphemy  against   God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promisedjan  ever- 
enduring  validity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
phetic passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  stand-point, 
and  that  the   Old    Testament  itself   pointed  to  a  higher 
stand-point,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  iiio  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.      The   whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  religion  was 
held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  temple. 
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Bf  him  it  was  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  per- 
ftetly  new  stand-point  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  was  to  be  created  by  Chnst — a  purely  spiritual 
vonihip  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faith  iu  its  founder 
wonld  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  He  referred, 
probably/  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  one  by  himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intima- 
!  tions  of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  which  were 
!  contained  in  the  words  he  uttered,  since  with  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  como  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  charge  brought  agamst  Stephen  deserved  to  be  called 
a  fiJse  one  f  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  bo  after- 
wards said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of 
bkaphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  accoimt  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therein  revealed,  he  was  charged  with  an  inimical  design ; 
and  funoe  his  opponents  understood  in  a  different  sense  what 
he  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  false.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  which  Stephen 
wa«  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen  s  real 
meaning  from  what  his  enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's 
defenoe^  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  different  foim,  if  ho 

^  Bat  here  the  question  arises  whether  we  have  the  discourse  of 
Stephen  in  all  essential  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts.  The  latter  is  advocated  by  Baur.  But  we 
most  maintain  that  if  the  author,  of  the  Acts  had  been  so  skilled  in 
historio  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to'  Stephen's  stand- 
point, and  to  invent  such  a  discourse  in  his  style  and  character,  his  own 
historical  composition  woiUd  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  from  the  first,  have  drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  dcyelopmcnt  of 
Christianity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  here  narrated,  stands  in  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artis- 
tical  dexterity  which  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  such  a  writer  had  wished  to 
represent  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  the  collision  that  then  first  took 
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could  have  explained  the  charges  brou^t  against  him  as 
entirely  founded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground-work  which  he  couM 
not  retract;  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain 
with  earnestness.  After  this  preliminary  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  narrative." 

P.  50,  1.  15,  "stand-point,"  add  note,  ^*To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  De  Orationis  habitoe  a  Stephano,  Act,  c.  vii.  consUio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prag- 
matism in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  champions  of 
the  Christian  faith  (for  which  I  am  under  obligations  to 
Dr.  Baur,  who  probably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luke. 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  from  the  notices 
of  single  fiicts  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  piiblic  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  Paul.  (See 
Schneckenburger  s  work  on  the  Acts,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
had  really  been  his  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  becoming  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizans  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
cast,  and  too  little  supported  by  his  own  language,  to  induce 
me  to  approve  of  such  an  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  1.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  when  Baur,  in  his 
book  on  Paul,  p.  56,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transferring 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  cannot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can*  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnesses 
probably  were  not  wanting  here ; "  as  little  also  can  it  be 

place  lictween  the  Bpiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  Bland- 
point  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have 
concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end. 
A  j)lan  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjujited  could  hardly  hjive  bee^i 
uudertalroT)  by  a  OhristiaT)  of  tliat  primilivc  a,?c, 
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tapiioscd  how  their  witness  should  be  hero  nothing  but  falijc- 
hood.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusa- 
tion may  be  fedse  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put  forth  by  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basis, 
fiat  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
dedgn  in  this,  we  should  rather  note  the  want  of  historical 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  1.  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (note.)  Baur 
Ib  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transaction,  something  unhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  supposed,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  the  Sanhedrim,  who  listened  to 
him  at  first  so  quietly,  but  then  are  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  1  This  tribimal  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of  death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility before  the  Roman  governor.  As  we  can  form  no 
consistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  only  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen  in 
their  fimatical  excitement,  and  dragged  him  forth  to  be  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acts  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and 
luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibility  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fury,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  still  wo 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discourse  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was  delivered.  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  great  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
Sai^edrim  was  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  charge  ; 
for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything 
tbat  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  respecting  Stephen  happened  in 
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one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been  found  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known 
of  them,  which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  AVhen  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Diyiney 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  forefethers  was  suited  to 
testify  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favour.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discoiurse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  from  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  liis  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fanatical  fury  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  listen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen. 
He  was  dragged  out,  and  now  the  punishment  began  which 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions, 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
truth. 

P.  52, 1.  2  from  bottom, /or  "relinquish"  read  "discharge." 
P.  54, 1.  2,  "could  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  must 
always  maintain  against  Baur  that  Stephen  s  discourse  is  left 
unfinished,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
sketched ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  pointy 
for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
inteiTupted ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  discourse  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported." 

P.  55, 1.  20,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
ground  whatever  to  discover  (as  Baur  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on  his  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  it 
is  urged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
xxiii.  34  and  46.  This  agreement  could  not  be  merely  acci- 
dental, but  points  to  tho  same  soiu:ce.     But  I  do  not  perceive 
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ijmi  the  literal  agreement  whioh  exists  here,  can  only  bo  so 
■-  CB^dained,  since  the  agreement  may  be  very  naturally  accounted 
|ar  on  the  ground  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
irairds  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
cqiressed  itself  in  Stephen.  That  fidse  testimony  against 
Gbrist,  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
liken  as  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56, 1.  3  from  bottom,  after  "destruction"  addy  "  As  wo 
iakve  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostilities  waged  against  a 
trath  when  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publisliers 
have  had  to  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
fbexr  consciousness  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
fiom  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical  Judaism 
must  have  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  freer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,  "Restorer."  (Note.)  ^^T^  or  ^i;^^.  See 
Gesenius's  Dissertation  i>6  Samaritanorum  Theologia,  (1822,) 
and  his  Carmina  Samaritana,  p.  75. 

P.  58,  1.  11  y  for  "this  intelligence,"  read  "the  highest 
ioteUigence." 

P.  60,  1.  17.  "  The  information,"  &c.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  groat  surprise  to  tho  chm-ch  at 
Jerusalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
HDtrance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  sci-uples 
could  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at  the  spread  of  tlio  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  liis 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
counteracted  the  prejudice  against  them.  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Gosppl  operated 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  believers 
as  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
teason  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to 
Samaria.     If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  object  of  thck 
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mission  &om  the  effects  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a  deacon,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  proceed  on  an 
amgrounded  supposition — ^and  to  infer  the  design  fix)m  the 
consequences,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  very 
imcertain.  With  much  greater  right  we  may  admits  that' 
a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this  mission.  This 
mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  laboured,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.  It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — a  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  the  Christians  of* 
Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  would  be,  that  the  old  church  could  not 
fully  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistio 
preachers,  which  already  began  to  be  formed  from  Chris- 
tianity. But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  r^ard- 
ing  this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Samaritans.  Both  grounds  of  mistrust  might  indeed  be 
blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of 
connexion  for  the  first.  At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samaritans  must  have  appeared  to  the  two  apostles  as 
defective.  Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  but  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  -,  for  what 
this  might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience^ 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.  They 
had  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  believers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  faith  are  conditioned  by  its  quality,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of  its  origination.  Among  the  Samaritans, 
living  faith  in  the  Kedeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing. Since  it  was  not  a  feeUng  of  the  need  of  redemption 
founded  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led  them 
to  believe,  their  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  ^religious  and  moral  principle.  It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  only  an  \mdefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  still  more  per- 
verted from  its  true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  GoeS 
Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led  them 
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BtiU  fnrlher  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  was 
erinoed  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
him  rather  than  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  words. 
Still  this  was  a  &ith  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
had  beheld  performing  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  by  outward  appearances,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
thing extemaL  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
ooly  an  outward  object  of  &ith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
thcar  inner  life.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still 
something  foreign  which  astonished  them  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  another  person.  Certainly  the  two  apostles  would 
perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a 
true  Christian  church.  Wo  have  not  a  full  account  in  the 
ActSy"  &C. 

P.  62y  note  1,  after  "basis"  cidd,  "  But  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  genuine  historical 
impress  from  all  those  £mcies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind 
be  so  for  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  &il  to 
recognise  it.** 

P.  66,  L 10,  after  "occasion"  add,  "  But  before  we  proceed  any 
further,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
different  stand-points  against  the  credibility  of  the  account 
in  the  Acts  which  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal 
probability  of  the  whole  narrative.*  The  stand-point  which 
Peter  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  of  Paul  in  a 
peculiar,  independent  manner.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  Peter's  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhibited  in  his  conference 
with  Paul  at  Antipch,  cannot  be  explained  on  tliis  ground ; 
but  that  every  difficulty  will  bo  removed,  if  wo  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 

>  By  Gfh)ier,  in  his  work,  "Die  heilige  Sage,"  1  Abth.  s.  444,  and 
hj  Baur,  in  his  often-quoted  work  on  Paul  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
rappoaition  that  the  Acts  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  tliat  the 
fixBt  part  wag  composed  by  a  follower  of  Peter ;  and  Baur,  on  the  sup- 
poritton  tiiat  Uie  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  hcnotic  or  conciliatory 
deaign ;  bat  they  both  arrive  at  similar  results. 

TOL.  IL  G 
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Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from 
out  in  opposition  to  his  own  stand-point  and  mode  of 
thinking,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow- 
ledged &ct8  of  his  ministry.  But  is  it,  then,  really  probable^ 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  whidi 
made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselves 
so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  supe- 
riority of  an  individual  who,  from  the  difference  between 
his  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  fer  leto 
fitted  to  operate  upon  them,  or  by  an  adduction  of  fitcts 
which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  &ith  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  1  We 
know  ftdl  well,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  preju- 
dices by  an  appeal  to  external  &cts — ^how  strongly  men  are 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  favour, 
all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudicea  And 
would  a  man  of  Peter  s  strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  bo  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an 
influence  proceeding  only  from  without^  apart  from  any  point 
of  internal  connexion  in  his  own  course  of  development!  A 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre- 
paration for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.  The  first 
polat  of  connexion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  announced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing. If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christiaen  conscious- 
ness might  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment. But  this  development  from  within  might  also  he 
supported  by  outward  facts,  which  might  easily  be  forth- 
coming, if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paid  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles ;  when  it  would  bo  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  course, 
Christian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the  inner  man 
without  a  struggle.  Evcryvvliere  we  shall  bo  prepared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christi^mity  a  co-operation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.  And  wlion  we  find  an 
account  handed  down  which  con-csponds  to  all  these  points^ 
w©  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  imprpss  of  nature  and 
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of  tmih.  Idea  and  histoiy  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreoyer,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  this  intermediate  stand-point 
vill  therefore  necessarily  correspond  to  his  own  course  of  do- 
Tdopnient. 

"  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second 
diapier  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  ihe  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  it.  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  such  a  course  in  Peter  s 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

"  When  Peter,  imder  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  &om  free  intercourse  with  the 
Gentile  Christians,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  to  convince  him  of  the  truths  that  were  opposed  to  his  Hne 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agreement 
with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction  between  his 
princijiles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  express 
himself  more  strongly  in  order  to  mark  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;  GaL  iL  14, 
'  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellQst  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  Jews?'  It  is  evident  from  these  very  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
as  Paul,  in  v.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical ;  *  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  tlie  ^th  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  ho 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renunciation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  from  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  wo  not  find 
a  hint  referring  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles? 
Had  not  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  ho  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  in  Pales- 
tine,— ^that  from  the  beginning  he  had  acted  independently 
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in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel — ^the  most  natural  oppois 
tunity  for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  first  through  him 
had  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  tha 
Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  principles  first  of  aE 
laid  down  by  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  ? 

"  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  furnishes  us  here  with  the  on]^  | 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development,  and 
which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  the  subject  itself.  The 
narrative  is  in  fact  drawn  fi*om  the  life,  and  contains  in  it  aU 
the  elements  from  which  a  natural  vivid  representation  can  be 
formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
make  it  such.^  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manufactiire 
of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
historian  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivia 
historical  representation  from  an  accoimt  which  does  not 
develop  all  the  points  that  are  requisite  for  a  perfect  tinder- 
standing  of  the  fkcta.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  several 
things  which  are  not  literally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outlines,  5 
he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  ;  that  is  here  the  side  that  belongs  to  historical  truth ; 
as  to  the  natural  circumstances  and  natural  connexion  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  direct  his 

^  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mythical  com- 
position is  not  admissible  here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a 
designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  object  that  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  But  as  we  cannot  in  general 
find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  con- 
nexion to  support  the  charge  of  such  a  fraits  pia  pervading  the  whole 
of  it,  so  we  think  that  in  this  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  nar- 
rative with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide  against  Baur's  nnnatnial 
artificial  construction  of  it.  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter,  which 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  (p.  78,)  and  contained  the  legitimation  of  those  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to  fashion  the 
materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconceptions, 
or  if  they  can  look  at  everything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  things  the  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fkncies. 
But  whoever  is  not  labouring  under  the  complaint  of  spectral  ap- 
Bearances,  will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  whole  xjarr^tivQ 
^  can  justify  such  a  comparison. 
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Ittention^  we  must  endeavour  to  fill  them  up  according  to  the 
iodications  contained  in  the  account  itself. 

"The  impulse  once  given  to  the  ftuther  spread  of  the  Gospel 
lieyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  fiud 
diurches  founded  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  account. 
PoBsibiyy  the  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  the  Samaiitans 
induced  both  the  apostles^  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  behevers,  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tion against  Stephen,  led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural — since  the  apostles  were  at  first 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  and  in  the 
original  community  of  believers  everything  was  under  their 
guidance — that  the  newly-founded  foreign  churches  should 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  imder  their  superin- 
tendence. And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidanco 
pecohar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the 
younger  churches  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitation  journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  chmxhes 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Meditenuncan  Sea.^ 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labour  only  among  the  Jews ;  yet 
he  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenists,  and  of  the  receptibility  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
yfbo  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 

'  Acts  ix.  81.  Banr's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  by  the 
HelleDiBta,  we  cannot  regard  as  properly  supported,  since  no  trace  of  it 
can  be  found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow, 
because  there  is  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
eommnnication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  mention  of  these  things  in 
connexion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  among  the  Samaritans  is 
onhistoricaL  Although  both  journeys  come  under  the  common  category 
of  visitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difference  of  object  and  in  the  mode 
of  operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the 
Samaritans,  in  the  other  the  dispersed  Jews,  among  whom  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  had  been  already  laid — ^is  not  on  that  account  destroyed. 
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traces  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  Gentiles  listened 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  noight 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  things  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  discourses.  Thus  there  might  be  a  preparation  for  the 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though  it  could  not  pen^ 
ti-ate  all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his  soul 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earlier  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was 
taking  place  within  his  breast. 

**  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many 
noble-minded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  longed  with  conscious  or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  confidence  of 
religious  conviction^  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions, 
so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life, 
and  no  mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Csesarea  Stratonis,  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five  miles  from  Joppa.  This 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  from  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
have  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68, 1..  13,  after  "  enigmatical"  add,  «  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  separated  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  found  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  the 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  this,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Mes^ah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  would  assume  a  form 

*  A  prophetic  longing,  such  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plato's 
Pheedon,  although  it  might  not  be  so  strictly  intended  by  the  philoso- 
iher,^ where  it  is  said,  that  "taking  the  best  and  hardest  to  be  refuted  of 
materials  lyings,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  voyage  of  life,  carried  over 
or  if  they  can  loO^ft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
making,  and  see  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or  some  divine 
But  whoever  is  nar^rrov  rav  hvB^wtivav  >jiy(ov  \afi6vra  kcCL  dvac^tKtyK- 
pearances,  will  certairptJjucwv,  l&avep  M  irx^Sfos  Ktv^vptiiovra  SicarKewreu 
which  can  justify  such  \o  &ff^a\4a-r€pov  Koi  aKivhvv6rcpov  hr\  ficfiaiorigov 

'hs  5wwrop€v0i)mt. — Ed.  Bip.  vol.  i  p.  194. 
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taresponding  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  Booking ; 
it  vas  not  diffioult  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  political 
eovering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  religious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiah,  &om  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heaixl 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordinary works;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
tiiat  such  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  sorroimding  country.  And  here  we  must  apply  what 
ve  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  accoimt  could 
be  derived,  and  to  which  every  other  must  be  traced  back, 
eonld  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

P.  69, 1.  2,  after  «Eph.  iii.  10  "  ckW,  « In  the  picture  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  par- 
ticular traits  may  not  possess.equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
asBured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  wliich 
no  sophistical  destructive  arbitrary  criticism  can  deprive  us." 

P,  75,  L  22, /or  "It  was  natural,  &c.,  .  .  .  them;"  read, 
''As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Redeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  such  a  &ith  was  soon  awakened,  and  after  such  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
inverted  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  everything  by  its  indwelling  power,  and 
Ihese  effects  of  the  word  testified  their  well-founded  claim  to 
baptism." 
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P.  77.   Book  iii.  Ck  i.     The  followmg  is  the  introdai 
paragraph  in  the  4th  Edition  :— r-"  When  anything  new 
great  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  ibe  kingd<Ma  of 
God,   divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  ut' 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress  not  on  one  side  only,  bnt  in  \ 
several  directions.    Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whcfflu 
God   employs  as  his  instruments  co-operate  from  various 
stand-points,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that,  which 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution.     The 
various  threads  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  are  joined 
together  at  last  in  one  point.     Beginnings  are  made  and 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  for 
ever,  finally  becomes  the  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  freeing  itself  frx)m  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaism, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  through  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  for  the  whole  human 
race,  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  ^d  not  die  with  him  :  it  found 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realized  in  various  small  circles 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then  Peter  himself  came  forth 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  who  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Hellenistic  Stephen  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  very 
differently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  There  is 
a  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  from  the 
Alexandrian,  but  the  Pharisaic  school,  that  great  man  was  to 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  Christianity  in 
oj)position  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  hitherto  had 
been  his  own.  This  new  development  was  to  emanate,  not 
from  what  was  allied  to  it,  but  from  the  diametrically  opposite. 
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Thf  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scribe  of  the 
kj^gdom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spii-it 
AooUL  zeoeiye  its  form  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenio 
cnltiirey  but  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid 
CSixirtian  realism  as  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  could  impress 
itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance  of  rugged  Phari- 
nism,  than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellciiistio 
caltnre.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  there 
ihonld  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  clement  amalgamated 
with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had  been  partially 
e&cted  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted 
Palestinian  conception  of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal 
views,  something  analogous  may  be  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  from  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
accorcQng  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  great  outlines, 
and  not  as  the  arbitrary  fiction  of  any  human  mind. 

"With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  foimded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  so  extensive;  but  by  him 
especially  the  frmdamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  Efystem.     The  essence,"  &c. 

P.  78, 1.  14, after  "it"  oM^  "The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  noticing  the  change  of 
the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  from  this  period — if,  as 
Baur  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter's 
name  (p.  93)-— so  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  he  would  have 
stated  the  fact  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80, 1.  8,  after  "literature"  add^  "But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
among  people  of-  Hellenio  culture,  to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  Hellenic  literature?  The  man  who  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how 
to  become,  as  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  so  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  them  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  for  promoting 
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that  object,  read  many  writings  of  the  Grecian  philofiophets 
and  poets.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  he  would  hav6 
time  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labours  for  such  a 
purpose,  having  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood!  But 
can  we  venture  to  measure  Paul  by  the  common  standard  f 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  dmw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the 
fow  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writings. 
It  is  true  we  shall  find  in  him  such  expressions  respecting  ^ 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of- Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  of 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  others  would  be 
the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  Imd  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature,  if 
he  had  been  familiar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  ApolloB 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  speaks  of' 
himself  as  'rude  in  speech'  (cScwn/c  rf  \6yft)  2  Cor.  xi.  6, 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81, 1. 1,  after  "aliment"  add,  "  The  three  great  teachens  of 
the  church  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  grace,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  naturally  human  and  the 
Christian — ^these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin, 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  nature  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  could  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
would  resist  so  much  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  wlule  in  an  Augostin  the 
unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
lust  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  taught  the  power  of  sin,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
weU  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented 
the  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwardly;  it  was  driven 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upright 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  as 
righteous,  blameless.  As  he  himself  could  affirm  that^ 
*  touching    the   righteousness  which  is  in  the  law/  he  "was 
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'Uimeless,^  Phil.  iii.  6,  and  'in  the  Jews'  religion  he  was 
above  many  of  his  equals  in  age/  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  L  25,/or"  because  unusual,"  &c.,  read  "  because  these 
not  uniisual,"  &c, 

P.  86,  L  11,  after  "  Redeemer"  add,  "  But  this  inward  trans- 
action may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  diflFerence  of 
idiich  JB  determined  by  a  diflFerence  in  the  conception  of 
Ghristiaiiity  itself,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  diflFerence  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating God  and  the  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exclude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
flidered  only  as  the  result  of  a  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
spirit,  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  shining  forth  of 
which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea 
involnntarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
foil  for  it.  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceeded  from 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  diflPerent  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  what 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soul  of  his  Hfe,  his  thinking  and 
bis  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
ception we  must  most  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altogether  diflFerent  is  a  spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paul  would  regard  it,  and 
as  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  salvation  of  man- 
land  had  been  eflFected,  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
believers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  if  we  regard 
this  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contact  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  was 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man — ^by  a  conception  thus  understood,  the  divine  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and 
however  we  maj  conceire  of  the  appearance  as  oxAt^aidi'j 
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recognisable  to  the  senses,  yet  still  this  was  only  the  medimtt 
in  order  to  lead  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prepaia 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  communion  with  the  living  Chrisi^ 
from  which  his  whole  apostolic  efficiency  proceeded ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his 
resurrection  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  ever-enduring 
communion,  into  which  they  would  enter  with  Christ  The 
perceptions  of  the  senses,"  &c. 

P.  88, 1.  1,  after  "  Christ "  add,  «  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with  certainty, 
excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that 
all  his  other  'expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  that  pure  internal  revelation  to 
form  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  reports.  By  men- 
tiomng  in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  all  others ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  aim  to  make  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  simply 
to  point  out  the  independent  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it  here.  But  it  is  another  important  point  which  Paul  brings 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  when  he  adduces  his  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  could 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles;  and  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  1st  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  himself, 
in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other  .appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  great  fact — ^the  basis  of  Christian  feith 
and  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  glorified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  is 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of  that  perfect  con- 
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foEmity  to  bis  image  to  which  believers  will  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against  the  objective  reality  of 
ibis  appearance  of  Christ  1  May  it  not  be  said — ^As  Cornelius 
ooald  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
hdieved  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  PauL 
As  &r  as  he  tells  us  of  his  experience,  he  is  trustworthy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  fix>m  tlus  that  he  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  Hence  wo  are 
not  at  all  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
vision.  But  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct  In 
leference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
or  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  m  itself,  and 
in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
tiiat  he  could  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
that  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  &ith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence would  have  arisen  from  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct 
jadgnaent  respecting  himself.  Paul,  who  knew  by  experience 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  &om  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  wo  may 
learn  from  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Ihe  Corinthians. 

"But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  wiU  be  universally  satisfactory.  In  order  to 
recognise  it  in  its  reality,  a  peculiar  stand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  against  admitting  the  fact.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  it,  or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt.  The  decision 
depends  upfti  the  consistency  of  ike  facts,  and  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  belong.  The  demand  for  doubt  is 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  transactions  in 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  department,  is  something - 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  &cts  are  lesa 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the  standard  he  is 
Jamiliar  with,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  experience. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  transactions  whic^  follow 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
which  something  supernatural  is  inyolved.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothmg  sunematural  by  the  whole 
stand- point  from  which  he  contemplates  the  imiverae ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  history  of 
Paul's  conversion  to  those  common  lawE^  and  to  deny  every- 
thing that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  points,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  course  of  his 
examination  and  its  result.  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  falls — the  fact  of  the  actttal  resurrection 
of  Christ,  Whoever  acknowledges  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natural in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  ground  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowledge 
the  actual  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  so  fex  incapacitated  for 
admitting  the  objective  nature  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  firet  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"  But  it  is  always  most  important,  that  we  should  not  sepa-. 
i*ato  what  God  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  natural." 

P.  91, 1.  4,  after  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  arisesi, 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  ? 
lie  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devote 
his  activity  to  that  object.  He  would  here  first  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  reason  might  be,  that  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
for  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Divine  call.  On 
merely  internal  grounds  the  question  cannot  bo  decided.     It 
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tiiat  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un- 
imned  activity  Mi  himself  impelled  to  testify  among  the 
Jnn  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  enemy, 
u  ihat  after  such  an  astonishing  conTersion  of  his  inner  life, 
t  Boason  of  contemplative  repose  would  form  the  transition- 
pomt  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.     And  the  con- 
nodon  in  which  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tiana,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question ;  for  either  view  equally 
nuts  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jenisalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him." 

P.  92,  L  5,  afier  "Jerusalem"  cuid,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
joumey,  it  follows  from  what  Paul  himself  states,  in  ]ns 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  church  and 
Jerosalem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.     This  does  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acta  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  church,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for   undertaking  the  joumey,  but  only  something 
additional  while  carrying  out  his  original  design.     But  it  may 
be  asked,  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Peter]      If  Pet^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,   there    appears    the  deep  inwai'd  element,  the  con- 
templative^ tendency  of  John's  spirit  as  more  in  alliance  with 
Paul.     Hence  Paid  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  John.     But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently  brought 
into  action  tiU  a  later  period.    Peter,  in  virtue  of  liis  peculiar 
\apiafia  Kvfiepyiitretoc,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  from  the  firat  taken  the  lead 
in  all  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church.     He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a 
sufficient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  his  public 
ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in  particular.     If 
Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  church  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Grospel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
discussion  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  might 
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loiul  hitn  to  wuh  for  a  persooal  acqnaintanoe  with  Peter, 
might  bo  oue,  tiiac  he  wished  to  know  more  exactly  wl 
ho  thought  u(K>u  this  subject.     Although  it  was  not  till  Pud' 
luid  lilrctulv  gtiiueii  au  independent  sphere  of  action,  that 
n  full   i.vu&'n:iioe  took  place  between  them  on  the  relation 
of  tlio  didcrvut   spheres  of  apostolic  service  and   mode  of  ^ 
oivnitiotu  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this  f 
first    iutcr>'iow   between    Peter  and   Paul,   they   conyeraed  ^ 
ou  what  wits  ttssoucial  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church.    :' 
Now  if.  as  i*  verv  likelv.  the  conTeraion  of  Cornelius  had    '■ 
ahviuly  taken  pLu*e.  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
thcu  ocvurrvd  wa;s  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid 
ilowu  by  Fuul.     But  if  the  contrary  was  the  fiust,  the  con- 
fers luo   with    1\luI  might   be   one  of  those  influential  dr- 
vutustaiKX's    bv   which    the    conflict   in   Peter's  mind  that 
tonmnatv\l  at  the  cvuvension  of  Cornelius,  was  brought  to  its 
fuuil   ix^ult.      lu  the  dr^  case.  Peter  might  hare  acted  as 
tt  uuxliator  Ivtwccu  l\ul  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
whv»  iu  this  o.'siwt  stood  furthest  from  him.     It  is  remark- 
ttbK\  that  these  wtre  the  only  leaders  (Coryphaei)   of   the 
ciuuvh  with  whom  he  at  tirsc  came  in  contact. 

"  Uut  here  another  question  arises^  Was  it  purely  acd- 
deucivl.  tluit  raid  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
nuiu  i  Oivl  ho  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collectiTe  church 
wuvl  with  the  rest  of  the  apv.stles  ?  On  either  supposition  we 
uuist  n^ai\l  the  warra:i>*e  in  the  Acts  on  this  point  as 
«*ri\*u^vus.  l^ir  wlia:  dosizu  could  I^ul  have  had  in  so 
uetiu^  J  Shall  we  sa.'k  for  the  reason  in  what  he  savs  in  the 
KpiMlo  to  the  i^alatiiuis*  th;\t  he  wLshed  to  avoid  the  appear- 
lUKv  of  uot  having  frv^ui  the  rr^t  entered  independently  on 
the  pn^aehiug  of  the  Ov\>iv!.  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
funuslK\l  with  full  ^vwen?  ur  i:  by  the  apostles!  But  this 
apjH^iU'iuuv  would  Iv  ;is  luueh  supjvrted.  if  not  still  more  so, 
b\  s^vkii\g  a  vvutervr.ee  with  tie  pillar*  cf  the  churdi.  If 
l\uil  had  wislwvl  s*.\luloiisly  to  avoil  everythiiu:  which  might 
fovvnir  such  au  arivanuioe,  he  w.;uli  uot  have  gone  at  aU  to 
Jer^i^xlom.  Oulv  one  sn-oive^ition  remains*  that  Paul  did  not 
siiow  liiiu:vlf  oivulv,  bu:  nierelv  ccnferred  in  secret  with 
IVror,  ou  a«.\vui;:  of  liis  jvrjv.  luwl  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
vlots  of  his  e:ubi:ten\l  enemies  anioci:  the  Jews ;  and  that 
through  re:cr  he  met  with  Joniets  La  the  same  private  manner. 
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lUi  sapposition  is  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  tne 
y— igni  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  effect  that,  for 
fnrteen  years  (or  eleven  years  after  this  journey)  ho  had  been 
fute  ni^nown  by  sight  to  the  churches  in  Judea,  and  that 
Aey  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.     But  this  would  lead 
u  to  explain  several  things  in  the 'narrative  of  the  Acts 
nipeoting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  as  untrue,^  since  in 
that  case  all  could  not  r^ard  the  account  that  Barnabas' 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  in  general,   as  perfectly 
•oonrate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
vith  Peter.'    If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the 
plots^of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  that  the  report  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  must  have  already  been 
widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.     But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  mistrust  against  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
fijfflidly  offices  of  Barnabas  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.     It  is  also  highly  improbable,  that  the  conversion  of 
sudi  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner,  should  not  have  become  known  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.     And  if  only 
such  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not  have 
taken  place.     Certainly,  this  supposition  has  several  things  in 
its  fovour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in 
all  essential  points  would  still  remain  unshaken.     From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

^  Here  we  mnst  also  in  trath  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are 
ziot  altogether  unfoanded,  although  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decisive 
tone  of  his  assertions  to  be  equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  can 
only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition,  which  nowise  affects  the 
general  truth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fEibrication  for 
a  special  purpose. 

'  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  the 
Hypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  (Hist,  Ecdes.  ii.  1,) 
Barnabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

'  But  this  erroneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  parti- 
cular circumstances;  for  as  soon  as  it' was  known  that  Paul  had  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the  assumption 
might  be  easily  made,  that  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  in 
general. 

VOL.  II.  H 
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a  private,  was  represented  as  a  publio  one,  other  mist^akes 
would  follow  without  occasioning  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviation  from  historical  truth.  Meanwhile^ 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintain  this,  since  many  adjustments 
can  be  conceived  between  the  two  accounts,  according  to 
which  they  supply  each  other^s  deficiencies. 

'^  We  cannot  so  certainly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
Paul's  conversion  must  have  been  already  generally  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that 
the  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that  time  have  attained  to 
such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  three 
years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  was  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences — ^the  war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  was 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  offioee^ 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  precise  object 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believers.  He  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acquaintanoee^ 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  first  resort  to  those  Chris- 
tians who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  probably 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  tiie  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  many  Hellenists,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  afterwards  raised  against  him. 

''  But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  of  Paul  with  the 
Hellenists,  questions  suggest  themselves  which  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  life  and  labours  : — ^the  question,  whether  Paid  fi:om  the 
beginning  occupied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterwards  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development, 
separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preaching  met  with  from 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  peculiarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced;  and  this  question,  again,  is  connected  with  the 
moro  general  one,  respecting  the  sources  to  which  Paul  was 
indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 
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"Tn  pasedng  over  from  the  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it 
m^  YGry  easily  happen  that  dependence  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obligation  would 
ie  at  the  same  time  given  up.  This  might  happen  in  the 
iuiaaces  of  such  conversions  as  were  effected  in  the  way  of 
ffitdinary  instrumentality.  But  it  was  altogether  dififerent  with 
Muh  a  conyersion  as  Paul's,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  such  instrumentality,  but  in  an  immediate  and  sudden 
manner  by  a  violent  crisis.  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
fink,  but  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  powerfiil  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  oppo- 
ation,  would  forsake  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Paidinians,  to  a  direction  alto- 
gsUier  hostile  to  Judaism. 

"  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism 

<m  a  man  who  in  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 

of  the   Pharisees,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account.     In 

general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 

Bberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Hellenists.     If,  as 

appears  from  Philo's  writings,  this  was  not  the  case  even 

at  Alexandria,  where  the  HeUeuic  element  of  culture  exerted 

the  greatest  influence  and  power,  so  much  less  are  we  justified 

in  supposing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Hellenists  generally, 

among  whom  we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 

element  of  Grecian  cultm*e  in  an  equal  degree.     It  was  what 

might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 

themselves  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture,  as 

to  become  estranged  from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be 

so  much  more  mistrustful  of  all  application  to  what  was 

Hellenic,  and  the  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 

drive   them  more  violently  to  unreason,  servitude  to  the 

letter,  and  illiberality.     As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 

Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among 

the  Hellenistic  Jews.     The  fiimily  of  Paul,  from  which  sprang 

the  pupil  of  Gramaliel,  was  probably  attached  rather  to  the 

more   contracted,  than  to  the  liberal  class.      Ananias,  the 

teacher  of   Paul,  when  he  professed  himself   a  Christian 

at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his 

legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  very  for  from  loading 

Paul  nearer  the  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwards 

took.     We  might  sooner  think  in  this  connexion  of  the 
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influence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christians,  such  as  proceeded 
&om  the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  given  by  Stephen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  martyr  Stephen;  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Paid  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  would  act  upon 
him,  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  from  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  the  great 
originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  not  attribute  too  much 
to  determining  influences  &om  without  on  such  a  man. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  con- 
version, in  which  the  Diviue  element  so  powerfully  pre- 
dominated, by  which,  in  virtue  of  that  immediate  communica-  | 
tion  with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  1 
apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which  \ 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  con- 
nexion with  Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  so  he  testifies,  declaring  that  he 
received  the  Gospel  not  from  men,  nor  was  instructed  in  it  by 
men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ';  that  as  soon 
as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  publish 
him  among  the  Grentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human 
counsel,  nor  visited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  fruiJiest  from  all  such  instruction,  where 
he  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  from  an  entirely  diflerent 
source. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  imderstand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction 
of  which  he  alono  could  testify,  we  must  first  of  all  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  the  term  anoKaXvyj/is,  Everything 
good  and  true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world ;  his  revelation  in  all  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  especi- 
ally is  this  idea  applicable  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consciousness,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  our  existence  in  God,  the  light 
of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  souL  Thus,  if  Paul 
had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religious  intuition, 
looking  only  at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  regarding 
natural  instinimentality.  he  had  derived  from  Divine  revelar* 
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tion  what  proceeded  from  within  by  the  development  of 
xoason.  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that 
he  only  by  a  peculiarity  of  religious  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion which  from  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwise 
named.  He  had  in  £eict  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  tliat 
general  idea  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of 
religious  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
eontemplation  of  creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  con- 
science and  reason  ;  the  word  tpavepovv,  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  well-known  passages  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
HMHiication  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  differing  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  uses  the  word  dwoKakvirTEiv.  Paul,  it  is 
tme,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  tlie  word  tpavepovv, 
for  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium ;  but 
no  passage  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  diroKa- 
XvrrEiy  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 

"  Tholuck,  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  lo, 
as  a  pafisage  to  which  this  construction  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  at  the  basis  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words  was  not 
thinking  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
truth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  animated 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge, 
such  as  must  be  communicated  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  they  rather  suggest  that  Christians  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
understand,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  truth  already  com- 
municated to  them,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  in  tho 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
fully  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they  havo 
become;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Law,  and  the '  consequences  developed  from  faith  in  tho 
justification  obtained  through  Christ.      But  still  tho  word 
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airoKaXvirreiv  here  retains  its  fundamental  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  insight  spoken  of,  does  not  proceed  &om  natural  reason, 
but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Here  also  there  is  an  illustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  words  <j>avepovv  and  dvoKaXvirTuv* — Only  Paul  does  not 
distinguish  here  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  by  which,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  is  led  to  the  consciousneSB 
of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  imassisted,  natural 
reason — and  the  further  development  of  these  truths  when 
once  introduced  into  the  consciousness,  by  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion exercised  upon  them  while  animated  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Still  the  divine  light  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  reason,  into  which  it  enters  as  something 
new — ^the  fountain  whence  all  is  drawn,  whether  the  original 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine  communications  is  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  original, — ^and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  either  in  its  simple  receptivity, 
or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  organ  to  be  workea  according  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  always  as  an  organ  for  the 
higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit  Now, 
inasmuch  as  everything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which, 
without  its  aid,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  diroKoXviTTeiv  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  tpavEpovv 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  application 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  limited  use  of  it — the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
imparted ;  the  diroKokv^fiQ  in  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  all  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  diroKaXvypti,  he  traces  every- 
thing back  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  whether  in  reference  to  all  which  Paul  knew 
of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  discourses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  commimica- 
tion  would  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
munications through  natural  human  instrumentality. 

"  But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  the  Spuit's 
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opecations  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  what  was 
matter  of  historical  tradition,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
oonacioiisness  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  independent  of  this 
historical  connexion.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ 
says  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
▼nat  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  to 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this 
remembrance.  It  is  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  communicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  and  commanded  on  earth.  And  it  is  by  no  means* 
in  contradiction  to  Paul's  asserted  independence  in  his  apo- 
stolic vocation,  that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  aU,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
thing from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Spirit,  who  took  of  the  things  of 
Christy  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  ho  had  said,  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  Apostles.  On 
all  occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  ot 
Christ,  he  speaks  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.  So  where 
he  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  details  of  that  insti- 
tution had  been  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
different  turn  to  the  expressions,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it/* 

P.  95,  L  5,  after  "  himself,''  add,  "Where  Paul,  in  hig  cpisUes, 
speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
historical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church;  and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  made  use  of  an  original  historical  record 
respecting  Christ's  ministry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shorter  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  the  canonical  gospels  had  attained  to  general 
notoriety  and  repute. 

«  Wo  may  also  admit,  that  Paul;  making  use  of  such  historical 
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materials,  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  the  samt 
the  sxihstaneo  of  Christ  s  discourses  and  the  import  of  tht 
transactions  of  his  life>  the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  bj 
Christ,  through  the  peculiar  communications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  wo  liave  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aTroKoXv^tt^ 
and  thrvnigh  his  peculiar  mental  activity  animated  bytha 
Bamo  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  proceeded. 
By  thos<^  nunins  ho  developed  still  further,  according  to  the 
di\luctious  thoy  otiored.  and  in  relation  to  liie  controversies  of 
his  timos,  tho  truths  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  con* 
'  sinousikvss  bv  tlioeo  arcraXvij^nc*  The  manner  in  which  he 
aixx^mpUslioil  this  was  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
luiusolf  had  Uvn  converted,  and  by  his  dialectic  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  had  Uvn  dovolope^l  in  the  Pharisaic  school  And  thus 
wo  oau  niako  it  very  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep 
trutlw  oxprossoii  by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of 
t\w  Law  to  tlio  liospeL)  unfolded  themselves  to  him  from 
a  pn^uuit  hint  given  by  Christ  himsel£ 

"  If,  thorofv^re,  wo  have  gvxxl  reason  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  l\^ids  vio^-^i  rvspecting  the  relation  between  the 
I^aw  and  the  Gospel  wore  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can 
at  oniv  account  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disputes  with  the 
ilollonists  to  exhibit  this  siiio  of  evangelical  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,"  Jtc,  {W  i^8, 1. 1\^ 

r.  1>1\  I.  18,  "  iKinwlxxs.*'  (note.)  When  Baur,  in  the  work 
alivady  quoted,  p.  40,  ei\sts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nahis  frvnu  Jerusivlem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion 
i»t'  tho  Hellenists  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  against 
Sto]>hen,  ho  hud  s^^night  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jerusalom,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  those  ar- 
bitnuT  conchisions  luid  combinations  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  (acts  by  Dr.  R\ur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
futility. 

r.  100, 1.  8,  *'  founder,*'  (note.)  When  we  take  into  ac- 
co\nit  the  grei\t  iuflticnce  of  the  Latin  language,  as  the  lan- 
gungo  of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baiu:  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  account  of  its 
origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  anachronism. 

P.  lOo,  1.  8,  after  « it "  add,  *•  At  all  events,  if  we  admit  that 
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Tlnil  took  such  a  journey,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  not 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatious,  and  as  the 
noond  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
oonversion.     But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  journey  of 
Ptail's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  ?  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  excites  strong  doubts.     It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  numbering  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
eertain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  the  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it.     Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  all  probable. 
Paul  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  his  words  than,  that  after  that  short  stay  of 
fourteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  which  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally imknown  to  the  Churches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only 
heard  by  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.     And  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  &om  this, 
relative  to  the  account  in  the  Acts?     Nothing  more  than 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which  imited 
i     Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  labours  at  this  period,  joined  them 
here  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exception ; 
OT  Paid  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  the 
journey.     At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  than  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paul's  own  declaration." 
fNote.)  "  I  agree  here,  as  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  his 
Beitrdge  zur  Mvangelien-KrUik,  Berlin,  1 84  6,  p.  55 ;  a  work  that 
contains  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced,  profound  and  cautious 
criticism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  could  be  expected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add, "  Baur  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Lucian's,  because  it  is  evident,  he 
says,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
person,  but  only  intended  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  we   do   not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
source   of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a 
groimdwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.   But  this  decides  nothing  against 
my  use  of  it.     If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  his  times,  the 
traits  must  be  borrowed  from  the  life,  and  hence,  we  can  make 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  under  our  conedde- 
ration  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
times  to  which  it  belongs." 

P.  IO83 1.  16,  "discourse,"  (note.)  Baur  maintains  that 
this  discourse  bears  the  marks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  already  reported  in  the  Acts,  and  only'at  the  dose, 
a  Pauline  turn  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  element^ 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  that  W6 
have  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  and  that 
we  should  have  recognised  more  of  what  is  peculiarly  P^uline^ 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Tei 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  compositian ; 
but  we  think  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  main 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  with  what,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Mes- 
sianic element  must  naturally  be  prominent  at  aU  times.  The 
adducing  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testimony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  naturally  express  himself 
otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
necessarily  introduced  as  a  practical  divine  credential  for 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
effected  by  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  aa  unpauline,  then 
Komans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  unpauline.  See  Schleiermacher^s 
Einleitung  in  das  neue  Teitament,  p.  375. 

P.  109,  I.  S  of  note  1,  instead  of  "  Trdynov,  to  refer,"  read 
"  irdvTwy,  led  him  to  refer." 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  after  "nature,"  (p.  112,)  add,  "What 
Baur  says  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  justify  my  remarks.  He  finds  fault  with 
the  first  words  as  giving  '  a  very  unworthy  view  of  Chris- 
tianity— since  it  must  follow  that  miracles  belong  so  essentiall  j 
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to  Ghristiamty  that  whererer  it  is  not  accompanied  by  such 
Mil,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  since,  con- 
faBedljy  no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must 
hive  been  long  devoid  of  vitality'     But  this  can  have  been 
imtten  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  Ian- 
goage^  though  not  intentionally ;  for  such  a  distortion  might 
Quily  take  plaoe  without  design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have 
■ud,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.     Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tiauitj  persons  speak  in  one  sense  from  a  supematuralist 
p(»ntof  view,  and  in  another  sense  from  a  rationalist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  supernatural,  whether  it  be  a  Eationalism 
wimected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
vene,  wMoh  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  everything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  friture 
fifi^  or  an  inconsequent  Bationalism,  which  still  leaves  some- 
tinng  supersensual  and  beyond  the  present  life.     If  by  the 
fivine  powers  of  Christianity  we  understand  something  specific 
tnd  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of 
human  nature,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
liiich  is  introduced  through  the  supernatural  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  his  whole  work — ^then  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  what  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  correspond- 
ing to  this  supernatural  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natural  development  of  mankind;  an  operation  akin  to  this 
oaosality.     And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever finds  himself  on  this  stand-point  of  contemplation,  who- 
ever acknowledges  the  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  true  super- 
naturality,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christianity.    And  it  is 
by  no  means  afl&rmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  dways 
be  accompanied  by  such  miracles.     Eather,  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power 
in  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
mipematural  will  retire.     But  what  Christianity  has  effected 
and  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
from  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  in  Christianity  and 
identical  with  this  miraculous  element.     But  the  case  is  alto- 
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getlier  different,  when  by  '  the  divine  power  of  Christianity* 
nothing  more  is  understood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powen 
already  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impidse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  aU 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

"But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  aftect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Banr 
has  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  could  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  natore, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  which  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles ;  that  from  this  stand- 
point we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impossd- 
bilities.  I  have  written  this  by.  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  far  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  such 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientific 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  ono  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist." 

P.  112,  note  1,  add,  "Although  I  am  very  &r  from  con- 
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inwndJTig  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
tint  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
1m  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
lew  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  accoimt  of  the 
Ljcaonians  must  be  unhistoricaL" 

P.  112,  L  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religions  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbeliefy  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
lieterogeneoiis  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
rapeiBtition,  and  imbelie^  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
fma  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
gEtmnd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "Paul "  add,  «  And  this  transition  from 
OD0  extreme  to  the  other,  &om  a  reverence  which  beheld 
1)6ings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
u  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  assembly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
lion  to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising." 

P.  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "  among  the  heathen," 
M,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
i^)0stle8  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  obtain  frem 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  ^od  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
temis  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  If,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  him, 
all  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
this  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  church  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  learn  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.    We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  assured 
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t.:..v.*  V:.»^  ■■•i^.  1  .:.  :::ij^.:  -.-  ~-ii  vT.L.ki:  trrf  sari  nothing  of 
ft  ?u  *.  .  >s.-i>a^.it.  >  T.  >^-7r.>v^;r  .  :":f  *--i  :rlzjs  it^r-w^ird  ^hat for 
>«*"*!>  K  Ti'.-si  ::  -v-;*.!.  T».  z\  .z  .rci'r&iijt  ▼"I'.h  his  opponents, 
^'*  1  o-,'.  .  :£.».i.'  i'i  liU-.-r.:-'  :<  ii-  I'V-i*:::!!:!  l^^»l}cs  and  of 
.* »    ,^  » •**..  .  ,.     .^'.     .a'.x  7»«..i. .'  ^-3vistt:;ii  iz.i  ii=:r  nesnlt  becoald 

,1V.  •-.  . -v- .0  fc>*..  LT.vi  Z'l-ii  v:.-^  =..:  :^>:  n::ehix>n£eqaence 
.,'  ?  ■  K»  .'.■  ».i;  «  .•.\^'r..::  ...  1-*  .ic:T<ci{-4  aI;  rrozn  kearen  to 
.v'    V*  ,-.s<v.      V  J'.*  rrrsAT  cr-"  .7i»   F^*  ".-i  Su^c.-ic^.  15  certainly 

'-.,'  '  \;  V  -■  V  *  1-1  i  .i'.>..i':.»:..T  -".- ▼lis  iii  Sffcre  bevn  left  indefi- 
V    ,'.  i.  ..      v    -.  .V.  ^-4.:  ,'«  V'-  rLiT.  '..Li;  =.::ii=^  CT^  can  be  drawn 

v-      t     •  .-     ,i  .       .   > '  .-7  3.«.5S!-. .; '^i  :he:vins  a  referenco 

'  \» .'  .».  .'.'  v»  :jj-  X',z  >.*:  :~"."y  :-i:.Ti:ec  sHove,  that  the 
»."\\NV  ,;  ,•,■*-,  .-.  .V.'.  X  i.*  -*,o.— i:-v:  1-  ".ie  A^'tSw  which  were  con- 
'  ,N  ,v  V     *  ..',  ,\  .  *\  '5^..-  »•"  .".r^.    .:*w  :rir  =:  conir^diccion  to  what 

'  '\  ,'•  -.^  .  •,•  ^v->^— . ^>,*  "rvi  :':.:  f.rs:  !«.:  ^^^£s  nc*:  acuve  for  tho 
s V . \- 1 . '.  .  ^  ,•  V •  s\v  V  ^ ,' *v  V •  i i^is  :  JL :  y  r  .7. ;_ vil  r  ru:? :  J&mes's  Tocation 
M  -.'i  ,vr.  •  xv.  .,*  .^'  v.'.:,'::* 4.  jju  .j-.-r:  ::  '..1:  Cizr.'h  a:  Jemsalem.  That 
l\\>*i  >»A^  viw.v. ;'.,;;/>  ;j:*  i*,\\i.;c  ::"  :ij  cirrisicision  is  qnite  con- 
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Wowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labour  for  tlie  Gospel  among 
flw  Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him^  that  they  and  Paul 
Aonld  each  continue  to  labour  in  their  respective  spheres,  on 

tBole  condition  that  the  new  churches  among  the  Gentiles 
dd  giye  a  pledge  of  their  common  &ith  with  the  primitive 
Qnuioh.  at  Jerusalem^  and  their  gratitude  to  the  persons  from 
vbom  they  bad  received  the  Goi^l,  by  contributing  towards 
fte  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor  among  them.  What 
bid  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides  ?  That  the  Gentiles 
dumld  not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
fliem  everything  should  depend  on  &ith  in  the  Eedcemer; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not 
be  compelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion corresponding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
finmded  in  their  historical  development.  How  easily  might 
Pull's  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Grospel,  which  to  him  were  most  important,  have  been 
hurried  along  to  require  from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they 
diould  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
Kuunciation  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  more  was  required  for  the  justification  of 
man  than  &ith  in  the  Bedeemer,  without  the  works  of  the 
LaWy  it  would  appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  assent  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Their  adherence  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief ;  it  was  a  prac- 
tiflal  confirmation  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
easily  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  connect  the  new  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  been  induced  to  consider  as 
inseparable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conceptions 
and  practice,  especially  since  Clmst  himself  had  in  all  things 
observed  the  Law.  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  at  once 
on  a  James  who  probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
lived  from  his  youth  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law ! 

sistent  with  Ms  haying  been  once  and  again  called  to  extend  his  min- 
istry to  the  Gentiles;  and  equally  so  was  it  consistent  with  Paul's  being 
the  apofiUe  of  the  uncircmncision,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities 
he  had  of  conyertlDg  individuals  among  the  Jews.    Bom.  zL  14. 
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-ijiii  T2a  siiik  ;=.   ze  X  "^i  idocwiafsied  aa  a  member  ofUm 
*2:^  riiL;:.-^  r  t.-^t.-v^-.tt  la  in.  ^raaZj  rrrriltfiwi  brother  in 

11=   r  "  mtit:  .z  "fiii  iziisiles  on  this  occasion^ 
"HI  "^is   "Tr^izacciL  ;f  ^siuine  liberality  of 
21-ZJ.  iHii  T3-iL=L     "iL-T  ittiii  Siiii  r^raizei  thar  oim  stand- 
T«/^i»  :z:!;-tr;"L  :^  jus.r^   imi  js:  b;cL  renoanced  it,  and 
::^iic  .  -Tr^^^—fs  -c  riid  jiilL.-^r^a^  :z  i  rr-dhrr  unity,  founded 
-SI  ::ic   =s-jz^i    f  -rici   Z-t.actL  "ly  viiiii.  all  their  contnusted 
Jiui  -:  i::^~  "«-:*  LJAZiiiiiiei.     1:.  ^ze  ^ccTicti:n  that  fidth  in 
J'-^sis  bs  zixt  Idi:^s.-i  x3a  -ha  icly  z^ossskry  and  all-sufficienfc 
xiazs     ;:    ,  liscii^zi-z.    izJ.    amjrcdcKi.rn.  the  Palestinian 
JL-'.^iC-t:*  ziu^c  iix—  i^r=tt-L  -«T-i  rizl     •I»tberwise  they  would 
^lC  ii-i  ^rvLTs^i  ziisz  :xs  ttzilc:  "ie  ITcsiic  Law,  was  suffi- 
^ti!ic  -^.  -TT.tiic  -zifc!  jf-nr.'i*g  diilijw-T'tT'rere  cf  the  kingdom  of 
Tiri  ane  3LuSv  ilac  irtLj  zi  zhji  Jews,  cr  we  must  admit 
±i4C  :z  -jitz:   iTLZ-ML.  "zie  7-«T5  tzc  iceerred  the  Moeaic  Law 
w^.'iLc  "^-i  3ii:L:iii  7rfe^:rrrn:i-g  zi  ^  kfzsiim  of  the  Messiah. 
3*»i7  -ii'  sa:i  iz.  .-cizi'-CL  T^  zzc  -•:•  trace.     On  both  sides 
iicr^  ■^-js  iz.  iocz': ^'jeiiT^t-T^  :t  e:"3al  ITessianic  rights  to 
hfiitv-i^  .;;»r5  xziL  v.^!i:lj£s.     2f:cziz^,.  therefore,  pierented 
^tf  jjiicii  :c  *:cdi  zi  :ce  xc-     nmer  tray  followed  in  their 
prtcf.o!  *ut;ii  zr-Zidries  is  izey  had  lieVeloped  into  dear 
cvC5!Ci':cacf*sik  :r  liey  IL-wwi  ize  rresscre  of  history,  guided 
bj  :'zc  H.I7  ScLT.-  Tri'-'c:  "rez:^  cleirly  conscious  of  the 
yr'.v.C'.ylos  ^zj/n  irzjdii  tiie  nn-rcal  |^:cnd  of  their  conduct 
Iv.  :!:.«:  -rzx  .-ase  zznj  i-.H-.-r^ii  "Ix  principles  which  Paul 
«r\' r'.'^sfcc  ^":tz  zc  5i»:d    izj.:  ::  :1c  Jew^  he  became  a  Jew,' 
v'.  wr  '\   iv     vz  rr-i-r  ::  riiz.  :Iie  Jew^  to  the  Gospel;  or, 
•lvC   v*;rv  izjLZ.  T-zt-r^iiz.   ze  i*  u^aZeL  therein  abide  with 
v\vL*      l  Cv.T.  vv-  z-t        Tw:  rrzioipies  form  the  basis  of 
tzv-^sc  vvrz<  :  zr?r.  :z;i:  i  zziz.  wizz-m:  giTing  up  anything  of 
h::4  :v.w:irz  :*ro:c:rz  ziz^c  isvvziziOiiLie  himself  outwardly  to 
fiv  :s:iv:v,l-iv.z:  cc  :zc  w'?:t^  iz.  crier  to  gain  them  so  much 
ivoro  ca^'.y  :;  :>:  z*::!;  azL-i  secoz-ily.  that  no  one  should 
\i:;:A;nfcw  ;irV.:nr:>  r?;::!  ihe  siand-point  on  which  he  has 
Iwv.  y*.uwl  ly  h.<:v'r*.v.-ul  ztTcIopment.     Whoever  had  em- 
Vt-suvd   :ho  Ozri^riiii  f.u:!i.  Uin^r  a  member  of  the  Jewish 


h\  iho  !;i\;u  vL\clopnica:5iu  the  world's  history, — such,  for 
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j'  initaiioe,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — ^the  judgment  on 
{.  fte  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  dissolution  of  outward  Judaism, 
vould  be  brought  about.     But  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
hdge  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
H  shown  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fundamental  position  of  the 
•  done  justifying  power  of  faith — still,  without  giving  them- 
nhes  a  clear  accoimt  of  the  reason,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
rxg  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
the  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  this 
iras  more  especially  the  case  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,   since  in  the  latter    so  many  things    might    be 
qnritualised  in  the  Christian.      Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  very  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounce  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.     It  was  otherwise,  as  appcara 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter.     At 
all  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder  apostles 
nothing  of  indecision  or  inconsequence — nothing  implying  a 
claim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Law  was  designed  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
felt    compelled  to   take  a  part   in   preaching    the   Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  principle.     There  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.     It  argued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  that  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
hy  historical  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Gospel  for  the  Jews ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  his  vocation, 
indicated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles.     Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  which  would  have  punished  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
dissensions  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.     It 
was  the  faidt  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  coidd  not  be  accomplished,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
had  suggested  them.      WeU-intended  plans   of  conciliation 
seldom  attain  their  end  among  conflicting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all 
discussed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Then,  in 
particular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  had 
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effected  by  their  preaching  nmong  the  Gentiles,  and  theiif 
accounts  were  received  with  friendly  sympathy.** 

P.  116,  1.  16,  "Titus,"  (note.)  It  appears  from  Paul's 
own  representation,  he  had  no  share  in  any  part  of  this  pro* 
oeeding ;  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (Gel,  ii.  4 — 6)  the 
fisJso  brethren  from  the  ^oKovvTe^  thai  re.  By  the  name  of 
&lse  brethren,  certainly  those  persons  were  designated  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  &ith,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  the 
Christian  community  was  foimded,  that  &ith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufiGlcient  means  of  salvation  for  alL 
Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  these  viewSi 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  out  before  or 
after  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles.  The 
former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  was  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  add,  "In  this  new 
edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanalion,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely, 
that  these  words  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thought 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
must  be  also  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  this 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  Law  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues.  I  cannot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  expected  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell,** 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles" — must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We 
should  consider  ourselves  quite  unauthorized,  arbitrarily  to 
supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  something  unessential  is  supplied  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  merely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hastens 
away  from  it." 

P.  121, 1. 10  from  bottom,/or  "principles"  read  "motives," 
P.  122, 1. 16,  for  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128, 1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "prefigured,"  add^  "the 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God." 
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P,  131,  Qifter  "1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  "AVhich  Schleiemiacher 
iIk)  acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Yet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that 
ilie  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  can 
be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word^  is  '^dpifuxa. 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  Christian  disposition  all 
tiie  virtues  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  practical  exempliii- 
oation  in  life  are  not  given  at  once — ^inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  Charisma  may  bo 
applied  to  it.  Yet  this  difference  is  found  to  exist :  for  the 
foil  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  man,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  every  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
oooperations  of  all  the  Amdamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar 
capabihties  which  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  department  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it. 
In  this  respect  it  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  with  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Rather  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  Peculiar  charisms  belong  to  every  one,  wliich 
do  not  exist  in  others;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body ;  to  the  soundness  of  the 
body  belongs  the  connecting  organism  of  all  the  charisms 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  coUcctive  life  of 
humanity  by  the  divine  life  of  Christianity." 

.  P.  132,  L  14 from  bottom,  aft&r  "itself  add,  "But  as  to  all 
Christian  truths,  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  the  connexion  of 
the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries." 

P.  138,  L  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  Wo  see  how  already  in 
these  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  church  operated,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
various  activities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reason,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity, 
are  foreshadowed,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  others,  and  criticism. 

"In  the  chaiism  of  lilatsKoKla  itself,  wo  find  again  a 
difTerence  in  reference  to  the  Xoyoc  yvwo'fwc  and  the  Xoy<;c 
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0oflac>  It  is  erident,  from  the  scauaoer  in  -vhsdi  they  sze 
ffricntioned  Keparately  (1  Cor.  xiL  8),  that  there  is  m  certain 
dihtinction  between  them,  but  it  is  dificoh  xo  ascertain  what 
it  ]M  prcciffelj.  Elsewhere  the  word  ys^^ic  denotes  the 
Uic^iretical  in  distinction  from  the  pr&cticaL  and  refers  to 
the  intcllectuxd  development  of  Chnstian  truth.  Thus  the 
C/oriuUiians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  ther  had  learned 
many  c^iiiclusions  deduced  from  Christian  troth  which  had 
not  yet  bec^jme  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entangled 
III  fiioir  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
ttmt  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge:  only  he 
iniNHed  ill  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  whicl^  all 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthless.  He 
joitm  together  in  1  Cor.  ziiL  2,  ''  understanding  all  mysteries 
and  littviiiK  all  knowledge.**  But  the  idea  of  oofca  might 
huaui  to  \}0  referrlblo  to  the  intellect  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tirirjtiori  l>etween  eo^ia  and  i^vritnc,  that  the  former  refers 
i'}  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  for 
f  I  If  in.  Hut  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
v.lnyjuly  de(>endH,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
r<}iiitioii  of  the  Divine  to  the  human,  and  on  ^e  boundaries 
of  iriomlH.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
hrtweeti  the  ideas  ao^oc  and  <j>p6vifwg  often  vanishes,  and  the 
Tonner  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skiU  in 
tiio  department  of  practice. 

**  in  th(j  First  Kpistlo  to  tSio  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes 
l»y  th(j  name  of  "  tlie  wisdom  of  the  perfect"  a  more  profound 
development  of  CJhristian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
fJinwn  that  what  natural  reason  represents  as  foolishness,  con- 
iainn  in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
J 'an  I  aiKo  uwjh  the  word  ao(j>ia  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
1/0  the  pnujtical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudence. 
J  loth  WiriHiM  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"  If  we  njvert  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  invcHtigato  what  Paul  designates  *'the  wisdom  of  the 
jierfect,"  siiaJl  we  not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the 
tlicM^retieal  and  the  practical,  by  which  cotpla  is  distinguished 
from  yyutffiQ'i  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
form  inj^  activity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  acts 
by  which  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth  into 
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outward  yisibility.     As^  according  to  Paul^  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  be  attained  by 
fbe  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 
itelf  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  the 
various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment under  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Bom.  xi.  33 ;  Eph.  iii.  10.)    T^us  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  has  for  its  functions  and  object,  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the  development  of 
humanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of   Christ,  and  to  the 
redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 
wisdom  reveals  itself,  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 
as  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
tianity, gives  the  most  abundant  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom — and  that  in  the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion.    And  thus  the   \6yog  tro^/ac  may  be  applied  to  a 
special    department  of   knowledge    distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.      But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  formation  of  life ;    so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  the 
more  theoretical  gnosis,  woxdd  here  find  its  point  of  connexion." 
P.  162, 1.  33,  note,  for  "longing  for,"  read  "attaining." 
P.  163, 1.  16,  "Hades,"  add  note,   "See  the  Shepherd  of 
HermaSy  iii.  ch.  15.     Fabricii  cod.  Apocryph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
[lib.  iii.  simil.  ix.  p.  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.  Karsfirjaay 
ovv  fier  avTwv  elc  to  v^up,  koI  wdXiv  dvc'jSiytrav.]  " 

P.  164, 1.  15,  after  "weight,"  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus : 
— "  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  tho  most  natural 
interpretation,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  by  way 
of  analogy,  to  support  the  existence  of  infimt-baptism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  bo  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
so  uuderstand  it,  as  if  the  Christians  imagined  that  their 
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deccMed  lelatiYef  who  died  in  unbelief  could  be  benefited  hj 
a  sabstitntioiiary  baptism ;  for  aocxHding  to  this  soppootioi^ 
Cbristmiis  need  not  care  so  much  for  conTortiiig  the  living  as 
for  baptizing  [oat  baptiziDg  for]  the  dead.  And  oeztainlj  Bull 
would  not  hare  used,  eren  as  a  mere  taymwtemtmm  ad  koaumewig 
a  snpentition  carried  so  &x  beyond  all  bounds.  He  ooold 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  saperstition  prodnctive  of  soch  a 
dJJftortir/a  of  Christianity  without  strcHig  expreasions  of  hit 
disapprobation.  We  must  rather  form  soch  a  o(mcq!>tion  la 
the  friilowing  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  aeons  that  at  that 
time,  in  Ckxrinth,  an  epidemic  had  he&i  raging  which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  &tally.  When  those  vdio  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  could 
receive  baptism,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  thdr 
relations  were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
tliey  ctm\d  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Christian 
(umvlction  in  the  name,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
tUastnmisiL  But  then,  Mth,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
^ja[/tism,  was  j^n^nipposed  to  exist  in  those  persons  in  whose 
sUsEid  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  mig^t 
ifiAitiA  ifn:  tlie  occasion  have  borrowed  an  argument  from  the 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom ;  but  he  would 
probably  liave  taken  care  to  explain  hknaelf,  at  another 
opfiortunity,  against  this  custom  itself  as  he  did  in  reference 
Uf  UinudiiH  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

^  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
^ji/nfoiiriding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at 
an  <^rly  ymod  spread  widely,  we  should  so  much  more 
i:x\Hn:i  the  early  introduction  of  infimt-baptism,  which  might 
Wi  fumWy  proceed  from  such  an  alteration.  If  this  were  not 
tli/5  r:a«e,  we  might  weU  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
c^jnntr;r-worked  the  influence  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
aru/ther  imjxjrtant  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  AiK^stolic  times — ^in  part,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
r;rinscioiisneH8  of  the  non-apostolic  institution  of  infant- 
baptism." 

L\  171, 1.  14,  after  "Jews,"  add  the  following  paragraph : 
— "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  would 
have  btjcn  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  account  is  unhistorical,  and  that  such  a  febrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliatory  attempts  of  the  author 
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cf  the  ActfiL  But  ive  can  see  no  proofe  whatever  of  this  con- 
tudiotian.  The  same  Plaul  who  so  strenuouslj  opposed  the 
flbnumcisiDg  of  TLtus,  because  it  would  have  appeared  a 
pnctical  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in 
lU  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cu> 
oomoisioa — ^this  same  Paul  could  yet  allow  Timothy,  the  son 
of  a  JewesGi,  and  brought  up  in  Jndaism,  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  easier  entrance  for  him  among 
the  Jews ;  and  since  here  circumcision  was  founded  on  de- 
Boent>  it  oould  not  be  made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion, as  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  Gentile.  And  with  respect- to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
gsnerally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — ^that 
among  the  Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  alto- 
gether as  a  Jew;  we  believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
others^  it  can  be  shown  that  what  the  Apc^e  himself  asserts 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct,  leads  us  to  presuppose 
examples  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that '  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews — ^to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  ho  might  gain 
ihem  that  are  ujider  the  law^  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
conclude^  that  he,  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  outward  observance  of  it  ho  could 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — ^that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  so  to  act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  to  the 
Gospel)  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  his 
Jewish  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  set  his  conduct  in 
a  feJse  light  before  the  Gentiles,  and  to  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency) Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthiaus,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume  that  ho 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  in  the  Acts  of  tho 
Apostles.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  order 
not  to  return  again  to  this  groimd  of  suspicion  against  the 
Acts." 
P.  174,  L  U,for  "Jews"  read  "Gentiles." 
P.  175,  L  7,  after  "  Macedonia"  add,  "  If  we  admit  that 
Luke  speaks  in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  would  follow 
that  Paul  first  met  with  him  again  at  Troas,  and  received 
him  into  the  company  of  his  missionary  associates.      His 
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xncKlical  skill  might  bo  very  useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pub- 
lishing tho  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
modem  missions  to  the  heathen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useless ;  since  that  gift  was  applicable 
only  in  particular  cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  immediate  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
oxoitod  in  their  minds.  But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we 
admit  that  tho  account  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
tho  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  Paul's  com- 
puiions  in  tlie  publication  of  the  Gospel." 

r.  ITf),  1.  5  from  bottom, /or  "LiteraJee**  read  "litorales.* 

r.  17(),  1.  12,  "somnambulism,"  (note.)  Even  if  we  were 
not  in  rt  jn^sition  to  understand  sufficiently  the  incident  here 
narnitod  from  tho  representation  given  in  the  Acts,  yet  this 
could  not  j\istify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fubrii'jit  ion,  witli  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  history  many  an 
onipuatical  apiwamnce  which  yet  gives  us  no  right  to  call  in 
qiiostiou  tho  truth  of  a  narrative?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  stiys,  that  can  induce  us  to  surrender  oiu:  view 
of  tho  matter.  We  recognise  the  same  principle  acting 
in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fxavTiKi}  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  their  oiuclos,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be 
accoiuitod  for  as  a  deception.  That  from  our  well-established 
Htantl-point,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supematuralism, 
nor  that  of  Dr.  Ba\ir*s  rationalism,  we  are  fully  justified 
in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
in  tho  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing 
inv(\sti«::i\tiona. 

r.  17(),  last  lino,  note  3,  add,  "In  contradiction  to  Baur's 
inter jn-etiition  of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made 
this  comparison  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  a  conversion — that  I  by  no  means  assumed 
that  tlio  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capability  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition;  but  my 
only  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that,  generally,  that  capa- 
bility 7night  be  lost." 

P.  177,  last  line,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baur  has  said 
against  tho  yiqw  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  from  the  stand-point  of  hi^  ai'bitraiy  aui-^ut, 
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"vbich  is  Tery  convenient  to  his  whole  party  for  the  contradic- 
tiaa  of  what  will  not  suit  their  presuppositions,  but  will  be  at 
OD06  ctismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
liiB  oonnexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 

P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,"  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in 
flvder  to  ^uJt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  bo 
understood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  nqwrnatural  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had 
indaced  the  Duumvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  an 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  aud  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
bimself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
fzansaction  was  to  be  regarded,  straight  before  his  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  our  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circumstance  could  not 
poceibly  be  passed  over  by  a  &ithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
had  been  a  pragmatical  narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  narrators  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duiunvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  185, 1.  6,  for  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  L  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagines  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  imhistorical  in  Acts  xvii.  6. 
*  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  since  it 
was  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  parts,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  oiuovfievri  into  confusion]'  But 
is  it  not  natural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
maJke  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  should 
use  the  language  of  exaggeration]  'What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  the  Eomans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  dirivavTif  &c. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was  something 
quite  difierent  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
]^e8siah  was  so  misrepresented,  ^  if  a  worldly  kiugdom  wag 
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intended,  and  as  if  another  ruler  ^ima  to  be  set  up  against  the 
Eoman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  already  been 
made  against  Jesus  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  would  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite 
different  accusations  were  brought  against  the  Christians 
jfrom  the  stand-point  of  the  Eoman  civil  law." 

P.  188, 115, for  "this"  read  "their." 

P.  188,  L  22,  after  "superstition"  add,  "What  the  Athe- 
nians  alleged,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Paul,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  his  addresses,  and  by  what  method  he  handled  it. 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been 
instructing  Jews,  nor  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hearers  were  very  far  from 
seeing  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  God,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  ofi^red  sal- 
vation. This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
all.  The  Athenians  confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  consequences 
involved."^ 

P.  192,  note  1,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "particular  na- 
tion" add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  contemplating 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  peculiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  There  was  wanting  generally  the 
unitive  and  teleological  point  of  view  which  Christianity  first 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the 
existing  race  has  proceeded,  men  have  fancied  themselves  in 
a  circular  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  an  alternation 
of  passing  away  and  becoming ;  vid^  Plato's  TimcBus,  vol.  ix. 

'  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  j5ibrication  made  with  reflective  design,  I  need  only,  without  weary- 
ing myself  and  intelligent  readers  with  a  refutation  of  particulars,  since 
the  same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
said  against  this  whole  method,  which  m^es  a  subjective  pragmatism 
out  of  an  objective  one. 
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fi.  Kp.  p.  291.  Politicus,  voL  yi.  p.  32.   Aristotle,  Metaphys. 
i  III  a  8.  voL  ii  ecL  Bekker,  p.  1074.    Poljb.  Hist.  1.  vi. 

P.  194,  L  18,  ijifieT  "again"  addy  "  But  this  result  cannot  be 
ngaded  as  any  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
Hb  could  only  do  lus  part  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  tlie  new 
imths  he  wished  to  oommimicate,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  conld  not 
help  giving  off^ice  to  those  who  wei*e  too  much  attached  to 
ibar  Hellenio  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  auy- 
iluiig  hi^er.  This  could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  he  need 
Bot  have  published  the  Grospel  at  all." 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  ciddy  "  According  to  some,  the  name 
cf  this  Dionysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  the 
i^ipearanoe  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus ;  we  recognise  in  such 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St  John's^  would  rather  find  a  reference  to  the  Montanist 
Paradete  in  the  Grospel  of  John,  as  a  later  piece  of  patchwork ! " 
P.  198,  L  11  fi-om  bottom,  after  "kind"  add,  "This  view 
I  must  even  now,  in  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the  disputes 
which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Eoman 
authorities,  and  Hiat  their  banishment  affected  not  Jews  and 
Ghiistians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews." 

■  P.  202,  1.  8,  "immortality,"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thossalonians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  second  vapovala  have  altogether  the 
impress  of  this  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such 
exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  as  were  actually  wit- 
noBsed  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  in  connexion  with  this 
expectation,  make  their  appearance.  Only  then  could 
such  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  wcro  "asleep" 
(1  Thess.  iv.  13)  would  be  so  far  inferior  to  those  still  living 
(d  that  generation  who  would  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  a  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
write  such  an  epistle  imder  Paul's  name,  would  certainly  not 
have  encouraged  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being 
80  near — an  expectation  which  would  have  already  been  cor- 
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reotod  bj  tho  intervening  period.  Bather  would  such  ft. 
person  liave  had  a  special  interest  to  admonish  them,  not  to 
ox)HK^t  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  not  be  mistaken 
if  it  wore  }K)stponed  to  a  later  period.  The  manner  in  whidi 
tho  Bcoond  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  boing,  as  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  j^pable  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
Ikhmi  written  at  no  other  period."  j 

P.  iOa,  1.  4,  "  imparted  to  them,"  oM  note,  "  All  this  | 
must  ivrtaiuly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes  J| 
fn>ni  tlio  fn>sih  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  exp&-  j 
riouiva ;  mid  not  tho  impression  of  a  designed  recapitulation  \ 
of  tho  Acts,  mid  tm  imitation  of  the  F&ulme  epistles,  a  mark 
t»f  Rpuriousnoss  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481  .'* 

P.  1H>;^  1.  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "What  Baur 
wkVM  agtunt^t  tho  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thea- 
Kuonitui!^  whicli  bears  on  the  fiice  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
hull  i no  imprc^  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  these 
uioiloni  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  tho 
other  Paulino  epistles  occur,  they  must  be  borrowed  from 
thom.  i>n  tho  cimtrmr}-,  if  there  are  turns  of  expression  which 
tlo  i\ot  iH'cur  in  tho  other  Pauline  epistles — ^this  is  an  indubi- 
table sign  of  m\  uu-l\iuline  origin.  Bat  one  should  suppose 
that  pivcisi^ly  tho  ev^ijuuction  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Pauline 
opisth^s,  wiih  other  things  which  are  not  elsewhere  foimd  just 
so  e\pn^jftk\l  in  Paul,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
vurituiiH)  with  the  l\uilino  characteristics,  would  be  rather  an 
evideuiv  of  g^niuiueness;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
INuiliuo  euisth^j  Wfore  him.  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
thoux  in  i\uirs  uanu\  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
shivisli  imitator.  Ruur  would  find  something  thoroughly 
uu-huilino  in  the  cireunistanco  that  the  churches  in  Judea 
«n>  pn^!^nit^\l  ;\s  a  i>i^tteni  to  tho  Gentile  Christians;  espe- 
eiiUly  ho  ivuUl  nor  s].v;ik  of  thv.\se  jx^rsecutiens  without  refer- 
ring to  hiiu^'lf  :is  a  chief  panaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
OiHtUl  heiv  Ih>  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  that 
extn'mo  genend  lu^stilo  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  allndes 
to  tho  odk\f.n\  ^turi^  hnm<\n\  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  tUtv^'ther  uu-l\4ulino.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated 
by  miothor  jvrsvni,  it  wouUl  be  di&cult  to  reconcile  his  being 
80  hostilely  dis^xxsed  towarvis  the  Jews  with  his  pointir^  out; 
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it  bhniches  in  Judea  as  patterns  for  imitation.     Only  in  a 
iprit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's  coxQd  both  meet 
together.     Now^  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in 
Jndea  had  suffered  at  various  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
liTe  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  yisit  to  Jerusalem 
liter  his  conyersion,  were  in  his  fresh  and  lively  recollection. 
Li  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.    How  natural  that  he  should  here  name  the  parent 
diarch,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  conviction 
iiiat  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  bound 
together  in  one  Christian  community !      The  recollection 
that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians^  coxQd  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
Iiimself,  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since  been  made  a  new  creature, 
and  all  things  had  become  new.     Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
eoald  have  delineated  more  strikins:ly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  m^godUnsBS,  tiie  inhumaSST^/the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  his  last  missionary  journey 
he  had  such  frequent  eicperience.     The  passage  where  he 
lepresents  the  believers  among  the  Gentiles  as  imitators  of 
Ihe  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for 
zoentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  as  a  witness 
of  the  Christian  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
partake  of  salvation.     In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
iK^iwldvTtav  may  be  traced  the  fresh  recoUection  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.     At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  brought  more 
into  collision  with  Jewish  Chjristians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself.      Criticism 
ought  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.     In  reference  to 
peculiarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopment, a  difierence  will  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
w3l  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  have 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
while  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  dis- 
puted, have  on  the  contrary  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  last  stage.'' 
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P.  203,  L  14,  afi^  "with  confidence"  <xM,  "As  this  epistle 
contained  so  many  peculiarly  important  lessons,  exhortatioiK^ 
and  warnings  for  different  memhers  of  the  chnrch,  Panl  must 
have  been  earnestly  desirons  that  it  shonld  be  read  by  alL 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  aQ  at  their  pablio 
meetings,  or  that  all  shotdd  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it 
privately,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  in 
ch.  V.  27."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natural  on 
the  first  occasion  of  writing  to  them,  as  in  every  letter  which 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importance  attri- 
buted to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  the  times,  nor  with 
what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  'this  must  have  been. 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in 
the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  medium  of  mental  inter- 
course, but  a  sanctuary  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  were  to  be  known  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularly  by  means  of  pubhc  reading,' 
&c.  This  is  indeed  'not  s%Ding  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees !'  How  naturally  the  irords  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  'to  greet  all  the  brethren!  '*• 

P.  204, 1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "  this  opinion"  add,  "  I 
cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baur's  remark,  p.  49,  '  How 
coxdd  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of* 
the  genuineness  of  his  epistle,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
known  to  be  such,  would  be  used  so  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  1'  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not 
so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Also  in  the  words  waflri;  iirunoX^ 
(iii.  17)  I  cannot  find,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousness. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  falsely  indicated 
Paul's  custom  to  add  something  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwise  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  chiirch,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  church  to  make  use  of  this  for  another  purpose  as  a 
criterion  of  its  being  his  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  been  induced  with  this  view  to  make  such  a  closing 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  still  on  other  accounts  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  write 
several  other  letters  to  the  churches.     We  are  not  at  all 
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justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  coiTe- 
q)ondence  has  been  handed  down  to  us/* 

P.  204, L  21,  "principles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church  at  Thes- 
nlonicay  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
kter  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  pecuHar  circum- 
atances  of  that  church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that 
(Hie-sidedness  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  directed  its  attention 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  equally  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  gazed  alone 
on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
would  easily  be  seduced  to  call  aU  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  &r  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
ivith  fidse  friends  who  sought  to  avaU  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  His  later  &lse  adherents  were  more  sober, 
and  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessalonians. 
Thua  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
Girounistances  of  this  church.  What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  a  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name )" 

P.  205,  L  28,  "  to  the  very  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
we  find  proofe  of  their  proceeding  from  this  division  of  the 
apostolic  age,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
the  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  ot 
Antichrist  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  add 
note,  "  If  it  had  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologetical  or  conciliatory  pur- 
pose, as  Baur  maintains,  to  notice  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
leasts  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
journey  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  so  that 
it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  visited  Jerusalem  at  that  time?  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  less  is  shown  than  such  a  purpose.  Baur  assumes, 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  favomuble  to  his  opinion 
(xviii.  21.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  very  suspicious.  But  these  words,  even  admitting 
ihdin  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  testify  such  a  purpose 
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in  the  Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  the 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  how  the 
necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood?  and  of  this 
nothing  more  is  said." 

P.  216,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "imagination,"  add  note, 
"  See  an  example  in  Josephus,  how  by  such  operations  the 
Roman  army  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  were  filled  with 
amazement. — Antiq,  viii.  2.** 

P.   217,  1.   21,   "John  the  Baptist,"    add' note,    "The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  bears  the 
impress  of  historical  truth,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  "v^e  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  position  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  tendencies  of  the  age.     Tlie  obscurity 
that  attaches  to  the    narrative   of   these   disciples  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ.     No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  clear  and 
well-defined  lineaments,  out  of  a  misty,  indistinct  appearance. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  development 
at  such  a  period.      Instead  of  our  being  able  to  detect 
an  imaginative  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  representation,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  facts,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.     But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to  have  discovered 
a  trickery  here  which  will  account  for  everything.      The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  the  school   of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,    in   consequence  of    his  Alexandrian  education  had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  party.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla.     This  would  not  have 
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liappened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  re<^uired  tho  dis- 
copleB  of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul^  as  well  as  Peter, 
ms  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  &ct,  that  by  the  magical 
effiect  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  a  different 
ntigious  stand-pointy  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  they 
vould  be  made  partakers  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  gifls. 
This  had  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaiitons,  and 
Gentiles  ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  also 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which 
it  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honour  for  Peter 
in  the  femily  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  counterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  inferior.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  with 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  so  very  contradictory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon  cA'ciy 
imperverted  mind — he  is  welcome  to  do  so ! " 

P.  218,  1.  20,  "  inspiration,"  add  note,  "  "Whoever  is 
capable  of  transpoi*ting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will 
assuredly  not  fiiil  to  perceive  tho  historical  impress  in  this 
narrative,  and  will  not  attempt  with  Baur  to  regard  the 
wpo^rirtveiy  and  yXuatraig  XaXeiv  as  merely  mythical  desig- 
nations of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.  The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  life  are  wont  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  different  ages.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  whose 
qualities  we  have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life 
when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.  There  are  not  want- 
ing analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
«  revivalsy"  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
ference in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  life.  We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on  of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individual 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  as  combined  with  the 
whole  preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  of  John.  Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfectly  definite 
historical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical  1  Does 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life?  Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  such  opera- 
tions of  the  Pneiuna  among  the  Galatian  churches  (Gal.  iii, 
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-  ■  xtJ  :1  iijr;"g".'^rifd  the  new  creation  of  faith  from  the 
:':'.  '.^szl  r-i::i-T':ii;t.  aiid  does  he  not  recount,  moreover, 
"Li:!  :7vc-i_;  "B-iicL  Ttre  e£cacious  among  the  Galatianst 
^i  •■eZ  kz-i-^-.  iL;Lx*L  ujii  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  j 
J:--"  ->  :_:!^  iLiz.  this  ir.  itseifl  but  still  these  marks  are  not  i 
■=^:1- ii'i  Tl;ec  phenomena,  so  £ir  from  belonging  to  the  J 
•ir-:_rT:z.r~  J  -if  lLc  zivrhicaL  rather  necessarily  belong  to  the  ? 
I—'- .  r.  :tl1  — .-.rr  ;:  uis  memorable  age." 

?  ii-:.  L  l'>.  j/T^r  -disposed"  ajJ  "to  boast."  v 

P.  ir>.  1  S.  f.  r  -  ind  ii  presented"  read  "  and  presented."     f 
?  i.i.  L  11  i'lLi  iionom,  qr?er  "  among  the  Jews"  addg    ; 

-  S-:  -  r  T»rrs:i*  ni^L:  easilv  be  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  7,   S 
i  : ; iLzr^::!-:: : -   ::"  iLi:  vicw  of  the  Christ-party.     But  how- 
r-.r  -.:,-.  J  -  zzz  ce  i-r'i  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
Tzz-.r  -^ji  tljcct:  t.:-  the  Chiiat-party  and  to  make  use  of  it    ^ 
i--    rLz^  t:  Tiia  supp-osition-  yet  we  must  dispute  the  cor-    1 
r:-.-z."»  ::  nzh  aju  application;  for  evidently  the  reference 
Lr.Ti  J  -■.: :.:  :i  zanj like  those  who  are  named  in  1  Cor.  L  12,    ! 
\^'     zlj  ::■  ihe  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
tL-:  :lr  T  5t  :•:-!  as  pn^achers  of  the  Gospel  in  a  special  rela- 
n-.c  :.  Ccj-LsT.  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paul; 
tL'.ec  "iliiiiiiz  pHirty-leaders  who  by  their  obtrusive  urgency 
a:i  i  iz.:crzii-iiling  believed  they  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
u:::~   tLm  the  apostle  for  activity  in  the   cause  of  the 
Cr>;.*.l     Bu:  if  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  special 
e.uiiTxij-n.  wiih  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
a.— A  '  =-?  iiacli  to  them  mi^'ht  feel  justified  in  transferring 

to  ::»;If  o.llectivoly  what  they  claimed  for  themselves  as 


ill  .^  •  .  .ft  ..O^S. 


p.  -2^2.  1.  13.  after  «1  Cor.  xy.  33"  add,  "  If  this  view  be 
xho'.ij:.:  too  venturesome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Cvrluibims  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  combating 
w::h  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  saic^ 
Uia;  there  were  certain  persons  oi  rov  Xpiarov  of  whom  Paul 
knew  nothing  worse  than  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
aa  II  of  the  one  body  of  Chnst,  made  even  their  wish- 

T  to  Christ  alone  an  aflfeir  of  party,  and  so  in- 
ng  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to 
d  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  the 
I  Would  be  hurried  unavoidably  into  much  that 
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%M  one-oded  and  en-oneous.     Wo  sliould  find  the  fu-st  ap- 
fBBsnnce  of  this  kind  in  the  fiict,  that  the  wishing  to  join 
tiiemaelYes  to  no  party  was  made  an  affair  of  pai'ty.     And 
Ana  by  the  reference  to  such  a  pai*ty,  Paul  might  be  in- 
iaaed  to  say, — Was  Christ  divided?  that  they  could  think  of 
[  Mlling  themselves  alone  after  Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselyes  a  name  that  belonged  to  all.     In   this  way  a 
better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that  no 
forther  distinct  reference  to  such  a  party  occui-s  in  liis  epistles."' 
P.  247,  1.  19,  «  object,"  add,  "  As  Christianity  taught  men 
•to  acknowledge  that  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
-humanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  was  the  highest  good 
to  which   everything  else   was   to   be  refen'cd;   so  also  it 
allowed  marriage  and  the    family  constitution  to   be  re- 
guded  as  something  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moml 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  tlie  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cixscs,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,    in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  life  devoted  to  spi^eading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve   an    exception   to   the    general    problem,    which    is 
denoted    by     cvi'Ov^kt^oc     Cid    rtjy    (jaciKeiay    rQy    ovparuv 
(Matt.  xix.  12). 

P.  2^S,  1.  20,  « liigher  life,"  add  note,  "  Gal.  iii.  28, 
WK  ii'i  upaey  *:«i  dfjXv  iv  XpKn^  *Ir){rov.  On  the  contmry, 
Aristotle  says,  Xelpoy  ij  yvi'ij  tov  dycpoc,  Magn.  Ethic,  i.  S-i, 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  194:. 

P.  252,  1.  12  from  bottom,  for  *•'  distinction "  read  '•  des- 
tination." 

P.  261,  1.  13,  after  "  i>erfection"  read,  *•' But  in  order 
rightly  to  understand  what  he  says  on  ^tliis  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  this  peiiod  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degi'co  with  a  glowing 
desire  to  carry  to  all  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation. 
His  single  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in 
all  directions  without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  liveliliood 
without  any  hindrance,  was  an  important  means  for  the 
eKecution  of  his  plans.     It  constituted,  in  fact,  an  £vyov\iafx6Q 
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^la  rriv  fiaviKdav  ruiv  ovpavQv,  which  the  Lord  had  evidently 
designed  for  him.  As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition;  and 
looking  at  it  from  the  stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share 
this  glorious  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the  Lord.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found  realized  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  From  this  pro- 
ceeded what  he  says  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  the 
married  state  for  fidfilling  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  imion,  such  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  €uid 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as 
one  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  this  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  of 
the  soul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.  And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  eflFects  of  marriage  is 
derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.  And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  himian  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand, — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  side 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdom 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  this  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  the 
injurious  effects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not  aided  by  peculiar 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cor- 
'TOtion  in  such  a  church  as  the  Corinthian.  He  placed 
TT  essence,"  &c. 

PauSi^'  1.  12, /or  "relation"  read  "relations.*' 
PriscilS'  ^'^^  ^^^^  bottom,  after  "slave"  add,  "Moreover, 
doctrine"  ^o^'^f^?^^^!^  ^^  ^  "^ery  singular  mode  of  expression, 
Paulinianl?^^®  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  'Re- 
made ApolloL  ^^*  *^®  expression  fxaXKov  xP^aat  might  be 
in  Christianit^^®^  qpeaking  of  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
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fieedom ;  and  if  F&uL  wished  to  say  that  iu  case  any  one 
ecmld  obtain  his  freedom  he  should  remain  a  slave,  he  would 
kave  BOggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
■J  we  find  absolutely  nothing  that  can  serve  as  a  con- 
firmation of  it.  The  &ct  that  the  slave  as  a  Christian  shares 
irae  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he  who  is 
fiee  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave 
vho  is  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  why  a  slave,  when  his 
freedom  is  ofifered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
be  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than 
that  l\o  one  should  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
life  hi  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
tbat  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering 
mto  more  favourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
brace it.  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  it,  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  'Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self against  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
fix)m  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  ho  had  laid 
down." 

P.  266, 1.  1,  after  "made"  add,  "But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval, — 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  ho  was  received 
by  the  church.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  each 
has  its  difficulties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer- 
tainty can  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
fix)m  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  bo  induced,  as 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Corinthian  church,  before  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  to 
send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  miglit  operate  on  tlic  minds  ot 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  he  sent  no 
firesh  letter  by  this  new  inessenger,  or  at  least  only  sent  with 
him  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  full 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  before,  he  thought  it 
Tjnueoessary  on  the  present  occasion.     Iu  this  v^^ty  it  can  be 
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[mft  afiecting  himself  peTsonally^  but  rather  as  nn  injury  done 
I  to  the  whole  church.   But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
in  are  informed  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  what- 
"WEr  that  he  should  so  guard  himself.     In  that  whole  affair 
^WPB  was  absolutely  nothing  personal.     If  he  took  it  so  to 
kart,  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
It  manifested  his  fatherly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  welfare   of  the  whole  church.      "Wlien, 
teoreover,  he  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
md  the   church,    this   certainly  suits  fiir  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  officijd 
^wer,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  was  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  ou  the 
will  of  a  man.*     Paul,  in  speaking  (vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome 
eflfects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the   church,  of  i)roving 
their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.     But  in  the 
case  of  that  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
drarch  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  theu*  abhor- 
rence   of  such    conduct   by  excluding   him   from   church- 
communion.     On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  would  find  its 
immediate  application  if  the  main  point  was,  contumacious 
behavioiu:  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
which  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.     Furtlier, 
Paul  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them, 
*  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  attachment  for  him.' ' 

*  We  know  indeed  that  it  can  bo  explained  by  referring  everything 
to  a  re-admission  to  church-communion ;  but  the  strikiug  part  of  the 
expression  will  not  in  that  way  bo  rendered  prominent ;  and  the  other 
explanation  is  far  more  simple  and  natural. 

*  Internal  grounds  do  not  render  it  necc3Pary  to  depart  fi-om  this 
objective  and  generally  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the 
church  for  Paul's  authority  would  first  of  all  bo  expressed  among  them- 
selves in  their  mutual  behaviour  towards  one  another.  This  it  was  which 
Titus  must  first  observe  among  them  as  the  effect  of  Paul's  epistle. 
But  that  Paul  had  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as 
genuine  and  sincere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  "before  God." 
Thus  this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense.  Also,  what  follows  in 
yerse  14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  says  that  he  was  not 
adiamed  of  what  ho  had  boasted  to  Titus  respecting  the  Corinthian 
Church,  but  that  his  boj^ting  was  found  a  truth.    Paul  had  previously 


tolil  TiTv.ik  vhx^  ^*'.»*  ps"»rhar«  afnid  of  the  hostile  tone  of  the  excited 
ol\u(\*h.  \\\:\\  V.c  kr.o*^'  tl^oy  ^\  .^nld  by  no  means  make  common  cause  with 

A>  ^  armly  against  Paul's  apostolic  autho- 
rs! with  one  another  in  zeal  for  thg 
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Th^  expresion  dcmlr  was  in  itadf  not  suited  to  mark  a 
sin  ::3  :^'.iv:h.     And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  Yicious  person  aa 
S8ch.  tho  prlncijul  thini:  as  5ir  as  regarded  that  person  would 
l]e  i:*  lejui  him  to  repentance.     He  needed  not  to  avoid  the* 
apT^'anir.ce  of  being  too  zeul'.'Us  in  such  a  cause.     No  one^  aa 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  that.     But  CTCiy  thing 
agreed  very  well  with  the  suppodiion,  that  the  case  was  one  : 
in  whic'a  r:\ul  was  pers«jnallv  injui>ed.     Under  such  circum* 
stances  tlivre  was  c^xrasion  f :>r  guarding  himself  against  the  j 
leprccich  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelings 
And  tlius  he  could  affirm,  tiiat  he  had  been  moved  to  write 
ni>t  fiV'm  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done    { 
him  wronj.  nor  fpi'm  ec>ncem  for  his  own  honour  or  the    ] 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
bu:  he  w:>he'l  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  them* 
s«^lves  of  :al  share  in  this  matter,  and  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

"*  It  reniiUTis  to  be  noticed  that  the  af&ir  of  that  immoral 
person  ocoapies  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  first  episUe, 
and  maiiy  other  subjects  are  treated  of  far  more  fully.  By 
wh:u  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question,  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  related 
wholly  or  princijxally  to  that  one  af&ir. 

**  If  we  ooni^xuv  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 

coniuuly  Iv  disposed  to  fiivour  the  second  of  the  above- 

iwnuM  supix>5i:ions.    We  shall  be  led  to  beUeve,  that  Timothy 

brv;ij:lu  ii:iny  jwinful  and  distressing  accounts  to  the  apostle, 

esrvviaViV  rosivetiiiir  the  commotion  excited  by  an  individual 

wl'.v^  had  :iv*tL\l  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 

oiw'Ji^'ion  liis  aix>siol:o  authoritv.     On  this  account  Paul  sent 
Ik  ■ 

Ti:\:s  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  wiiich  he  expressed  himself 
vorv  stiv.iCiV  rosixvtiujr  that  affair :  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  lu\vi  ik^:  out,  his  fatherly  bean  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  ho  h;ul  writtou  too  h:\rshlv.  and  been  guilty  of  injustice 
to  tho  ohuivli," 

l\  1'7K  1.  l\  "  ajTAins:  the  apostle,"  add  note,  "As  to  the 


iJr.t  ivrso'.i  >\hv^  hr.vl  risen  up  >o  wa 
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MKition  of  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  given  m  the  Acts  of 
Bftol's  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic,  and 
of  the  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  the 
vorship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historical  worth,  but  are  only 
designed  £Eibrications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Full  in  comparison  with  Peter — such  an  assertion  we  regard 
u  completely  baseless.     Whoever   indeed  cannot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  see  everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
ire  are  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.     But  when 
Baur,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  says,  *  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  ?    And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.     Such  a  view  is  too 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt 
about    its    origin  :' — we  reply,  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  ex- 
taiordinary  event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts,  this 
oould  have  rendered  it  no  help.     But  those  facts  coidd  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been 
revealed  as  the  power  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.     Paul, 
who  met  the  Jews  that  '  required  a  sign,'  with  '  the  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,'  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  arjfiela, 
Tipara  and  ^vydfietc,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.     According  to  the  views 
of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
senting themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.     But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  these  most  ancient  Christian  records, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  or 
presupposed  instead  of  being  described  at  length,  while  on  the 
contrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
is  given  more  in  detail." 

P.  272,  1.  19  from  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275, 1.  1,  for  "  Rut"  read  «  But." 

P.  276,  1.  3  from  bottom,  note,  after  "  wickedness"  add, 
{/^th edition^  "As  I  must  here  re-affirm  the  view  I  have 
before  taken^  I  must  also  statq  that  I  find  no  gi*ound  for  the 
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P.  281,  1.  9,  "  nation,"  add  note,  "  This  is  contrary  to 
Imr,  p.  117  ;  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  what  he  says  in  his 
t'nd'm,  p.  378.  While  he  asserts,  that  '  the  Jews  linug  in 
Inme  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
feamans,'  he  adds,  'so  much  the  more  if,  wliat  I  am  far 
lom  denying,  there  were  Gtentilo  Christians  among  them.' 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paul  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
Aooght  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite 
fifoent  class  of  references  must  have  suggested  themsehes 
to  the  apostle,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
infioential  part  were  Jews,  from  those  he  would  have  em})loycd 
ia  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  (Jentiles.  There- 
fore the  argument  against  Bam-'s  x)osition  is  not  weakened  hy 
the  addition  he  has  hero  made  to  it." 

P.  287, 1.  19,  for  •'  Let  such  a  one  "  read  "  Let  not  such 
ft  one." 

P.  297,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "marks"  add,  "  Baur, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
circumstance  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbytci-s  to  come 

of  mincalons  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  tliey  could 
i^gard  very  distinguished  effects  of  their  agency,  operations  of  a  power- 
fill  energy,  as  tnj/ieia,  repara  and  HvpdfXfis.     But  as  at  that  time  in  a 
definite  case,  in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
1  miracle,  strictly  so  called,  was  far  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as 
little  will  this  have  happened  at  any  other  time."    We  perceive  that 
Dr.  Baur  from  the  stand-point  of  his  consequential  philosophy  must  so 
Judge  respecting  everything  distinguished  as  a  miracle,  since  this  stand- 
point excludes    d  priori  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural 
whatever.    But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises  here  advanced,  and  tho 
eonclusion  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
point,  the  identity  of  the  two  cases,  still  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
ascribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise,  for  he  expressly 
representfi  as  his  object,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
whom  the  judgment  was  intended  to  affect,  that  through  bodily  suffering 
he  might  obtain  spiritual  health.    Now,  if  that  offender  had  already 
given  signs  of  repentance,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  judgment  must  of 
course  fail,  as  Paul  in  tho  passage  quoted  t^lls  us  that  he  would  gladly 
for  the  good  of  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain. 
Listly,  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  placing  the  extraordinary 
operation  in  question  under  the  same  category  as  other  miracles. 
Cnrist  himself  did  not  perform  miracles  of  judgment,  and  in  no 
passage  has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  miracles,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Paul  refers  in  his 
epistles  as  indisputable.    And  his  language  here  is  more  credible  in 
proportion  as  such  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  his  eyes  in  com- 
pariBon  with  an  internal  miracle.    1  Cor.  i.  22,  23 ;  ii.  4. 
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as  representatives  of  the  churches ;  but  ve  cannot  allow  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Without  something  of  the  later 
hierarchical  tendency,  they  could  not  so  be  regarded.  And 
since  he  could  not  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natiural  that  he  should  choose  these,  especially  since  they  bad 
to  watch  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  ?  And  that  this  office 
was  assigned  by  Paul  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  from  thoea 
ei)istle3  of  which  the  genuineness  is  admitted  by  Baur  him- 
self ;  from  the  idea  of  tcvlhpvrjtrtcj  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  of  xpdio* 
T€tfteyog,  Eom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  zvL 
15,  IG,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  who 
have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baiur's  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  later  age." 

P.  297,  1.  3  from  bottom,  after  "  more  decided  tone*'  add^ 
"  We  do  not  sec  how  Baur  can  infer  from  the  passages  of 
Pauls  epistles,  in  wliich  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken. 
Who  can  calculate  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  a  human 
soul  1  Especially  does  it  make  a  difference  whether  he  wrote 
his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he  anticipated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Rom.  xv.  31,  a  passage 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  address,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings." 

P.  298,  L  6,  "gain  many  adherents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  V.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  bo  so  understood  that  the  false  teachers  would 
l)r<jcecd  from  their  oym  body ;  but  since  the  presbyters  appear 
as  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  false  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
from  among  these  chiu:ches  themselves. 

P.  301,  L  20,  "  concurred,"  add  afresh  paragraph : — "  The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
different  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
in  manifold  gradations,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  gi'catcst  differences  on  other  points,  wei*e  bouncl 
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to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  ivas  the 
MesBtah.  The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as 
ve  ahaH  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — ^those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fast  to  the 

■  Jewish  stand-point,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  fi-ee 
derelopment  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whoso 
privil^es  they  imposed  no  resti-aints  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
liioae  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  equal  partakers  with 
tiiemselyes  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
Burprised  at  this,  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
beUeving  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amounting  to 
many  myriads,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
eamneration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parts  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerful  impression  of 
Christ's  appearance  operated  on  many ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the  con- 

.  tniriety  that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Messiah  according  to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  eyes ;  and  what  they  had 
been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Messiah,  they  transferred  to 
Christy  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  found  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  further  concern  about  such  a  Christianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  undisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  people,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  faith. 

"  Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love."  * 

^  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  must  maintain  the 
Fame  view  which  has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making  use  of 
the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  attemptiog  to 
Qbtaia  an   historical  representation  from  it,  do  not  proceed  from 
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P.  303,  1.  13,  after  "from  the  law"  <idd,  "It  is  indeed 
true,  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  God's 
kingdom,  it  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But 
in  ^at  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  which 
both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of  the 
church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded  on  a  natural  and 
national  distmction  that  arose  from  the  ]>rocess  of  historical 
development,  existed  for  some  time  side  by  side.  As  the 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the  chiurches 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  Paul 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  itself 
freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either 
side.  And  why  could  not  both  pecuhar  ecclesiastical  forms 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  the  distinction 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church? 

"  Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthftil- 
ness,  Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
for  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  the  historical  development ;  it  was  with  him  an 
avowed  principle  that  every  man  should  abide  in  those  rela- 
tions which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christianity 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfiiUy  renounce  them.  He  was  fkr 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which, 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and 
weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  himself  equally  ready  to  do 
what  James  proposed,"  *  <fec. 

any  designed  object  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  on  the  contrary, 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  {%.  e.  a  clear  exhibition  of  causes 
and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  so  that  the  narrator 
never  placed  himself  on  the  stand-point  of  other  persons,  to  answer 
questions  which  must  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion 
of  the  facts.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  historical 
combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intelligible  history. 
*  We  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he 
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P.  307,  1.  10,  "containing  truth,"  (note.)  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts,  coiresponds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  leani  it  from  his  epistles, 
oombining  a  warmth  of  temperament  with  a  sagacity  which 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fabricate  a  story,  would  not  have 
represented  Paul  as  speaking  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  3. 

P.  307, 1.  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  yhiv  in  Acts  xxiii.  5.  The  very  turn 
of  the  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentary  em- 
barrassment, and  regretting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
sought  to  make  an  excuse,  and  the  words,  as  the  bystanders 
would  be  Aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307, 1.  16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
here  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  fabricate  this  would  require 
a  talent  for  description  different  from  what  the  author  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  another 
line  of  defence ;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  prudential  method  in  order  to  give  a  favourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  1.  15  fi'om  bottom,  "himself  belonged,"  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as 
"we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical 
throughout.  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
Ids  love  of  truth ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. "Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  such 
essentiid  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  must  have 
so  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  impossible  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

desires  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  24)  by  that  act  to  prove  that  he  also  lived  in  the 
observance  of  the  law ;  we  obtain  their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  charge  made  by  the  Jews.  The  stand-point  on  which 
Paul  to  the  Ayofioi  became  an  ivo^s,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of 
James,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and  Paul  referred  particularly 
to  the  special  difference  existing  between  themselves.  There  are  many 
differences  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  express  our  opinion. 
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least  of  all  iu  such  a  case,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  us,  thd 
easily  detected  stratagem  of  an  opponent  would  be  made  use  of 
in  the  dispute  to  his  own  disadvantage."  As  to  the  first  pointy 
I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  setting  out  from  his  own  subjective 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  tho 
controversy  from  which  his  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
fiivourable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in  ] 
the  backgroimd  tho  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a  .'| 
fiilse  connexion,  but  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  truth, 
according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified  ; 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Kisen  One  as  the  foundation  ] 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio- 
lent attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  would  be  fulfilled,  depended  on 
tlie  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the 
reality  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  pious  imder  the  Old  Covenant, 
and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with 
im wavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  stand-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be  true — a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  Paul*s  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  pubhc  ofi&ces,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obliged,  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees. 
(ilpo<r)(wpovai  olc  6  ^^apiaaioQ  Xeyfi,  3ia  to  fx^  aXXoic  aveiCTOvg 
yeveaOai  toIq  irKifieaiv,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  quite  tumultuary  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corpus  delicti  in  lus  case ;  and  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Eisen 
One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  because  their  controversy  with  the  Sadducees, 
which  to  them  was  far  more  important,  became  the  subject 
of  discussion. 
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P.  321,  L  6,  "corrupted  the  simple  Gospel,"  (note.)  "Baur 
and  Schwegler  are  disposed  to  Rud  in  these  appearances  the 
marks  of  a  post-apostolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
P^uliuion  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
peculiar  post-apostolio  literature :  we  maintain,  on  the  con- 
trary^ that  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
here  find  them,  serve  to  elucidate  the  transition  from  the  Pauhne 
to  the  succeeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development 
would  allow  us  to  assume  such  links,  even  if  unquestionable 
records 'had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 

P.  326,  L  15,  "by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
"  The  arbitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
to  prove  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  refutation.  No 
one  who  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of 
finding  in  the  use  of  the  word  nXiipwfia  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ck>lossians  and  Ephesians,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine 
of  a  Pleroma.  The  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is  most 
naturally  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
ideas,  of  which  the  germ  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  other  Pauline 
epistles,  but  here  appears  more  fully  expanded,  as  belonging 
to  this  stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
doctrine,  and  shaU  then  enter  more  fully  into  the  refutation  of 
the  asserted  diflFerence  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earlier 
epistles  of  PauL  How  far  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where, 
in  the  second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  be  found 
frt)m  which  such  an  epistle  could  proceed?  where  was  the 
man  who  could  write  such  an  epistle?  According  to  the 
whimsical  notion  of  the  criticism  just  now  in  vogue,  the  most 
powerfrd  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
existed  in  that  age ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
in  profound  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  truth  go  together  in 
the  developing  processes  of  history,  and  mutually  check  and 
modify  one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close 
of  the  Pauline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
apostolic  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the 
formation  of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  century.  The  criticism 
which  we  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  link  by  an  unhis- 
torical  hysteron-proteron." 

V0I<,  II.  h 
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p.  329,  L  8,  ^aad  not  an  imitation  hy  another  hand,' 
(note.)  ^  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  douhts  that  hav0^|[ 
been  raised  in  recent  times  against  the  gennineneas  of  iJtd$  ^ 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  slaiko  ' 
80  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  much 
love  for  truth,  and  so  disposed  to  reoeiTe  it.  The  collocati<m 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii  20 ;  iii  5 ;  iv.  11,  must  be 
im-^postolicaL  It  is  true  such  a  phrase  does  not  elsewhere 
occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  accoimt 
to  be  set  down  as  something  im-Pauline;,  or  foreign  to  the  • 
Pauline  age.  In  ch.  iv.  11,  ^  apoeUes  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  forward — after  them  more  are  named  who 
published  the  Gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose  activity  was  not 
confined  to  one  congregation — the  common  niissionaries,  tha 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  c^^aoicaXoi  were  for 
single  congregations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  element 
of  immediate  spiritiud  excitement  predominated,  who  received 
by  special  revelations  disdosores  respecting  Christian  truthi 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspiration  appeared  especially  ii^  dis- 
course, who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the  apostles  in  origin  \ 
nality,  the  prophets.  That  there  were  sudi  prophets  who  as 
missionaries  stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by 
the  Acts,  and  apart  firom  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  and 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
this  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to  a  later  period.  Of 
the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baur  and  Schwpgler 
allude,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  generally, 
we  should  regard  it  as  the  most  flagrant  anachronism  to 
pretond  to  find  anything  Montanist  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  the  Toifiiree  and  ^c^'araXoi, 
we  also  recogmse  something  which  belongs  only  to  this  age  j 
(compare  the  distinction  of  hhavKoKoi  and  icv^pvntrei^f  1  Cor. 
xii.  28 ;  the  distinction  of  ^iMvixiy  and  TpoimaaOai,  Bom. 
xii.  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  the 
whole  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approaching 
more  perfect  ago  of  ecclesiasti(»l  development,  which  certainly 
would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  contains  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  ^e  church  of  that  age  in 
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which  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  marks  its  development  from 
its  tnpriornQ  to  its  teKsiottic,  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  found  in  the  universally  acknowledged  genuine  Paulino 
fflostlea  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 
thmk  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  idea  of  successive  stagps 
la  the  growth  of  the  church.  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch.  ii. 
8—10,  is  liardly  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
theology.  But  this  I  cannot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
.recc^ise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although 
Ptal  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom  ho  would  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  confide  in  the  merits  of  the  epya  yofiov,  not  to 
those  who  were  formerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring 
forward  the  universal  and  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Christianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction. Were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alone ;  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  simk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor,  i.  29,  30. 
In  this  passage  he  was  obliged  thus  to  express  himself  on 
account  of  the  contrast,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  stress  upon 
the  point.  The  new  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything, 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  tpya  ayaQd,  In  the  next 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  Ps.  IxviiL  It  is  indeed  a  free  application,  but  yet  spirited 
and  not  .forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
victorious  leculer,  bringing  his  enemies  in  triumph  to  tho 
heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  Ins  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
presentation  of  gifts.  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  after  overcoming  the  powers  that 
opposed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object 
the  apostle  represents  the  gifts  received  as  imparted.  As  tho 
comihiuiication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
oliarisms'  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
glorified  Christ.  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testar 
ment  passages  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings ; 
compare  Rom.  x.  6,  &c.  The  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
a  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle.     The  appeal  in  ch.  iii.  3,  to  what  he  said  before,  is 
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oertamly  somewhat  dngnlar,  and  ire  can  point  ont  nothing 
similar  in  Paul.     But  the  wngnlarily  is  softened  when  we 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistle  which  was  intended  for 
seyeral  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  peraonallj  unknown,  and   ] 
that.what  is  said  relates  to  the  great  noTel  idea  <^  the  one    j 
church  of  God,  to  be  formed  from  Jews  and  Gentiles^  by  faith 
in  the  Bedeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the    ! 
clearest  light     The  passage  in  di.  yL  2,  3,  is  also  remark-    ; 
able;  but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  preoept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mari^  its    • 
importance,  which  is  affixed  to  ^lis  preoept  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.     In 
ch.  iv.  28, 1  can  find  nothing  so  yery  strange  in  such  a  con- 
nexion :  '  He  who  hitherto,  through  idleness^  has  been  led  to 
steal  froui  others,  must  labour  as  a  Christian,  not  only  that  he    f 
may  honestly  gain  his  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  Show  kindness  to  others.     Let  him  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  the  property  of  others  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  the  produce  of  his  own  labour.'    The 
comparison  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
Christ)  ch.  V.  23,  appears  to  me,  thou^  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  writings,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christian 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  un-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1,  3,  after  "them,"  add,  " Everything  in  this  epistle, 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im- 
pending death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  himseli^  his 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  that 
apparent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  future  lot,  iii.  11, 12."» 

^  In  the  severe  language  against  the  judaizing  proselyte-nuifcersy 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  d,)  I  cannot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-Fauline.  The 
predicate  K^vts  as  a  designation  of  shameless  men  is  not  at  all  extraor- 
dinary. It  perfectly  comports  with  the  indignation  of  Paul  against 
those  persons  who  would  xnislead  Christians,  and  turn  them  aside  from 
seeking  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumciaion 
a  Karwrofi^,  as  in  Gal.  v.  12 ;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Chris- 
tians are  termed  ''  the  true  circumcision  who  worship  Ood  in  the  spirit,"* 
Rom.  ii.  29.  It  is  also  by  no  means  far-fetched,  but  veiy  naturally  eon- 
nected,  when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these  judaizers, 
is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  the  only  glory  of  these 
persons,  that  he  could  botifit  gf  all  those  distinctions  m  Uie  highest 
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P.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  letters, 
I  will  not  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Fianline,  and  of  what  is  against  their  composition  at  a  later 
period,  some  things  are  to  be  found  which  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which 
will  lead  us  to  consider  the  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 
these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Paul's.'' 

P.  342,  L  12  from  bottom,  "in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 
"  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
80  much  is  said  respecting  false  doctrines  in  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
lltus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  might  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  firit,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  disturbing 
forces.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia,  to  Crete.  'For 
a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself,  and  from 
other  quarters.  The  defects  i  in  the  character  of  the  people 
appeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary ; 
these  defects  are  noticed  by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3 :)  KadoXov 
y  6  irepl  Ttiv  alff)(poKipdeiav  koI  irXeoveilay  rpoiroQ  ovtu)q  ctti- 

d^free.  but  counted  them  all  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteous- 
ness in  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  that  glorious  passage,  iii.  9 — 15, 
which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  i.  1,  the  deacons 
immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  time, 
only  somewhat  later,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to 
be.distinguished.  But  the  name  of  Clement  (iv.  3)  reminds  Dr.  Baur 
at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,  the  Clementines,  and  calls  up  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many  more  of' 
whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  What 
aHoBions  indeed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4,  7)  one  is  led  to  think 
of  the  Yalentinian  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
Bythos,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when  Christ  is  thought  to  form 
a  contrast  to  it]  or  when  Schwcgler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  would  find  under  the  phrase  a-i^vyos  yvija-ios  the  apostle 
Peter  (with  reference  to  the  Clementines)  as  one  on  the  conciliatory 
stand-point ) 
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XMfMaCct  wup*  umSci  ^#tc  «apa  idpotc  K^iframm.  tZp  airavTii§9 
mvdpinrtnr  fof^i^  aItf)(por  voplCti^ai  miflioQ*  and  §  5,  OSrc  rar 
I2fay  ifOif  2oXi6r^pa  Kpffrottwr  ctipoc  nc  ^s'-  ftanl  probably 
had  tliese  national  TiooB  in  his  mind  irben  he  kid  down  the 
qaalifications  that  wero  neoeasaiy  for  the  office  of  presbyter." 

P.  357^  L  21,  ^and  an  erroneoos  application  of  it,"  add, 
^  We  can  certainly  weQ  ima^n^  that  Jamea^  who  had  adYanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  Goepel  as  the 
fiilfilling  of  the  Law — wfao^  remaining  on  his  Jewish  stand- 
pointy  by  &ith  in  Jesos  as  ibe  Lord  sod  Saviour,  the  Author 
of  the  new  divine  life,  eanttnoally  i^iritQaliaed  and  ^rified 
this  stond-point  more  and  mor^ — might  from  sach  a  course 
of  development^  misondeiBtand  the  Pkuline  doctrinal  type 
which  had  been  formed  under  an  opposite  course  of  develop- 
ment. We  can  suppoai^  that  when  he  met  such  a  mode 
of  expnMBion,  he  m%ht  foel  it  his  duty  to  combat  it,  since 
practically  injurious  consequences  appeared  to  flow  from  it. 
We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  the  correct 
nnderstanding  and  the  misunderstanding  from  one  another, 
since  to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subject 
was  quite  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  I^ul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  the  Spiiit  of  Christ" 

P.  358,  L  21,  ''which  left  tiie  diapodtian  unchanged,"  (note.) 
'^  Baur's  authoritative  decision  (p.  686)  'that  this  is  a  perfectly 
tmtenable  self-contradictoiy  ioea,'  cannot  at  all  move  me. 
That  the  idea  of  the  opus  operatum,  according  to  the  ori^al 
and  common  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  onfy  denote  some- 
thing outward,  I  am  well  aware  j  but  a  word  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  besides  the  common, — ^in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  vmich  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  for  true, 
which  remains  as  something  outvrard  to  the  soul,  without 
afifectjpg  the  disposition  or  ihe  heart  It  is  the  same  making 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  places  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  &ith.  ^th  spring  frt>m 
the  same  root  The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  serves 
to  confirm  my  assertion.  Certainly  there  was  also  among  the 
Jews  a  felse  theory,  which  attributed  an  imfounded  value  to  a 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  iu  opposition  to  idolatry,  and  made 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of 
tIotiq  need  only  be  applied  to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the 
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Mflndah.  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposition  to 
a  obtain  tendency,  shoidd  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express 
Idmself  as  if  he  meant  another  tendency  which  agrees  only 
accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression — of  that  there 
ig  not  a  single  example  in  history.*' 

P.  360,  L  10,  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus : — "We  do  not 
iriflh  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewish 
Christiaus,  and  of  Jewish-Christian  views,  there  might  be 
individuals  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  expressions  of  individuals  who  had  been  thus  in- 
floenced,  had  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistle.  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  was 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  practical  errors  spring- 
ing out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  common  Jewish  mind  which  had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the.  Pauline  element,  but  rather 
as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

"  But  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
in  relation  to  Paul.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
Pauline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
eeption  that  stood  opposed  to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we 
can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
after  the  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Paul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauline  party  who  formed  them- 
selves into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself  Ac- 
cording to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself,  or  a  misunder- 
stood version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
distinguishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  might  so  easily  arise  among 
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Jewish-Christian  churches;  or  we  must  take  the  matter  thus, 
that  James  had  controTerted  that  dogmatic  phraseology  without 
being  aware  of  its  comiexion  with  Paul's  system^  which  we 
camiot  consider  as  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

^  Thus  iar  we  haTe  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was 
the  production  of  him  who  is  named  in  it  as  its  author.  But^ 
Terr  recently  this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  grounds.^  Several  weighty  authorities  have  &,voured 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  name,  in 
order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of  religious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  been  to  counterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  Paul, 
and  this  design  mi^t  well  suit  the  one-sided  tendency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian*  kc 

^  Others  are  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebionitism,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which  dis- 
tinguished this  stand-point  finom  the  Pauline,  remained  the 
same.  The  origination  of  this  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
already  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it. 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas^  must  contain  the  certain 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development. 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  all  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  rvlation  of  Christ  to  the  developing  process  of  Chris- 
tiuuity.  If  poi^^us  regaid  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
pwo  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a 
l\\ul.  aiul  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
Ci\rricvl  tv^nnurvl  bevv^nd  his  personal  efforts,  to  them  such 
a  view  mav  commoud  itself  And  so  James  may  appear  as 
tho  rijrivl  Kbiv^uito,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
au  opistU\  anvl  sv^  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
iutvnucvliiUo  stop  for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritu- 

^  Tho  eTtern;iI  $nr»and$  a^nst  the  genmneness  of  this  epistle,  though 
th<»  IV^'hiio  i$  in  t^Yv>ur  of  is,  vould  fcuire  greater  weight  if  the  doubts 
th^c  Arv^^  in  (h^  ^r^s^c  vvncuryis  lo  soknovled^ng  this  epistle  might  not 
Ih>  no  <^l^v  eipl^iined  fn>m  its  spreading  among"'  Jewish-Christian 
^'huKhoa  ya  cinrum^tanv'e  suited  lo  ojcoite  in  manr  minds  a  prejudice 
at^xn^t  it^  an  annimeni  against  F^urs  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to 
««mtain*  to  which  must  be  added  the  indistinci  designation  of  the 
ftttih^vr  at  ihc'  h^d  of  th«  epistle. 
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aBied  W  the  aggressiye  influence  of  the  movement  set  a-going 
by  PkdL     To  us  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appears 
quite  different^  since  we  must  regard  the  revelation  through 
Quist  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Pauline  doctrine  in 
Jamee^  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  source  from 
viiich  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.     The 
fblfilment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sennon  on  the  Mount,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several 
eorrespondences  with  the  sayings  of  Christ     Although  James 
•nd  Paul  are  representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christ,  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  unity,  must 
resnlt  between  them.     If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  believe  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  narrow- 
mindedness.     As  we  find  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  foimd  in  it  of  its  being 
composed  in  post-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.     The  manner,  also,  in 
which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  spoken  of, 
suits  best  the  apostolic  age.     Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
fiivour  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Paulinian  systems.    But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
class  who  can  find  everythmg  everywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
epistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  con- 
trarieties of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the   Pauline  doctrine   of  feith.      But  even  here  the  anti- 
Pauline  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contmst  to  the  Clementines. 

"But  is  this  fidlusion  really  so  very  evident?"  &c.  {vide 
p.  362, 1.  1.) 
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P.  366, 1.  21  from  bottom,  ''expected  from  such  a  stand- 
point,'* (note.)  ''As  the  ultrarPftulimsm  of  the  second 
century  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  'so  in  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidednesS 
of  the  Lutheran  element  Althou^  the  Epistle  of  Jamet 
occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development  of  Ghristiaa 
truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
fcir  checking  several  one-sided  extravagances  to  which  the 
Pauline  element  might  be  carried  without  it.  Thus  its  posir 
tion  in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  view  is  b€»,utifrilly  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Arnold  in  the  volmne  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
CkrigHan  Life,  its  Hopes,  Us  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51 : — *  But 
fbr  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  but  that  of  the  very 
Gospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  people,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
complete  portion  of  the  New  Testament  itself — ^to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  That  epistle  imdoubtedly 
supposes  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teaching  beforehand;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  abeady  preached  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  high  sense  preach  the  Gospel;  it  dwells  rather  frx>m 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  Gk)d  imto  all  good  works, 
points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral.  Now  that  some 
Christian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow 
the  model  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St.  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  althou^  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so 
should  we,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hurt  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  great  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  founded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Christians 
worso  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  souls,  but  rather 
subverting  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Setm.  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv. — ^Tr)" 
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P.  372,  L  16,  after  "  apostolic  fellowship  "  add,  "  An  im- 
pvtial  examination  of  history  shows  that  such  fellowship 
ahrays  existed.  The  two  apostles  never  ceased  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  though  Paul 
mn8t«always  have  protested  against  that  tendency  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
evoything  bend*  to  that — a  tendency  which  in  later  ages 
beeame  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  actually  embodied  under 
Pleter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  add,  '^Also,  on  the  supposition 
tittt  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  name,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Bome  under  that  designation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  ccntiuy 
Bome  was  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle, 
would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known  that  this  name 
ma  to  be  taken  symboHcally,  since  it  was  of  importance 
to  him  that'all  his  readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle 
mui  written  fix)m  Home.  At  all  events,  it  is  fer  more  natural 
to  understand  by  the  term  iy  trvveKXeicr^,  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  the  record.  The  antiquity  of  the  other 
eiplsuiiation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  down  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome,  and  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  symboUcal  meaning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
imder  the  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  familiar  tradition,  and  not  have  transported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  If  Peter  sent  salutations  firom  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
she  accompanied  Peter  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

P.  374, 1.  3,  «  an  epistle,"  (note.)  "Although  Schwegler  has 
expressed  himself,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  the 
pcfit-apostolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  this^'  epistle,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriousness, 
that  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  in  a 
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more  definite  manner.  But  .if  there  bad  been  more  distinoi 
allusions  to  Peter's  character  and  bistoay,  they  vould  doubt- 
less have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wished  to  pass  himself  off  for  Peter.  And  certainly,  whoever  . 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  port  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this  object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  person  and  character  of  this  apfbstle,  and  sevend- 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christiaii 
who  might  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
really  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  himself 
known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  firom 
those  which  another  person  would  have  chosen  who  wished  | 
to  act  Peter's  part.  Among  such  marks  we  reckon  that  i 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  the  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  natural  But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  apostolic  epistles^ 
would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miracles^ 
or  the  transfiguration,  as  in  the  Second.  Epistle,  rather 
than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye-witness, 
before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself 
as  a  pattern  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  ScMeier- 
macher,  in  his  Introductioriy  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally 
known  Christ,  but,  fi-om  an  immediate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descensus  ad  inferos 
Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark  of  genuineness;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
placed  himself  on  such  slippery  ground;  *  for  evidently  here 
is  something  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  public 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations.'  To  this  reason  I 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
circulation  to  an  opinion  different  fix)m  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  and  that  opinion  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's.  But  when 
Schwegler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter, 
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as  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the  Paulino 
cirolesfirom  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  universality  of  the 
Christian  salvation,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doctrine.  Mar- 
ci<m  had 'given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
drdes,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  811,  2d  ed. ;  voL  ii. 
pi  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standaard  Library.) 

**  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peter,  this  statement,  which  certainly  agrees  well 
vith  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
sceeptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representa- 
tion is  well  suited  to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself' been  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
great  events,  that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  jrfter  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
such  a  source.  .  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  reflecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked^ that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  firom  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374,  L  19,  **  heathen  populace,"  (note.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  a  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  which  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  assumptions  on  which  this 
writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  firom  them,  to  be 
wholly  unfoimded.  The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  were  already  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 
It  could  not  fell  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself 
in  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tianity was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  illicita  by  an  express 
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enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  &om  the  constitatioD 
of  the  Bomau  polity  that  the  propi^tion  ef  a  religion  which 
would  involve  the  downfal  of  the  mlgion  of  the*State,  would 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  punishment.  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  that  the  Xpiariavdi  were  a  genus  tertium,  Christianity 
must  appear;  even  prior  to  any  special  legislation  respecting 
it,  as  a  religio  Ulicita,  Thou^  Nero's*persecution  was  only 
occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything  which  happened 
from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  in  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Trajan,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement  had  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  them 
as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  before  Tmjan's  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earlier  persecutions?  Rev.  vL  9 ;  xvii.  6 ;  xx.  4, 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important>  since  it  points  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishment, 
which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christians.  It  appears  &om  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians — and  hence  wo 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  376,  L  5,  after  "  apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "  As  the  object 
for  whicii  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciliatory  design.  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  restraint  on 
himself,  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly,  that  one  part  of 
his  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  carefiil  inves- 
tigation. The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
a  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
the  epistle  -,  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Pauline 
element  are  also  visible,  as  Paul  had  already  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ideas, 
especially  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.     But 
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ve  muBt  here  distinguish  what  is  peculiarly  Paulino  from 
what  was  deduced  in  common  from  the  same  oiiginal  source, 
and  in  the  ha.Tid1ing  of  dogmatical  points  we  need  not  expect 
such  strikingly  marked  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle, -as  in 
a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  strsu^ge  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local 
circumstances,  as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  every 
thing  is  more  general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
be  the  case  in  such  an  epistle. 

"  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is 
suitable  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 
P.  386,  last  line,  for  "  did  wholly,"  read  "  did  not  wholly." 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "the  foim  of  the  Grecian  mind,"  (note.) 
*'  But  when  Schwegler,  from  the  obsciure  expressions  of  Poly- 
crates  quoted  above,  deduces  the  feet  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  dress  as  overseer-general  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  fair  inference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  under  his  name — ^he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a 
system  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  arc  only  so  far 
to  be  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradictioni  to  everything  else  we  know  of  that  ago. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  unless 
something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and  credulous  Epiphanius? 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  tlio 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — Theocracy  proceeding 
from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogether  dijfferent  with  the 
priesthood.  The  principles  of  Christianity  connect  them- 
^Ives  with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  is 
regarded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  him  as  the  universal  priesthood;  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  foimd  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  cultus — (vide  pp.  128,  156).  Moreover,  as 
Christianity  still  moved  in  fhe  forms  of  Judaism,  this  prin- 
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dple  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  ohuroh  relationa.  i 
The  position  of  James  among  the  Jewish  Christians  cannot 
here  be  adduced  as  a  proo^  but  goes  rather  to  establish  the 
opposite;  for  great  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held,  we  find  no  trace  of  his  being  inyested  with  anything 
like  the  Jewish  priesthood.  For  even  H^esippus  is  fer  fix)m 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Christian  church, 
although  from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — ^which  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  making  identicsd  with  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  cannot  ascribe  even  to  Polycrates — ^he  says, 
that  James  in  virtue  of  his  sanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  U  linen  garment  like  a  priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place  of  the  Temple.  Tovrf  fiovf  iliiiy  etc  ra.oyia 
clflTcevac,  ov^c  ymp  ip€ovv  ijMpei,  oXXa  triv^vac, — Euseb.  ii.  23. 
With  all  the  Jewish  colouring  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  FcUriarchs,  which 
has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Christ  is  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.  I.  6,  Mexpi  reXcccJorcciic  j^fiovwy 
dpXifp^tifQ  Xpcffrov.  From  him  a  new  priesthood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  imderstood 
of  the  imiversal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
L.  C.  9,  Ilocijffci  Uparelav  viav  Kara  rov  tvwov  r&y  tdvdy  eXq 
fravra  rd  eOinj.  If  John  had  applied  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  churches,  what*  a  powerful  in- 
fluence it  would  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  been  diflftised ! 
Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  us.  What  was  not  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the  original  ar- 
rangement. We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierarchical 
element  in  internal  conflict  with  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.  But  it  is  quite  unhistorical  to  .attempt  de- 
ducing from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a 
totally  different  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  the 
Jewish  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
ix>mt  had  been   long   relinquished,  and   Christianily  had 
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Attained  an  independent  development.  To  apply  to  every 
mixture  of  Judaism  or  Christianity  the  common  name  of 
Ebionitism,  and  distinguish  them  into  various  kinds  and 
itages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
miachieyous  perversions  of  history." 

P.  390, 1. 4,  "  Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  «  We  find  no  reason  that 
will  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an 
Einonitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
•nthority  of  Paul.  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  learn  from  the  subsequent  contents  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Schwegler  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation  the  words  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  according  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaizing  party  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  that  account  were  praised  by  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thoy  relate  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
aposUes  is  used  to  designate  false  teachers  who  aimed  at 
being  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  where  no  one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  would  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391,  L  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
^'The  opposition  against  this  germinating  gnostic  Antino- 
mianism  must  have  called  for  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  (firection,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself  Thus,  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  age,  the  imscrupulous  eating  of  the 
fkiAi  offered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  gnostic 
jtentinomianism."  ^ 

*  In  this  way  we  acconnt  for  the  opposition  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  by 
Banr  and  his  school  is  set  down  as  an  Ebionite,  although  the  influence  of 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
cannot  be  unnoticed  in  his  writings  against  those  who  maintained  that 
the  eating  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (i.  p.  175)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject 
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P.  396,  L  10,  qfter'^ot  Joiui,"  ^dd,  «  We  otiriainly  castnot 
admowledge  this  book  as  the  vorkof  the  apoed^  but  it  beais 
witness  to  the  ezistenoe  of  a.Johaniwiin  dootrisal  type,  juat 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  eould  not  piooeed  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  ita  author  was  a  penon  who 
emjojed  dose  intimacy  with  the  apostK  We  leckou  among 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doetrine  of  the  Logos  whi<£ 
no  refinements  can  remove,  (L  17 ;  iii.  U;  zix.  30 ;)  the 
designation  of  ^living  uater,^  (viL  16;)  and  aereral  other 
tibings  in  the  perhaps  exoessiVelY  symboliQal  expressiona. 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  maixed  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  throughout  the  book  a  spirit  quite  different  from  the 
Ebionitish,  such  a  spirit  as  could  not  hayeisBued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  eoreatiYe  breath  of 
the  transfoiming  Spirit  of  Christ  Who  can  help  aoknow*- 
ledging  this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
belieyerB,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  diapter,  of  the 
gilory  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  one-ana-twentietk 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
in  ^e  Apocalyptic  epistlesi  We  find  no  traces  whatever  in 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  a  q[)ecial  distinction  of 
Christians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144,000  chosen  out  of 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  oh.  vii  4,  yet,  an  innume*- 
rable  multitude  of  glorified  saints  out  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  are  afterwards  described  And  in  ck  ziv.  3, .-the 
144,000  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  all 
nations  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passage,  I  cannot  agree 
with  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  such  persons 
are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  free  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  this  had 

in  Dial.  c.  Tryph,  f.  258,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  ike  adherents  of  the 
iPauline  doctnne,  or  a  mode  of  tkink^g  directed  against  the  apostle 
Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  tluit  what  Justin  says  contradicts 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  consciously  and  desigliedly,  was 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  cite  Paul, 
must  be  regarded  as  anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  eonstmction  can 
with  less  reason  be  put  on  that  passage,  since  Justin,  in  the  words  that 
follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Sehwegler,  shows  against 
whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostics. 
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been  intended,  it  would  hardly  have  been  brought  forward  so 
praounently  by  the  author.  In  this  passage  I  can  odIj  find 
those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
dsTOtedness  to  ihe  Lord  alone^  to  whom  their  whole  life  was 
eonsecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  directed  against  tho 
tpostle  Paul  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book;  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  cL  xxi.  14,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocratic  people,  only  twelve  apostles 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I 
must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather 
against,  than  for  the  notion  that  the  author  wished  to  bo 
regard^  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  from 
iribdeh  it  oould  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any 
other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 
80  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  write  with  such 
eonfidenee  and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  might  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
eaU  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  personal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian 
ehurch.  And  if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of 
tiie  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  seciured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398, 1.  6,  "  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporary 
at  Ephesus,"  (note.)  "  If  the  Presbyter  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostie,  and  particularly 
since  a  book  which  annoimced  itself  as  prophetic  would  create 
leverence  for  itself  firom  its  character,  and  there  would  bo 
less  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself 
John  was  the  apostle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
although  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed  that  he  could  employ 
itj  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  Justin  M,  Dial.  c.  Try  ph.  Jvd.  f.  380,  is  very 
striking.  'EttciJiJ  kvX  Trap'  ij/iiv  avifp  rtc>  ^  ovofia  'Jwavvr;c,  etc 
riiv  dTTOtTToXfoy  tov  Xptorov  Trpoc^ifrcuo-e,  &c.  If  we  do  not 
ventmre  to  regard  the  words  Jc  rtHv  aVoflrJXwv  as  an  inter- 
polation, though  examples  of  such  interpolations  might  be 
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pomted  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  aU  that  Is  absolutely 
certain  amounts  to  thicfy  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostle^ 
Justin  might  have  inferred  from  the  name.  This  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words." 
P.  401,  L  9  from  bottom,/or  "reputation,"  read  "refutation.'* 
P.  403,  L  5,  after  "  experienced  "  add,  "  The  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr  testifies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Gospel  which  operated  powerfully  on  men*s 
minds.     It  cannot  be  explained  from  any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amal^unation  of 
BeveraL     Indeed,  this  production  existed  as  a  representation 
of  a  higher  vmty,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  age,  and  could  exert  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heradeon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
an  Irenseus,  and  a  Tertullian.    Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  all 
were  more  or  less  affected?    And  a  man  of  so  superior  a 
Christian  spirit  must  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  use 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  aU-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feeling  of  his  mental 
superiority.     Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict     He 
must  certainly  have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  &lsehood.     And  how 
toan  it  be  shown,  that  such  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from   the   stand-point  of  his  own   age,  would  have  been 
restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  histoiy,  by  no  scruple, 
to  falsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  him, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  purpose,  by  peculiar  Mse- 
h&&ds  which  must  find  their  justification  in  their  object  ? 
And  how  imprudently  he  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
his  olgect,  he  presented  the  histoiy  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  ^ood  in  diametric  opposition  to  universal  tradition  I 
Truly  <only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  as  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impression  and  image  of  that    unique  personality,   could 
proceed  a  work  which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contrar- 
rieties  of  the  post-apostolic  age  !     It  is  a  work  of  unalloyed 
and  simple  formation.     The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
-4;ains  this  power  of  composing  diflerences ;  but  never  could 
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sodi  a  treehj  onginally  powerful  production  proceed  from 
a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  differences. 
Hie  Ciospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  &om  the  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it,  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world." 

P.  414,  L  17  from  bottom,  after  "ages"  add,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
which  refrises  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  Mae  prag- 
Tnatism  which  would  explain  by  means  of  historical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derivec^  and  the  apostolic,  by  a  transposition 
efiSacted  by  the  most  outrageous  arbitrariness,  into  something 
post-apostolic,  and  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in 
this,  liiat  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
substitutes  an  undefined  phantom." 

P.  416, 1.  3,  after  "latter"  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the 
order  of  things,  and  regard  those  words  which  could  come 
from  no  hmnan  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  imdeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — ^if  we  do  not  regard 
such  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies 
that  first  flowed  from  that  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  L  20  from  bottom,  ft>r  "taking  it,"  &c.,  read, 
"  taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are . 
actually  performed  on  the  stsCnd-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
such  as  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  requirements." 

P.  425,  L  8,  after  "  of  each  individual"  add,  "  Paul,  indeed, 
says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  ypvxticov  must  go  before  the  iryevfiariKov — that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develop 
itself,  and  the  heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
life.  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  human 
nature,  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point,  that  sin- 
lessness  might  first  proceed  from  Christ,  which  would  stand 
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in  direct'  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed  respecting 
the  Pauline  views.  In  Hiis  passage  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principaUy  intended  between  the 
idea  of  a  being  imder  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  but 
between  one  subjected  to  death,  and  one  raised  above  death.  It 
is  only  affirmed  here,  that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  spirit  which  first  proceeded  firom  Christy  which  will 
allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain  along  with  it^  but  com- 
wimicates  to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  an  unchanged 
able  divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance 
to  the  higher  stand-point  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the 
domain  of  death.  But  it  by  no  means  fbllows  that  sin  was 
t^^metbing  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature ; 
tliat  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gressive development  and  that  exaltation  of  human  nature 
wliieh  afterwards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  bo  i-aised  to  tlie  height  intended  for  him  hy  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  had  made  its 
ap}XNiinuice,  as  something  which  ought  not  to  have  come 
fi>rth,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itsdf  in  opposition  to  it,  as 
free  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
ain  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  not  merely  to  restore  what 
luul  l»eon  injun^i  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
Knng,  but  also  to  nuse  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  iiis  fnv  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy. 
lUit  still  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  God  which 
had  Kvn  marred  by  sin,  (Cd.  iiL  10;  Eph.  iv.  24,)  always 
nnurtius  the  priueijial  p^nut  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
ri^ouiption.  Tho  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  fix)m  sin 
etriving  against  the  origiiuU  nature.  The  new  creation  is 
n"j>nv«oiiteil  as  a  renovation,  a  restoration  of  the  original. 
Paul  ivoogiiises  in  man — and  in  fiillen  man,  (Acts  xvii.,) 
CiTtaiuly  sv>  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  '  offepring  of 
IuhI/  wliioli  wi\s  destined  to  develop  and  manifest  itself,  and 
to  fv^nu  everj'thiug  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
iH>utrailiotion  to  it  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  as 
Bomo thing  that  ought  to  have  ivmained  far  away  from  the 
uitw  of  humtui  development.'* 
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P.  435,  L  22  £rom  bottom,  after  ^raoe"  add,  ''eyerjthing 
woold  crumble  down  into  isolated,  separate  particles,  an 
atomic  •multitude,  a  mere  nominal  whole — a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 

P.  430,  1.  22  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
puHgtaph : — "We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  human  nature.  We  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (1  Thess.  y.  23,)  but  &ere  are 
teveral  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
Qfeeks  the  term  if/v^d  was  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  vovq,  as  the  vovc 
eorresponda  to  the  XoyiKov,  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  wo 
eumot  suppose  such  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  whicli 
results  &om  a  comparison  of  all  which  can  be  foimd  in  his 
vritings  referable  to  this  subject.  The  i/o/xckdc,  the  man  in 
whom  the  i/^i?  alone  predominates,  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  cannot  receive  and  understand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  wvEVfiartKog, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
nose  is^deyeloped;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it.  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  vvev/juitikog  the  frvcv/ia  of  human  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  yl^vx^i  a^d  as  the  predominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  tiie  wevfjia  delov 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the  irvevjia- 
rucDc  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  human 
nature  is  the  wvEVfia  finds  its  natural  development.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the*  organ  corresponding  to  the 
divine  irvevfia,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  whole  of  human  nature. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  Tvevfia  is  to  be  imderstood  a  power 
indwelling  in  human  natinre,  not  merely  something  communi- 
cated to  man,  the  xdpKrfid  TrvEvfiartKov  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  vvtvixa  is  supreme. 
This,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  inspiration  of  the  divine 
Tfcv/io,  is  then  alone  developed.  Thus,  under  the  term  irvEVfia 
we  shall  comprise  what  is  innermost,  and  deepest,  tmd  highest 
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in  man^  the  side  of  the  spirit  turned  towards  the  eternal  and 
divine — ^the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God  and  divine 
things — the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  higher 
self-consciousness  grounded  in  that ;  while  by  the  term  xfvyii 
we  understand  all  that  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  lower  self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  the 
Tryevfia  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  communion 
with  it  as  its  natural,  imdisturbed  life,  and  the  \^ii  was  the 
natural  organ  of  the  human  vvevfjia ;  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  in  harmonic  imison.  But  after  this  connexion 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  wevfia,  by  the  predominance  Ox 
the  \lwxrj,  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  original 
and  altogether  kept  imder,  was  prevented  from  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  \Ijvxik6c,  who  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intel- 
lectual egoism,  not  less  than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man 
who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called  trapKiKoc,  stands  in  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals — 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  \1/vxik6q 
remains  fettered  with  his  consciousness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  no  sense  for  the  supersensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  no  point  of  connexion  in  his 
merely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 
suppressed. 

"  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  Trvevfia  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  *  the  inner  man.'  The  contrariety 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  corresponds 
to  the  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason 
and  sensuahty.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paiil's  doc- 
trine, evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  by  egoism. 
But  Paul  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man  : 
the  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
.  Divine. 

±  -  «  When  the  higher  God-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make 
j?f™^  free  from  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain 
ixoa,  ^^'ousness  of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to  be  sensible 
to  ^™.  ®j^.  dage,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
contradictio  ^Qj,|^^jjQgg^  rises  up.  This  inner  man  recognises 
something  ti^Q  law  what  corresponds  to  his  own  nature,  and 
course  of  huiL     ]g^^  j^^  jg  ^^^  jq^  strong  enough  to  overcome 
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Ihe  prodomizuuit  power  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
triig  the  law  into  actual  practice ;  Rom.  yiL  22.  He  attains 
to  new  power  through  the  divine  life  communicated  by 
Oixiflt  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart :  Eph.  iii.  16,  17. 
Tlie  flufiPerings  to  which  the  outer  man  is  subject,  only  serve 
to  free  and  to  renew  the  inner  man  more  and  more ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
16.  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man 
if  to  be  so  imderstood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
most  be  regarded  as  something  outward  to  the  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from  what 
is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  Grod,  and  surrenders 
hmuself  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  exalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from 
God.  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  spirit,  and  keep  the  inner  man  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
hi  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  fix)m  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inward  strength ;  the  power  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  Grod  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  L  12,  aftei*  "  attracted  "  add,  "  We  cannot  regard 
tibds  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conflict  with  his  better 
knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-point,'  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  bo  free 
from  flagrant  vices.  Higher  requirements  of  purity  in  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  .forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  imable 
to  fulfil  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paid  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament." 

P.  437, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  Paul  terms  aTroicdXvyLic  " 
add,  "  But  to  imderstand  that  general  revelation  of  Grod,  a 
mind  susceptible  of  the  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals  was 
kept  under  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  sin.  As 
in  -the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  the  human  race, 
a  connexion  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later  critical 
periods  by  virtue  of  which  one  is   conditionated   by  the 
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other.  Thus  by  the  continual  working  of  sin  and  idolatry 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  original  consciousness  of 
GM  becomes  increasingly  obscured.  This  it  is,  this  criminal 
want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  given  up  to  sm 
and  delusion.  The  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  virtue  of  which  death  may  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Rom.  i.  32.  But  since 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  dominion  of 
sin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  stand-point 
of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  v^ch  the  commanding,  judging,  and  con- 
demning voice  of  God  denounced  all  evil, — and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  from,  that  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Rom. 
V.  13,  14,  affirms  that  the  objective  connexion  between  sin 
and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
objective  connexion  must  through  the  positive  law  be  made 
subjective  by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousness. 
What  on  the  stand-point  of  natiuB  left  to  itself  is  only  some- 
thing lying  at  the  beusis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
absolut-eness  in  Rom.  v.  13,  <  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,*  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  d^ree  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  r^;ard  as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  train  of  thinking,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agrees  with  what  he  sajrs  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  respect- 
ing leaving  sins  unpunished  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-suffering.  Tins  is  of  importance  in  its  application  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  nations  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
state  of  moral  development.  But  although  Paul  distinguishes 
from  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
Ifew  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  frt)m  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Hence  we  must 
maintain  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  spea^ 
of  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower 
sense,  that  where  he  represents  it  as  condemning  man  ancl 
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reyealing  to  him  his  guilt,  it  appears  to  hitu  at  the  same 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine  law,  as  manifested, 
although  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  apphcable  to  alL 
As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  curse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  observance  of  it  was 
the  only  means  for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  curse  it  denoimces  must 
first  be  removed,  in  order  that  the  Abrahamic  blessing  referring 
to  ilie  Gentiles  might  be  fulfilled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii.  14. 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  6py^  Oeov  among  the  heathen, 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Kom.  iv.  15, 
must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  they  can  be  fi:'eed  from  this  wrath,  in  order  to  be  made 
partakers  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  find  no  point  of  connexion  and  entrance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paid  everywhere  assmnes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444, 1.  8,  for  "  xvii."  read  «  xviii." 

P.  444, 1.  15,  afier  "  suflfering  "  add,  "  Adam  and  Christ, — 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — ^these  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  entered,  so  by  the  other,  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  laden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  "^o  were  descended 
fix)m  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  fer 
as  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  commimion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his  appropriating  to  himself  human 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  In  a  twofold  respect  he  has  rendered  satisfection  to 
the  law,  enduring  what  on  account  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  fallen  sinful  mankind,  and  fulfiUing  what 
it  required  of  mankind.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  has  conducted 
himself  as  such  in  his  suffering  and  acting  j  aU  who  belong 
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to  him,  and  as  belonging  to  him  wuh  to  appear  before  God^ 
must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  and  sii£fered  for  them. 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  diatingnirfiing  points,  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  Christ,  we  wish  now  to  consider  more 
attentively  Paul's  expressions  respecting  the  work  of  Christ. 
In  reference  to  the  former,"  &c  p.  445,  L  4. 

P.  459,  L  10,  after  "life  could  proceed"  add,  "It  is  evident 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in  Gen. 
XT.  6.  but  only  finom  the  special  case  derelops  a  general  idea 
contained  in  it  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law, 
accoiding  to  which  all  depends^  for  the  right  relation  of  man 
to  God.  on  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  throu^  faith — 
this  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  direction  of 
the  lite  is  determined  to  God  and  finom  God,  which  Paul 
{«¥sents  in  opposition  to  the  religious  externality  of  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  would,  even  in  reference  to  Abraham^s 
petition  in  the  theocracy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  work 
€4-  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage  b  no  other  than  this,  that  God 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  beliering  confidence  of  Abraham,  as4a 
|«oof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — regarded  him  on 
account  of  it  as  a  n?,  and  establi^ied  him  in  the  whole  rela- 
tive that  v;»  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  it  w^ts  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  pre- 
suMvxsvs  what  he  might  as  a  general  truth,  that  Abraham 
v^'as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and.  in  that  sense,  a  righteous 
u*.aa.  Aiivi  heuoc  ho  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
iu  sv.r*cv:ive  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by  the 
T.  rrsv  ^h-^-'h  so  availed  before  GvkI,  that  he,  on  account  of  it, 
w;vs  tT\'A:<\l  as  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguishes 
o\pnt«Cy  ytvnlowiag  the  historical  references)  the  object  ot 
ikith  i:i'  Abri\h:ini.  Rom.  iv.  IS,  firom  what  is  the  object  of 
fcith  ;u  Ohrisxiaiis,  but  also  brings  forward  the  analogy 
U^t«KVU  t*\o  twv\  The  ^ih  of  Abraham  had  relation  to  the 
Piviik*  ouuiiivtcixcc  in  raising  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in 
5n^;v.::ror  a  uiuucTV»ua  jvsterity  to  one  who  was  post  age ;  the 
^:h  of  Christ:,^vsi  hfts  rvlation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
K'u^iHo  ."^rivunnccfS^ — that  a  man  laden  with  sins  ^ould  ap- 
IvtvMv"  ikxi  as  rightoous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  are 
'IHM  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  which  also 
i<y  U^  an  object  of  £ii:k  that  act  of  the  Divine  omnipo* 
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tanae  by  which  Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  has 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  aboTe  all  death.'* 

P.  460,  L  19,  •"  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  .  "  Here 
afao  we  miist  distingoish  between  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
vords  in  their  direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
tying  at  their  basis;  likewise  between  the  vofws  as  an 
external  theocratic  state-law,  and  the  vo/ioc  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
the  commands  of  the  state-law  as  such,  which  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  earthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  frdfilment;  in  the 
other  case,  we  speak  of  the  fulfilling  of  the  moral  law,  the 
internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satis&ction  can  be  given  by 
nothing  less  than  imiversal  unconditional  obedience,  and  the 
endless  -life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
which  isnnade  dependent  on  such  an  obedience.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fulfil." 

P.  463, 1. 10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "  See  GaL  v. 
22,  23.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  what  Aristotle  says  in 
his  Politics,  iii.  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as -a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  is  raised  above  the 
whole  body;  wfrrrep  yap  deov  dvdpunroic  iiKog  tlvat  tov  toiovtov. 
For  such  persons  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them- 
selves :  Kara  he  twv  .  TOiOvnov  ovk  etm  vo/ioq'  avrol  yap  elcri 
wfiog.  Hence  ostracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  living  God  "  add,  "  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the 
word  oTOixua  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
fully  understood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  would  not 
have  made  the  objections  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  Paul's  sometimes  placing  heathenism  on  a  level 
with  Judaism,  and  sometimes  below  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  groundwork  of  religious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compared  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  there  is 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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in  bondage  to  the  dements  of  tbe  iwriidt,...tlio  dependence  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature^  the  eilenielify  of  lehgious  ser- 
Tice — ^this  formed  the  common  enor  befoe  the  eodstenoe  of 
Christianity,  and  was  first  taken  sway  by  iti  influence; 
This  is  the  stand-point  of  sin  through  ivhich  man  haa  become 
the  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caoaed  by  God.  Hence 
in  heathenism  arose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews^  through  the  Divine  Bevelation  imparted  to  them,  were 
preserved  ftom  such  a  sinking  into  the  limits  of  nature ;  but 
Divine  Bevelation  itself  condescended  to  this  stand-point 
of  humanity,  above  which  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tion, in  the  education  of  the  theoenUdo  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  em]^<mng  nature  and  external 
things  J  theism  in  sensible  forms.  Here  then,  with  what  is 
common,  is  also  a  contrarietVi  But  it  is  altogether  a  different 
matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  mvine  education  of  man,  I  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  con- 
stituting the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  un-PlauUne." 

F.  483, 1.  9,  fi>r  "  This  quality ....  human  nature,'*  read, 
^  This  quality,  which  is  closely  ccmneeted  with  the  whole 
existence  of  the  theocmtic  pomt  of  view  already  developed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  evident  from  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  rm  bp^,  nyr^n  "^iprt,  W^  ^>  forms  the 
baais  of  ihe  contrariety  between  "the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety  when 
the  word  (raireivov  or  humUe)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  wont  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  life,  and  of  all  true  natiure.  As  from 
that  stand-point  of  predominant  self-consciousness  and  self- 
oohfidence  raireiyoy  was  used  to  mark  a  mean  slavifidi  dispo- 
sition, so  on  the  other  hand  fjisyaXoyJAfxia^  ^^sus  used  as  the 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certain  pride  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  stands  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  bearing  an  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion  is  foimd  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  pimished  in 
history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 

^  AoKCi  fityaXSrpvxos  fTi'ai  6  /ttc7(U»y.  c^hif  ii^u^p,  H^ios  Hv,    Eth. 
Jfficomach.  Ub.  iv.  c.  7. 
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lofty;  8Ild  exalta^e  little.  ^iXsci  6  Oeos  rd  vnpiypvTH  irdvra 
«a\o»ciy,  oil  yap  e^  ^poviitv  fuya  6  dioQ  aWov  rj  cwvrov.  Lib. 
▼iL  a  lOy  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  liistoiy 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  elevated  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gioiiB  contemplation,  when  Plato^  E^)eaking  of  the  manner  in 
vhioh  €}od  leyeals  himself  in  history,  says,  ^'  ^kii  always 
accompanies  Him  who  pimishes  the  deviations  from  the 
divine  laws ;  and  whoever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow 
m.  dependence  on  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly.'' ^ 
fiere  ravtivoniQ  is  marked  as  the  disposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  himibly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in 
contrast  to  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  who,  forsaken  by  God,  is 
visited  by  punishment.  And  Plutarch,  who  perhaps  had 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of 
it^  when  he  says  that  <^  wickedness,  when  checked  by  punish- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and  God- 
fearing.** '  Yet  in  both  passages  we  have  not  the  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it — humility  in  reference  to 
CSod  as  a  judge.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,"  &o.  p.  483. 

P.  486, L  15  frQm  bottom,  "the term  ffo^/a,"  (note.)  "Also 
in  Plato  (see  the  Repvhlic,  iv.)  (ro^a  takes  the  rank  elsewhere 
assigned  to  ^vriatc  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(in  the  OrecUer  Ethics,  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction ;  wisdom 
relates  to  the  eternal  and  divine ;  0po viycic  to  what  is  useful 
to  man.  This  (Corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
marks  off  the  department  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
him  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
which  demands  that  everything  human  should  be  refcn-ed  to 
the  eternal  and  the  divine,  and  the  avfiiftepoy  dpQpdiirift  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  is  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  the 
wholQ  life,  and  forms  its  plan  apcordingly." 

P.  492, 1.  8,  "  is  conformable  to  these  views,"  add,  "  When 
Paul  proceeds  from  this  agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  with 

^f  b  fifp  c^8a(/A0i^(rcty  ft4Wuv  ix^fJ^^vos  (uveircrat  rmreivhs  koI  KSKocfjLrjfxd' 
ros.    Do  liCgib.  lib.  iv.  ed.  Bipont.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 

'  ^Aycucpovofji^yri  r^  KoKd^eaOai  kokUi  fxSKis  &v  yivoiro  fflyvovs  Ka\  roreu^ 
ira}  Ksprd^fios  vphs  T^if  0t6y,    De  Sera  ITuminis  Vindicta,  c.  3. 
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the  Biyine  reality  which  should  be  exporeBBed  in  It,  we  mtist 
never  foiget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  religion  a  matter  of  mere  ontward  show^  which  he 
looked  upon  as  something  ^belonging  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point— ^how  he  represents  the  Divine  life  as  developed  in 
eveiy  individual  from  within,  through  the  fidth  that  refers 
immediately  to  Christ  himself" 

P.  496,  L  17,  "Eph.  v.  26,"  add,  «  And  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  frx)m  &ith.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — an  element  belong- 
ing to  the  senses, — ^what  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  through  &ith,  Paul  would  have  applied  to 
baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision,  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  trapKiicoy  in  the 
place  of  the  iryevfiaTiKov*  But  he  speaks,  in  the  passages  we 
nave  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  which 
wloTiQ  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  all  its  ele- 
ments ;  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  is  brought  under  observation,  the  closing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposes  all  the  other  elements, 
mduding  the  most  internal." 

P.  503, 1.  13,  after  "in  its  consummation"  add,  "This  re- 
quires our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  comprised  the  whole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  is  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everything  as  its  organ ;  as  every- 
thing in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race,  before  it  can  find  the 
renlimtion  of  its  tnie  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in 
roai^rvo  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must  have  Qontinued  to  be, 
not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dmu  of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process 
whioli  (''hrist  compares  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  con- 
noxiou  of  causes  and  efTocts  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It 
1^*118,  a2i  >vo  have  already  proved,  the  necessaiy  and  natural 
iow  for  this  stage  in  ittQ  development  of  Christianity,  that 
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his  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  about  under 
ither  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence  by  the  second 
iidvcnt  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  church  to  one  another  must  be  formed 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  liad  more  efifectually  exerted  its 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  human  race — 
when,  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  was  made  for 
what,  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  bo  realized  in 
an  immediate  manner  by  a  new  external  event — when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the 
form  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  hmnan  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appearance, 
would  become  more  extended  than  that  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been." 

P.  504,  note  1,  after  "below"  add,  "Although  the  view 
taken  by  St  Paul  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  us 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  which  may  be  explained  by  their  being  written 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Pauline,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  orders  in  the  world  of  spirits 
was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  his 
mind.  Bom.  viii.  38,  ayycXot,  dpx^K  ^wafiuQ  of  this  or  the 
other  world ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  xii.  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  by 
the  imiversality  with  which  ho  expresses  himself,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  dp^ol,  e^ovaiai  and 
ivyafji€tc  of  this  world,  but  must,  at  least,  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  The  manner  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul 
joins  together  the  evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  as 
one,  and  subjects  the  e\'il  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  judge  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  I  have  often  seriously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the  words  did  tovq  dyyeXovQ, 
since  those  words,  after  a  sufficient  reason  has  already  been 
^ven  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  hid  Toiko,     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  supposition 
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as  Dr.  Baur,  that  the  words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  gloss 
into  the  text,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  &llen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men; 
Gen.  vi.  2.  '  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protection 
against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirits.'  Yet 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
as  Dr.  Baur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects. 
Paul,  always  mindful*  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  witnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  members 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God.  Now  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a 
manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natmral  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  symbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiling.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix.  23  we  find 
an  example,  though  not  peifectly  analogous,  where  a  clause 
with  tva,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  asser- 
tion for  which  a  si^cient  reason  had  already  been  given 
with  ^la." 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  505, 1.  7,  "Accordingly,"  &c.  "We  here 
come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Being, 
who,  through  Christ,  became  manifested  in  time — the  idea,  to 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sakp,  use  the  term 
Logos,  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  such  an  idea 
belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Also  on  this  subject  wo  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  unhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  tliinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  tilings  only  the  hiunan  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self- 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  God — ^that  not  a  foreign  element 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine tliat  proceeded  from  Christ — also,  that  not  from  without, 
through  many  influences,  has  that  been  developed  at  which 
the  idea  of  Christianity  aims,  and  for  which  Christ  only  gave 
the  first  impulse — ^but  wo  must  hero  deduce  everything' from 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
already  placed  in  his  self-revelation  as  to  its  essence,  germ, 
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and  pfrinciple.  We  must  only  distinguish  the  successive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how  what  was  contained  originally  in 
his  divine  and  human  consciousness,  and  given  in  his  self- 
levelation,  was  developed  in  the  consciousness  and  the  preach- 
ing of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

"  Ab,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
tiie  falfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  fulfilment  and  explanation  are  seen  apart  in  suc- 
cessive stages,  and  we  behold  the  unfolding  of  Christianity 
from  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the  Old 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
the  predominant  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
deduced  firom  it,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"  become  flesh,"  first  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  ho  came  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  aa  the  pro-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
and  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  transition  from  tho 
historical  revelation  of  the  Diviao  to  the  pre-historical  and 
super-historical.  There  is  here  a  progressive  organic  de- 
velopment, of  which  tho  members  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  another ;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  his  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Gospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
which  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44 ; 
xxviii.  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  would  lead  any  one  who  receives  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
lotting  himself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expressions,  as  when  he  said,  "  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  6 ;  and  if  we  take  into 
account  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  senti- 
ment, and  what  he  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise  such  a  Christ 
in  the  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  scalpel  of  an 
arbitrary  criticism,  and  let  tho  whole  be  dissolved  into  some- 
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thing  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mist.  The  predicate  vtoc  rov 
dvdpuirov,  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  man,  who  realized  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
liighest  dignity,  and  the  predicate  6  vlog  rov  Oeov,  which  in 
Christ's  lips  denoted '  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament 
pbind-point  also  fiivoured  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Clirist ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  developing  process 
of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
tjpniug  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  afterwards 
to  he  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  human  mind 
these  visible  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  Messianic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as 
in  Is;iiah  Ix.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super- 
luiuum  Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
King  in  his  essence  must  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
repre;soutiug  itself  in  historical  earthly  forms  of  appearauce, 
yot  was  pn^nant  with  a  significance  which  necessanly  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of 
iuxi  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a 
AW^RD  fomiinsr  the  cc^unexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 
otoni:il,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idiM  of  au  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  tlio  whv^lo  oro:\tion,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
wiiioii  110  thought  fn^m  God  or  loading  to  God  could  arise  in 
tiio  hu!uan  s\Hd.  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this 
t*!vu\  tiio  indueuiV  of  Grwiiui  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that 
Platonic  and  Stvn^*al  ideas  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
ivint^  ot\vnuo\ivnx  fv^rGiwising  such  an  idea  ;  but  certainly, 
alThvHu::h  suoh  an  ivloa  had  fomioil  itself  from  the  Old  Testa- 
vu'ii:  '^iT.  lie  \v;\s  not  under  the  nooossity  of  selecting  such  a 
w  .^rvi  to  ludivtuo  tlwt  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
ts:'!y  di^r aguish  wlwt  ho  reoeivevl  from  the  traditions  of 
Jo\w.<i*,  tri^vtv^-,  and  wluir  he  made  of  that  theology  from 
s::;:i.l-iviut  of  hb  i.ira\\>-^lewish  religious  pliilosophy. 
*.vi:vvi^:io:i  thi\t  ^-^is  derivcvl  from  the  religious  develop- 
ed ::io  Old  Tostaiuout.  and  then  through  the  Alexa  - 
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drian  theology  brought  mto  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  transition-point  from 
legtd  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  conmixmicating  himself  to  mankind,  and 
establishing  a  fellowship  of  life  between  himself  and  them." 

P.  507,  L  10  from  bottom,  after  "  of  late  years"  add,  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  God,  which  degrades  man,  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  Humanism,  which  in  it«  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which  exalts  man  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
true  dignity  consisting  in  the  imago  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  realize  this  dignity. 

"  It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  we  here  attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  bo  foimd  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians,  and  this  is  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles ;  but  we 
must  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerilities,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  same  Christology  forms  the  ground- work,  which  appears 
in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  The  words  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ver.  4-,  c^aTrcoreiXcv  6  deog  to  irvevfjLa 
Tov  vlov  avTou  £LQ  TUQ  KQpSlaQ  iffiwy,  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in  the  world; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  the  sixth  verse,  iiairefrreiXev  6  Oeog  to 
rpevfia  tov  vlov  avTov,  it  is  imphed  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  consequence  effects  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  God.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
consciousness.  *  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  we  are  for  him,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.'  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  imderstood,  than  that  the  h*  ov  to.  irdvra  cor- 
responds to  the  «5  6v  TO.  iravTay  and  both  therefore  are  equally 
comprehensive,  and  thus  the  ?//x£tc  St*  avTov  refers  itself  back 
to  the  ^/Lcctc  etc  avTov.    Accordingly,  the  passage  affirms  that, 
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at  all  existence  piooeeds  from  God,  ao  throng  Jesus  Christ 
•8  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-existent 
diTiuo  nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
csListonoe.  and  as  Christians  are  oonsdous  that  God  alone 
ougikt  to  l^  tlie  end  of  their  being,  so  the  realization  of  this 
dostiny  is  accomplished  throng  Christ  by  Tirtue  of  the  new 
creation  tliat  proceeds  ttcm.  him.  So  Paul  hare  combines  in 
ono  ^iov  of  the  Lori  Jesus  Chiist.  the  diyine  and  the  human, 
cwiitompbtos  him  in  re&ienoe  to  these  two  great  points,  as 
tho  uuxiiaiini:  Bdng.  by  whom  die  wht^  univezse  was  at 
tirss  osikvi  into  existenoe-  and  by  whom  not  only  the  original 
iVt^icuL  but  thai  cKsdoii  is  faroo^  into  being  whidi  is 
dc;i<;:ni\i  u>  xvalifle  the  £iwi  of  t2ke  fizaL^ 

**  Tbe  exivittCdii  of  thii^  pisnge  *iml&s  ci  Lss  doubt  than 
tbib:  v:^  I  Cor.  x.  4,  wiuK  Pul  Kfxeae&is  the  water  from  the 
Kvl.  j:^vi  the  Ktanna  wbkci  ns  rn^ai  to  the  Jews  in  the 

ty  ;l<e  Lcri*^  S^ufr.  *  TWy  a£  dn::^  of  jiaz  s^inxrcsl 
rwvk  ihi:  sLxl.-w^'d  wrr.'  sai^  FiscL  -aihi  dbi£  zock  was 
i^trvsc/     Now.  ;hi(  w«:c^  sue  xmj]^  ti^  Mcaauiie  pet^cxi^- 

iWhX.  :e  «v  ttao-rjittra;  i:  i;:  x:iaK& — Oie  r:Kk  r^reeECieii  Christ : 
ws£S^  A  ^^vsLXi  vC  XLSL  Bs:  z;  ^lerabsctbr  iijTaa  tiscstf  with 
IV;J^*>  2:^1:3.  ,'£  xsfc'j;^  :f  JTi  ZiJd  x  il  "SUi  sss^  : — di^u  Christ 
bi.^.><>'  ik:&  :aK:  r.oL  v'li.  nr^tyar*.!  lae  TriLTra  iizii  wijicr  to 
Wic  -iiTS^  Jsj-  ac  lu*  j.r  li  -^  i-^so,^  '^ifnif¥\f  zl  lie  Sc^ctr. 
N,**  ..  »«  iTi:  3*.c  ;  lac-JT^'l  tr.iiL  iij  ."dti  «inLrs£r  zi  jAsczn- 
jjv,  . -ii.  iJu'j  jx  Vial ?  %rr -i«j>  .l" sjji  k  jii-smru'  zrr-cx:^sc«3Lce. 

ar^  ^  .uu:  -.jafefe^  Jit  >  .cLci-i.  Ji  ziii  icsc  onisrirrtLZicc. 
\*iPf. ►-.    iv    .ii..i:-,u    .:::t  -iiTi^    \i-i   iwTiai;  izi.i^  ^icin  ja:- 

«  «  m   f 
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ye  ihrou^  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich')  arc  also 
certain  evidence  that  Paul's  views  were  such  as  wc  have  stated. 
It  is  impossible  to  imderstand  these  words  as  Baur  (p.  6'2S) 
has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
inference ;  *  That  Christ  was  poor,  i.  e.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  as  Bedeemer,  through  the  grace  of 
ledemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  ho  was  rich  enough  to 
make- us 'rich.'  Certainly,  the  'being  rich'  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  *  being  poor,'  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  fonn 
no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  that  men  may  leam  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this  agree  with  such  an  exposition?  We  know  not  how 
to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  this  reference 
(rf  the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  what  is  implied,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus'  be  explained ; — '  That  we  must  show 
Ihe  same  self-sacrificing  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  though  he  was  so  exalted  above 
US'  by  the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Where  is  the  contrast,  and 
where  is  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  ?  Although  the  word 
vTu^evuv  in  itself,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
*  being  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  '  for  our  sokes  he  was  poor,' 
aud  in  the  contrast  trXovtnoQ  dvy  it  is  necessarily  under- 
stood that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this  : 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  accoimt  taken 
part  in  our  poverty ;  he  has  entered  within  the  limits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
his  self-humiliation  we  might  partake  of  the  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  says,  'God  sent  forth  his  Son'  iv 
ofxoiwfjxiTi  aapKOQ  dfiofyrias,  these  words  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  ovk  ev  trapKl.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
firom  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  inter- 
pretation an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
has,  undeniably,  great  difficulties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
ended  the  sentence  with  the  words,  *  from  whom,  according 
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to  the  flesh,  Christ  came,'  without  adding  anything  more — 
he  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousness 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  fuU,  would  here 
prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — the 
last  end  of  the  theocratic  development  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  could  be  joined  in  this  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  and  this  whole  doxology  would  be 
imcommonly  heavy,  and  quite  un-Pauline.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  exposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  icard  crapKa, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all 
that  is  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  6  wr,  *The  Being 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.' 
We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the 
title  6  Oeoc  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  communicated  nature  he 
calls  him  deog.  And  as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  commu- 
nications of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are  concentrated,  he 
might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  could  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  4,  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — in  his  state  of  humiliation,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  his  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  free 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance was  bom  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  nature  peculiar  to 
him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection,  or 
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in  virtue  of  his  resurrection,  (for  this  event  was  indeed  the 
beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existence 
sabjected  to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  corre- 
Bpondence  to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  trievfjia  aytu- 
0vyi|c  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all 
limits,  invisible  and  divine — the  theocratic  Kjng  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508, 1.  3,  "  in  vogue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "  although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  same  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earlier  epistles.  When  Paul, 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  God  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  implied,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  508,  L  20  from  bottom,  after  "  among  mankind "  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  Phil.  ii.  5 — 9,  'That  whereas  Christ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equality  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  entered  into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  creaturely  human  existence,  ai^d 
yras  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
human  nature  and  the  whole  created  universe.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-humiliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  w^as 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to 
his  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-humilia- 
tion ;  who  as  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divine  nature,  carried 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  carefully 
discriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction 
which  would  oblige  us  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
do  not  perceive  the  least  trace;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  already  'found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Hom.  viii.  3. 

P.  522, 1.  9,  after  "  world "  add,  "  Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal  ideal  basis.     Eepro- 
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bation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance ;  those  in  whom 
the  diyine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from,  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate."' 

P.  530, 1.  9  from  bottom,  qfier  "work  for  believers"  addy 
*' Yet  this  does  not  forbid  our  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
comprehending  all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the 
development  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast  con- 
templation, might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  the 
final  result)  whidi  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
unison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
suppose  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments mi^t  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers;  and  then  the 
gieneral  resurrection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exsdted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  wortfoy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  eira.  It  appears  that 
hero  he  wished  rather  to  give  hints,  than  to  express  and 
develop.** 


*  VoL  i.  p.  1.  *•  IirrBODUCTOBY  eemabks  on  the  sources 
OP  THIS  HiSTOBT.  The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been 
nxvutly  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  us  to  pre- 
mie' a  tew  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  iuvtstigations.  A  few  notices  from  other  quarters 
exct'pted,  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  £iets  for  this  hLstorr.  carefully  compare  two  sources  with 
Oiuo  another ;  namely,  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  and  their 
ivmpauions. — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu- 
iuonc^  are  the  surest  sources) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
As  wo  arv  prepared  to  piove  the  credibility  of  ttie  latter  affcer- 
Wiu\ls  in  detail,  wo  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing,  whether 

*  ^«g  the  scholi^o  tenninologr  in  a  Panline  sense,  we  may  say 

mUa*  ^'j/Ki.noc  the  cviuiUcu  btmepkicitiy  is  here  pointed  oat. 
renighc  these  pongimphs  were  not  placed  in  the  printer's 
laOTig^i  for  iiiiezuixi  in  the  proper  place. — Ts. 
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ie  marks  of  the  oonfidenoe  to  be  placed  in  this  source  may 
,  be  discovered. 

'^  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  wo 

3et  with  a  striking  peculiarity, — the  author  in  several  pas- 

ges  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  including  himself  among 

16  companions  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  therefore  an  cye- 

itness  of  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history.     This 

3  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we  must 

illow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information. 

It  may  indeed  be  objected,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  Dr. 

Von  Baur  (in  his  work,  Pardus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christl: 

Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 

later  period,  but  in  order  to  deceive,  adopted  this  phraseology, 

once  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  tlio 

apostle  Paul,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.     But  this  assum]^)- 

tioai  no  unprejudiced  person  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  1x3 

4isplained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  tlio 

part  he  wished  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for 

him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt 

this  style  he  drops  no  hint  who  he  is,  and  how  he  happened 

to  be  in  Paul's  company  %    This  redly  looks  in  itself,  and 

especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apocryphal  writings 

of  that  age,  as  uijjike  one  who  wished  to  write  under  the 

name  of  another,  as  we  can  imagine.     The  manner  in  which 

the  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to 

it,  begins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address, 

bears  undeniable  marks  of  the  absence  of  design. 

**And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  this  work?  As  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected  with  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  and  professes  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
primitive  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Goepel  states  in  his  introduction, — ^in  order  to  furnish  an  indi- 
Yiduali  Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  that 
history;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  part  of  any  other  person  than  he  really  was.  Here 
again  it  may  be  objected — these  writings  were  not  really 
composed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forgo 
this-work  under  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paul 
ehoae  this  garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory 
words  of  Luke's  Gospel  are  by  no  means  suited  to  give  us  the 
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impression  of  such  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  simple 
natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Christian  writer  might 
have  who  Hved  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Chria- 
tianity.  And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
L  2,)  have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed 
the  main  sources  of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  he  ought  to  have  described  himself* 
as  an  eye-witness?  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fabrication  under- 
taken for  a  special  purpose,  will  it  not  be  most  natural  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fram  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory 
words  to  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  preparation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  the  second  part  ? 

"  Now,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  cannot 
be  applied  to  that  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Acts, 
this  pecuharity  can  be  explained  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whole 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  the  account  of  another  individual, 
whom  the  author,  in  making  use  of  various  sources  for  his 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  his  own  composi- 
tion. If  we  suppose  tlie  first,  it  is  evident  that  this  work 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  tlie 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missionary  companion  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul,  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predispose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  the  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  transactions  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  history, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  fi:om  the  materials  before  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the 
second  alternative,  it  follows,  that  at  least  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  trustworthy, 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  i^s  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  crtpl^y^ood  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  single 
le,  thakat  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  this 
in  iJfVistory,  he  left  this  form  of  personal  narrative 
d,  h?shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  alter  the  materials 
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which  he  made  use  of  in  his  work,  too  little  for  historical  art, 
for  unity  of  historical  composition,  rather  than  too  much  for 
the  fideUty  of  the  narrative.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  rather  the  raw  material  from  the  soiu'ces  within 
his  reach^  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
fiir  we  should  be  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  witli 
the  stand-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  classical  historians,  with  creative  art,  and  how  little 
soch  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

"  Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties,  which  in  either 
case  can  find  their  solution  only  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  case,  the  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  the 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  notice  ;  without  saying  anything  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions ; 
how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  him  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  historical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Grospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply 
what  is  there  said  to  the  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i.  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  ttudition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
cian whom  Paul,  in  his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
his  fellow-labourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  Acts,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself;  for  on 
that  supposition  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  Gospel,  had  already  planned  that  continuation  of  it.'* 
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P.  1,  ch,  i.  Begin  with  the  following  paragnipb  : — "Thff 
Christian  church,  as  a  community,  prooeeding  from  a,  new  prin* 
oiple  for  the  transformation  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  intro- 
duee  thisnew principle  into  humanity, presirpposes,  as  the  baaiB 
of  its  eiistcnra,  that  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being 
and  manifestation  that  world-trausforming  principle,  without 
-whom  the  eiistence  of  the  ohurch  iteelf  wonld  be  it  mon- 
Htroua  he.  But  in  order  to  esplaili  the  commencement  of 
the  esistence  of  the  ehiuvih,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  nn- 
paraUeled  event  aSecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  thia 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  eonBdousness  of  men, 
henceforth  to  form  the  central  point  of  n  new  internal  hfe- 
commimion,  and  on  which  ihe  being  of  the  church  rests. 
'ShiB  erent  was  the  mirscle  of  the  fifst  J'eutecoet,  which,  m  itt 
easential  nature,  is  repeated  whererver  a  creatioH  of  tiie  Ghris- 
liaa  life,  either  in  i&diTidutis  or  commnnitieB,  takes  place.  If 
an  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  ehiircb  point 
OS  to  a  beginning  which  tnorks  ^  boundary  between  the  oM 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  Which  conetituteB  the  pecu- 
Earity  of  the  new  epochs  comea  ferth  into  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  epoch,  firom  wHch.  all  the  others  proceeded^ 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  aoob  a  beginning ;  and  hist^nvical 
traditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  And  howevv  mnch  the 
explanation  of  particolar  points  in  that  tradition  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
unshaken  and  raised  above  all  mythical  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  its. truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  results 
which  were  consequent  on  this  beginning. 

"  The  historical  development,"  Ac 
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ORIGINAL  GERMAN. 


DEDICATION. 


To  my  dear  Friend, 

Dr.  Julius  Muller,  op  Halle. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works,  as  they  appear, 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  ;  and  openly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  consciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  this  respect  as  yourself,  my  much- 
loved  friend.  May  a  gracious  God  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  may  it 
Decome  more  decided  and  more  refined.  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  has  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  his 
militant  church,  amidst  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  your  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  via  media, ^^  much  required  in  these  difficult,  dis- 
tracted times.  May  He  preserve  you  still  by  his  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  that  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wise  guide  to  our 
beloved  youtb,  even  after  we  who  are  more  *  advanced  in  life 

VOL.   IL  0 
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are  called  away.  May  you^  as  hitherto^  be  enabled  to  ex- 
emplify, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  your  writings,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  sound  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought ;  to  waru 
from  the  abyss  of  all-devouring  imbelief,  and  from  the 
bondage  of  human  opinions,  whether  novel,  or  old  ones  re- 
vived ;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  us; 
and  to  exemplify  for  our  guidance  the  humility  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  simplicity  in  disposition,  thought, 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  errors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  most 
precious,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  important  and 
salutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth ; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  that  man  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage,  but  that  in  know- 
ledge and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  God, 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

A.  Neander. 

Bmnr,  Ut  July,  1849. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


As  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thus  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
vigorously  as  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progressive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
plish by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  Tertullian  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
church  ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  the  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man; — on  all  these  accounts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  labour  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
account  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  was  a  time  of  darkness,  self-called  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  unconscious  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  fencied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  &ther 
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on  philosopliy  and  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  estimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  the 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protects  it     But  this  time  has 
passed  away.      We  look  upon  Schleiermacher,  that  great 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  fiiture,  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  multifeiious  merits  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issue.      And  the  true  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  is  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  turned  away  from  the  poverty- 
struck  superficiality  of  the  period  that  had  just  closed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.     It  showed  itself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  manifold  phases  of  Christianity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  affection.     In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  fault  which  requires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  correspond, 
this  book  first  appeared.     Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
come  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  though  with  imaginary 
wealth,  and  assuming  a  far 'greater  boldness  of  dogmatism 
on  everything  that  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  httle, 
common-place,  cloddish  souls.     In  place  of  that  so-called 
vulgar  rationalism,  in  which  there  was  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-mimdane  and  divine — 
some  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — ^from  a  conse- 
quential carrying  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate  itself  as  more  sublime,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — the  Gospel  of  tJie 
Apotheosis  of  Huinanity,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  decenniums  have  been 
spent  in  constructing  its  theory,  the  mischievous  effects  might 
easily  be  foreseen;  and  at  last,  entering  more  into  actual 
life,  ever  since  the  outrages  of  the  disgraceful  18th  of  March, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nation,  been  continually 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pernicious 
effects,  which  threaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
humanity. 
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As  the  diseased  state>  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thus  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
vigorously  aa  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progressive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
jdish  by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  Tertullian  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
diurch  ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  ihe  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man; — on  all  these  accounts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  labour  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
accoimt.  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
ssealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  was  a  time  of  darkness,  self-called  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  unconscious  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  fencied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  feither 
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bnainesB  of  the  historiaB  as  reaembiing  that  of  the  painter — to 
let  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  idea  that  animatee  binij  appear  in 
his  pbysiognoDjj'.  This  it  ia  which  gives  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  nnderetand  the  caricature  by  which  tlie  ftpp£»rance 
of  the  soul  and  the  idea  ia  obscured;  but  to  represent  the 
caricftfnre,  eheold  always  be  a  Bubordiiiat«,  and  not  a  principal 
object  To  recf^nise  tiic  divine  impress  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  clearly  from  its  temporary  obBCuration,  this  alone 
can  be  an  office  worthy  of  the  historian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  hia  opinion. 

May  a  gracioua  God  accompany  vritii  bis  Uesaiug  this  book 
is  its  new  dren ;  and  espedaUy  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
bdoved  jonth  wlio  bten  devoted  tiiemBelvea  to  Ilia  study  of 
theology,  better  ocquBinted  vhh  the  image  of  this  great  and 
influential  btiax  of  the  dniroh  and  vith  the  developing  pto- 
iMBB  of  Ohristian  tmth  in  that  ear^  age. 

I  must  conclude  with  again  eoqirendng  my  special  thanks 
to  my  young  friend  Candidate  SCHHKinEB  for  the  fidelity  and 
■kill  with  which  he  has  aansted  me,  both  in  planning  one 
|iart  of  this  edition  and  in  oondncting  the  whole  throu^  the 
pros,  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  me  to  correct  it  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  difBoult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  difierent  pereona. 

Meanwhile,  as  &r  as  my  defeotiTe  eye-sight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labour  which  it  occaaiona  in  my  regular  duties  will 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Church  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  my  most  ardent  wish  to  accomplish 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  which,  at  my  advanced  age,  only  a 
little  time  now  remains.' 

A.  Neasdbr. 
BsauK,  U  Jtiiy,  IS4e. 


'  Dr.  Ncaoder  died  Jolj  IE,  1850.— Tb. 
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The  special  claim  on  our  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  whose  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  his  being  the  first  representative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theological  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  all  succeeding  ages  : — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  soteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  Tertullian  we  find  the  first  germ  of* 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  firom  Augustine  the  scholastic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him  also  the  Reformation  found 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertullian  we  see  all  this  fore- 
shadowed, and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  important  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  church — the  boundary-line, 
BO  to  speak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everything  else  turned,  we  may  regafd  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — ^the  first  notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hitherto  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  knowledge ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  to  bring 
wilMn  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presented.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency  which  was  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
cism, and  repelled  those  elements  of  culture  which  Gnosticism 
would  have  blended  with  Christianity :  to  the  predominant 
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speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  of 
practical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  with  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  rejecting  with  a  firm 
religious  realism  all  idealistic  subtleties.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  in  its  striving  after  knowledge 
approximated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
which  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sought  to  satisfy  it  by  substituting 
for  a  false  gnosis  a  true  one,  founded  on  Christian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplement  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  so\md  development  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  erroneous  in  Gnosticism.  As  we 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  second  tendency,  so  we  recognise  in  Tertullian  the 
representative  of  the  first.  The  unyielding  powerful  exhibi- 
tion of  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  with  an  unceremonious 
rejection  of  all  foreign  ingredients,  in  sharp  hostility  to  the 
existing  world,  forms  the  marked  distinction  of  Tertullian*s 
spirit  But  this  dearly  shows  us  the  8trikii«  one^idedness 
of  his  nature,  which  disturbed  and  obscured  his  conception 
of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transform  it.  Where 
this  latter  effect  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Ter- 
tullian's  cannot  properly  experience  the  spiritualizing  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montanism  stood  in  the  most 
direct  contrast,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important 
representative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wrought  it  out  into  a  system.  Rightly  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  we  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Montanism,  and  its  position  in 
the  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  divine  supernatural  principle  of 
Christianity,  after  it  has  first  manifested  itself  as  such  in  all 
its  purity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
hmnan  culture;  the  supernatural  must  become  continually 
more  natural,  and  the  age  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  life  :  towards  the 
formation  of  such  a  process  that  tep<lency  is  opposed,  which 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  equal  degree  the  element  of  the 
supernatural-— of  inspiration^  where  the  mind  can  be  only 
passiye.  On  this  side  Montanism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticism  as 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  abjure  them — ^to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overooming  this  opposition  and  effecting  a  harmony  between 
them.  Montanism  therefore  leads  to  a  predominant  ascetio 
element ;  and  from  what  has.  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  TertuUian  and  Montanism. 
Although  we  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the 
historic^  personaUty  of  a  Montanus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  point  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
mental  movements  that  proceeded  from  Montanism.  The 
appearance  of  Montanus  in  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendencies  which  had  long  been  forming 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  drawn  together  and  fixed  in  one  point ; 
and  hence  the  effects  were  &r  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  firom  his  personal  character.  He  was  only  the  un- 
conscious organ,  through  which  a  peculiar  mental  tendency, 
which  had  developed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence  and  greater  strengtL 
A  point  of  oinion  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
such  likewise  was  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  TertuUian. 
By  means  of  it,  what  had  long  been  matming  in  his  religious 
character  and  in  his  peculiar  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertullian's  Montanist  tendency  in  what  abready  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  passing  over  to  Montanism 
firom  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  perversion  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points  was  becoming  more  developed,  from  which  Eoman 
Catholicism  afterwards  arose.  Montanism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  perversion,  and  leaving  the 
Chiistian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  on  the  othier  hand,  by  bringing  forward  an 
OJd  Testament  prophetic  order,  it  formed  a  check  against 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  The  free  operation  of  the  Spirit,  though  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  opposed 
to  the  stiff  traditional  tendency.  On  this  side,  Tertulfian,  as 
the  representative  of  Montanism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increasing  hierarchical  element.  In  this  respect  he  con* 
Btitutes  an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brought  it  about,  that  the  montanistic  element  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  church. 

To  all  these  points  we  must  pay  attention,  while  we  take 
a  nearer  view  of  TertuUian  as  he  displays  himself  in  his 
writings.-- 

QuiNTUS  Septimius  Florenb  Tertdllianus,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  service  of  the  Proconsul  at  Carthage.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  education;  for  his  writings  bear  marks  of  exten- 
sive reading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  write  treatises  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to. learn 
from  Tertullian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  the  characteristics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  his 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recognise 
the  advocate  of  earlier  days,  who  involuntarily  transferred  the 
habits  of  the  pleader  to  ecclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  great  nicety  in  the  selection. 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  and  character,  his  natural  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  whatever  he  took  in  hand ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  cast  of  his  language,  and  the  com- 
parisons borrowed  from  legal  science,  we  shall  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  studies.  And,  indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  account  of  Eusebius,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  from  the 
writings  themselves.     We  find  a  Roman  jurist,  Tertyllianus, 
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or  Tertullianus,  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  Now  if  it  could  be  made  out  as 
probable  that  this  person  lived  in  the  same  age  as  the  Chris- 
tian Father,  yet  in  the  silence  of  antiquity  on  the  point,  it 
could  never  be  inferred  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Father  were 
identical :  for  the  sameness  of  the  name  proves  nothing,  since 
the  names  Tertius,  Tertullus  and  Tertullianus  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  Romans.  Nor  would  the  similarity 
of  language  in  those  fragments  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
&ther  be  a  satisfactory  proof,  since  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  juridical  phraseology. 

Tertullian,  in  his  first  years,  was  a  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  of  those  men  who  were  once  blind  without  the 
light  of  the  Lord.^  Carthage,  his  native  place,  was  one  of 
those  large  cities  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  free  from  the  infection,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  confessions.*  And  whoever  thus  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  could 
testify  with  so  much  greater  force,  from  his  own  experience, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel;  and  as  others 
who  were  especially  called  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
one  aspect  of  Christianity — ^the  opposition  of  nature  and 
grace — were  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
sharp  struggle  in  the  development  of  their  life,  such  as  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Luther ;  so  was  this  the  case  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  convert  after  Paul  who  represented  the 
Christian  stand-point  on  this  particular  side.  He  reflected 
with  abhorrence  on  his  heathenish  life  and  its  pleasures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  describing  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
cruel  gladiatorial  shows,  he  says,  "  No  one,  who  has  not  been 
a  spectator  of  these  scenes,  can  adequately  describe  them. 
I  would  rather  fail  in  describing,  than  think  of  them  again.* 
From  its  opposition  to  his  earher  life,  we  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  his  Christian  seriousness, — a  direc- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  an  individual  after  his  conversion,  and 

'  "CaBci  sine  Domini  lumine." — De  Pcenit  cap.  1. 
'  *'  Ego  me  Bcio  neque  alia  came  adulteria  commisisse,  neqne  nunc 
alia  came  ad  continentiam  eniti." — De  Heaurrect,  Camis,  cap.  59. 
5  De  SpectacuUs,  cap.  10. 
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for  tbe  first  development  of  the  cbnrch,  while  forming  itself 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  and  in  opposition  to  it 
lliere  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beauti^  in 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine  life  which  Christianity 
bringa,  aad  in  whom  Christianity  appears  stiU  more  attmctiye 
firom  being  placed  in  forms  of  such  natural  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  angular  natures,  in  whom,  when,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  have  made  their  way  to  the  Christian 
life,  the  rude  and  rugged  in  their  dispositions  is  overcome  and 
smoothed  down  by  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  the  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  their  natuial  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleasing 
form,  which  would  easily  repel  a  superficial  observer  from 
their  society.  To  this  latter  dass  Tertullian  belongs.  When 
he  commends  Christian  patience,  and  contrasts  with  it  his 
natural  iinpatieniifa,  and  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
position.* 

It  cannot  be  proved  firom  any  passage  in  Tertullian's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clericcd  order  before  he  went  over  to 
Montanism.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  in  the  treatise  JDe 
Anima*  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.*  But  he 
had  written  this  book  when  a  Montanist ;  and  the  case  might 
very  well  be,  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montanist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
says  expressly  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
Catholic  ohurcL  We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  man  of  Tertullian's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  talent^  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.*    But  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 

*  De  Patient  cap.  1.  "Ita  mlscrrimus  ego,  semper  ceger  caloribns 
impatientise. 

2  Cap.  9. 

'  ''  DisBerueramus.  Post  transacta  solennia  dimissa  plebe  **  (as  if,  after 
the  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  merely  the 
clergy  left  behind)  **  nobis." 

*  Nothing  to  the  contrwy  can  be  inferred  from  his  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  laity  in  his  De  Monogamiat  c  12,  and  Exhort,  Cast  c  7, 
for  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  passages  he  speaks  co^nmunv 
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formed  of  what  church  Tertullian  was'  presbyter.  It  would 
be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 
natiye  place,  Carthage ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  Tarious 
treatises^  composed  at  different  times,  as  a  resident  at  Car- 
thage. From  one  passage  in  his  bookli>e  Cultu  Fcem.^ 
nothing  more  can  be  gatiiered  than  that  he  once  visited 
Bome,^  which  a  resident  at  Carthage  might  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  Jerome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
filled  an  ecclesiastical  o£&ce  at  Eome,  since  he  says,  that  by 
the  envy  and  insults  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  was  prompted 
to  pass  over  to  Montanism.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  account  has  a  historical  foundation.  There  was 
always  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  an  heretical  party  by  external  considera- 
tions ;  and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  he 
had  suffered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  tibe  Roman  clergy, 
and  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  utter  complaints 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.*  The  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
short  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain  and 
definite  conclusion  from  it.^ 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  and 

eaJtive  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  And  in  the  passage  De  OrcUione, 
e.  15,  "Nob  vel  maxime  nuUius  loci  homines,"  it  need  not  be  admitted 
though  it  would  be  possible,  that  Tertullian  wrote  this  treatise  before 
Ma  entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  when  not  a  Montanist ;  but  Tertullian 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
qp^ik  thus  even  as  a  cleric 

1  Cap.  6. 

«  When  the  late  Dr.  V.  C311n,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  {HaUesche  Liberaturzeitimg  Jahrg.  1825,  Nov.  8,  507),  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partiality  of  Jerome  for  the  Komish 
church,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  contradiction. 
Jerome  might  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Bomish  church,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  is  seen  in  his  later  writings. 

'  We  mean  the  words  already  quoted,  *kv^p  rd  re  dKXa  tivZo^os  xal  r&v 
lidXurra  irl  'Fd/xris  XanvpSiv,  These  words  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean,  "  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  ecclesiastical  historians," 
though  that  injudicious  translator,  Kuffinus,  may  have  so  understood  it 
{inter  nostras  scriptores  admodum  dams);  they  may  be  taken  to  mean 
**  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Rome."  But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eusebius  here  refers  to  the  distinguished  place  Tertullian 
held  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Judging  from  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  when  yet  a  heathen,  and  that  he 
refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  jurists  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  bis  InflueDce  on  his  own  age  and  sacceeding 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  them  we  see  a  man  who,  whatever 
he  seized,  embraced  it  with  his  whole  sonl,  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  as  vehemently 
whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppose,  the  object  on  which 
his  heart  was  set  And  what  he  thus  laid  hold  oj^  or  rather 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  was  Christianity.  By  that,  and  for 
ih&t,  he  was  inspired,  as  every  unprejudiced  person  must  feel, 
who  will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  a  man 
belonging  to  a  difl^nt  age  from  the  present.  The  new 
creation  effected  by  Christianity  could  not,  indeed,  all  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  imbending  Punic- 
Bomau  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  contained 
much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That 
subdmng  spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  struggle. 
Tertullian's  mind  had  acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dexterity, 
but  no  logical  clearness,  repose,  and  arrangement;  it  was 
profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmonious;  the  check  of 
sober  self-government  was  wanting.  Tertullian,  though  an 
enemy  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  falsifier  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imagi- 
nation prevailed  above  the  purely  intellectual.  An  inward 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outran  the  development  of  his 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianity;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  his 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superabundant  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  especially,  a 
foreign  material,  which  was  deficient  in  imagery.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit,* 

Of  Tertullian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  he  can  be  under- 

*  Niebuhr,  T^rho  knew  how  to  estimate  every  kind  of  excellence,  and 
although  he  has  only,  by-the-by,  spoken  with  admiration  of  Tertullian. 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are  to  be  considered  the  representatives. 
**  The  notion,"  he  says,  '*  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  it  abounds  in  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  Latin  writers."  (Vide  Lectures 
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stood  only  fix)m  within — that  we  must  possess  a  mental  con- 
sangaimly  with  the  spirit  whicti  dwelt  in  him,  in  order  to 
recognise  in  the  defective  form,  that  higher  quality  which  it 
contains,  and  to  set  it  &ee  from  that  confined  form,  which  is 
always  the  business  of  genuine  historical  composition.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  Tertullian  must  be  reckoned  a  vivacity 
and  quickness  of  perception,  which  often  suggested  ingenious 
combinationB  which  sometimes  misled  him,  and  caused  him  to 
substitute  plausible  appearances  for  substantial  proofs. 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  joined  the  sect  of 
Montanos.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  has  been 
attempted,  very  erroneously,  to  explain  this  change  by  out- 
ward causes,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  by  an  internal  con- 
geniality of  mind.  If  we  go  through  his  writings  according 
to  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  relation  of  the 
earlier  writings  of  Tertullian  to  those  in  which  he  advocates 
Montanistic  views  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  divide  Tertullian's  writings,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.  In  the  first  class  we  comprise  those 
writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
reference  to  heathenism ;  those  which  relate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  mode 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
sufferings  and  conduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
tiiem  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 

OS  (Ae  History  of  Rome,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  vol.  iii.  p.  271, 
London,  1849.)  Certainly  we  can  find  no  provincialism  in  Tertullian^ 
which  might* be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Panic  language.^ 


PART  L 
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THE  FIBST  CLASS  OF  TEBTULLUNS  WBITINGS. 

THOSE  WHICH  WERE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  RELATION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIANS  TO  THE  HEATHEN,  AND  REFER  TO  THE  VINDI- 
CATION OF  CHRISTIANITT  AGAINST  THE  HEATHEN — ATTACKS 
ON  HEATHENISli — ^THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  CONDUCT  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANS UNDER  nSBSBCUnON  —  AND  THE  INTERCOURSE  OF 
CHRISTIANS  WITH  HEATHERS. 


SBCnOK  L 
fax  wumsB  of  tms  class  ooanosiD  bt  nmnuAV  bbfori  hs 


Tertullian^s  conversioii  took  pboe  piobaUy  at  a  £%T0iir- 
able  time  for  the  Cluistian  dnndL  Tlie  Tiol^it  outbreaks 
of  the  popular  fuiy  under  the  Empezor  Marcos  Anrelius 
declined  of  themselTes.  Hiis  soTerogn,  who  sought  to  main- 
tain the  state-reUgicm,  and  to  suppress  the  regions  party 
which  thrcatened  to  endanger  it»  was  succeeded  by  Gommodus, 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution :  and.  as  Dio  Cassius  reports,  was  disposed  to  be 
more  ^iTourable  to  the  Christians^  owii^  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Mancia.'  But  as  loi^  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  ChristianitT  as  a  r^i^po  Ulieita  were 
not  expn^shr  rep^ed,  the  Chiistians  could  nevo'  ie<^on  on 
any  permanent  and  general  repose  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Thoir  tranquillity  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  fncsn  without.  Occuirences  of  this  kind  hap- 
}vucd  in  Tarious  parts  under  the  leign  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus :   the  civil  wars  which,  wb^  Didius  Julianus  had 

^  IV«;V  IV.  Xeuider*$  Genena  HistAnr  of  the  CSinstiaa  Bdicioa  and 
Churcb.  vol  L  n.  163.    S«,  UK  Ei—fk 
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purchased  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Praetorians  in  a.d.  193, 
were  soon  excited  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  legions.    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  Tertullian  him- 
self says ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
th^  employ  the  vain  allegation  that  the  Christians  are  the 
cause  of  every  pnblic  calamity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  are 
shut,  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  limine  or  a  pestilence, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised, '  Ckristianos  ad  leonem  /' "  *  The 
passions  that  were  excited  by  the  civil  wars  turned  against 
tihe  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fanati- 
dsoL     Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  had 
entirely  conquered  his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Piscennius  Niger,  in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  for  nume- 
rous attacks  on  tibe  Christians.     They  could  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  diversions  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated, nor  in  attending  the  unbecoming  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatonal  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  emperors,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacrificing  or  swearing  by  their  genius ;  and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  gods,  or  of  the  Caesars, 
and  the  empire.^    Or  if  only  some  stricter  Christians  would 
not  join  in  festivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christian,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
Heathenish  in  them, — as  for  example,  not  lighting  up  their 
houses  at  a  general  illumination, — this  was  enough  to  draw 
forth  the  public  hatred  against  the  Christians  belon^g  to 
any  city.' 

1  Apologet  cap.  40. 

Augustin  quotes  an  ancient  saying,  "  If  Gk)d  withholds  the  rain,  the 
&alt  is  with  the  Christians."  "  Non  pluit  Deus.  Due  ad  Ckristianos,** 
Augustin  in  Ps.  Ixxx. 

'  '*Hostes  populi  Bomani,  principum  Bomanorum,  irreligiosi  in 
Cfesares." 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  first  books  of  his 
Stromata,  for  he  brings  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  death  of 
Commodus,  (lib.  i.  fol.  337,  ed.  Paris ;)  but  had  he  written  under  the 
reign  of  SSeptimius  Severus,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  the 
accession  of -that  emperor  as  the  terminus  ad  quern,  and  he  says,  (lib.  ii. 
fol.  414,)  "  We  have  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  streams  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs;   we  behold  them  burnt,  crucified,  beheaded,"  *Hix7v  ^h 

VOL.  II,  f 
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And  when  the  populace  or  an  unfriendly  governor  took 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Christians  and 
throw  them  into  prison,  they  might  always,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  be  puni^ed  with  death.  To  Christians  who 
were  thus  languishing  in  the  prisons,  and  had  martyrdom  in 
prospect,  TertuUian  felt  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  address  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  Large 
Kupplies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prisons 
ia  the  name  of  tibe  whole  church  and  of  individuals,  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  love  towards  their  suffering 
brethren  and  the  witnesses  to  the  &ith.  Tertullian  was  at 
this  time  far  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blameless  indi- 
eations  of  brotherly  love  wittx  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
afterwards  showed  as  a  Montanist  Only  it  justly  appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  necessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — at  a  juncture  when  the 
last  conflict,  and,  even  before  that,  so  many  subtle,  concealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  as^  them — 
should  not  be  neglected.  "  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment  '* — ^hQ  said  to  them — "  which  your  mother  the 
church,  from  her  stores,  and  individual  brethren  from  their 
private  property,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from  me 
something  which  may  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  your  souls. 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  nourished  while  the  soul  is 
fiimished ;  rather  if  the  weak  be  taken  care  of,  that  which  is 
stronger  ought  not  to  be  neglected."  ^  Tertullian  was  fiar 
from  the  fanatical  reverence  for  martyrdom,  which  could  not 
see  in  confessors  frail  men  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  martyrdom,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  yet  he  well  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  they  were 
not  watchful  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  account  he 
held  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before  all 
things,"  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  grieve  not  the 

}i<(>0opoi  luxpTvpav  mfyai  ^Kdffrris  TjfiSpas  iv  o(pda\fio75  rifjuoy  Ofapovfievcu 
wapawTiOfifvaVf  avaaKivdaKfvofiivwVf  riis  Kt(l>aKhs  airoTffiuofxtvwjf, 

*  The  existing  reading  is,  Si  quod  infirmum  ejst  curatur,  ceque  quod 
iiijirmius  est,  negligi  non  debet ;  but  the  sense  requires  that  we  should 
read — quod  firmius ;  thus  in  c.  4,  we  find  caro  iiifirma  opposed  to 
fortiori  spiritui. 
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Holy  Spirit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  you ;  for  if  he 
had  not  entered  with  you  into  the  prison  you  would  not  be 
here  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  he  may  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  hence  to  the  Lord.  The  prison  is  ako  an  abode 
of  the  e^  spirit,  where  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  him. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  come  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  him  underfoot  in  his  own  abode ;  for  outside  of  the 
prison  ye  have  already  combated  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot.  Might  he  not  therefore  say.  Ye  are  in  my  king- 
dom, I  will  tempt  you  by  low  passions  and  dissensions.*  Let 
him  flee  your  coimtenance,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyis,  palsied  and  stiflFened  like  a  serpent  rendered  harmless 
by  enchantment.  Nor  let  him  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, as  to  involve  you  in  strife ;  but  may  ho  find  you  fortified 
and  armed  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him." '  To  give  force  to  his 
exhortation  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  high  position 
whioh  the  confessors  at  that  time  held  in  the  church.  Those 
"who  on  account  of  their  offences  had  been  excluded  from 
churoh-communion,  and  longed  after  restoration  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  were  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
intercession  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  with  the  church, 
by  furnishing  them  with  the  so-called  lihellos  pacis,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  from  the  want  of  insight,  from  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy, or  from  spiritual  pride,  was  sometimes  abused  to  the 
injury  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  Tertullian  alludes 
when  he  says — "  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
are  wont  to  implore  it  from  the  martyrs  in  prison.  On  this 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  it,  in  order  that  when  required  you  may  bo  able  to 
impart  it  to  others."  Here  also  we  find  a  mark  of  a  mind  not 
yet  imbued  with  Montanism  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  would  have  led  Tertullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment   on  this    prerogative   exercised  by   the  martyrs. 

'  The  reading  inediis  must  relate  to  the  attempt  made  to  force  the 
imprisoned  Christians  to  apostasy  by  starvation;  but  this  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vilibus  justify 
iU    Certainly  some  such  word  as  taediis,  adiis,  or  scidiis  is  required. 

•  **  Pax  Ycstra  bellum  est  illi." 
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Their  entrance  into  prison  he  considered  as  a  call  to  &ee 
themselves  from  everything  which  had  hitherto  burdened 
their  souls ;  to  renoimce  more  completely  all  earthly  things, 
as  they  had  now  taken  leave  oi  their  parents.  In  what  Ter- 
tullian  says  of  the  world  as  a  real  prison,  from  which  they 
would  be  freed,  we  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  opposition  to 
the  world  which  forms  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanism ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  world, 
as  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  itself  to  him,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  was  realized  to  Christians.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  '^you  are  separated  from  the  world :  how  much  more 
from  dl  the  things  of  the  world.  And  let  it  not  agitate 
you,  that  you  are  separated  frt)m  the  world.  For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  must  think  that 
ye  are  rather  come  out  of  a  prison  than  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  imposes  heavier  fetters, — fetters  which 
bind  the  very  souls  of  men.  The  world  holds  more  criminals, 
— ^namely,  the  whole  human  race.  Darkness  is  in  the  prison, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light.  It  has  fetters;  but  in  Grod's  sight 
ye  are  free.  Its  air  is  noisome ;  but  ye  are  a  sweet^melling 
savour.  Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge ;  but  ye  shaU  judge  the 
judges  themselves.  He  may  be  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  world ;  but  within  the  prison  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  the 
world  ye  are,  who  are  out  of  the  world.  And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traffic  to  lose 
something  in  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  wiU  not  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  God  invites  the  martyra. 
Let  us,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prison,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  the  prison 
than  the  flesh  loses.  But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  that 
it  absolutely  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  church  and  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  the  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  useful  for  the  faith.  Thou  seest  no  strange 
gods ;  thou  dost  not  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakest  not 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ; 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  sacrifices; 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  shouts  of  the  theatre — the  cruelty, 
tliO  rage,  or  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  frequent  it ;  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  places  which  are  devoted  to  public 
Toluptuousness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexations  and  tempta- 
tiona^  and  even  from  persecution  itsel£  The  prison  is  to  the 
Cttiristian  what  the  desert  was  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  freely  and  withdraw  from  the  world  :  lastly,  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  to  his  disciples  in  solitude.  Let  us  discard 
the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  shut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  the  spirit  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
Iwfore  you  shady  groves  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  Grod.  The  leg  feels  nothing  painful  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
heart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
where  we  wish  to  have  our  treasure.*'  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  virtue  of  thy 
Christian's  military  oath  taken  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
fi^m  the  first  for  perpetual  warfare  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewhat  burden- 
some to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war ;  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  his  sitting-room,  but  from  light  and  nar- 
row tents,  where  all  hardness  and  inconvenience  and  un- 
pleasantness is  to  be  met  with."  To  this  image  of  a  military- 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Ye  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  which  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer;  the 
crown  is  eternity;  the  prize  is  an  angelic  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Christ  for  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  his  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
test. As  the  athleta)  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  so  he  wished  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Christians  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  *  can  make  for  merely  temporary 

^  In  mentioning  how  much  men  could  endure  for  the  sake  of  glory 
and  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  who 
voluntarily  died  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it  shows  how  very  far  he  was  from  supposing  that  this  person  ever 
belonged  to  the  Christian  church;  and  it  also  serves  to  show  the 
mhistorical  element  in  Lucian's  well-known  account  of  him. 
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cifajectBy  and  this  leads  him  to  notioe  At  imaipwuai  of  lbs 
w™Hng  period.  "^  Anindiiidnl  can  aoiftr  tkmt  fe-  tlae  canae 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  msSer  for  Urn  eanae  i£  Gad.  Of 
tfaJBy  the  present  times  lomiah  ns  with  evidence.  How  many 
penons  have  sacrificed  thsr  nnk,  Umbt  wqdflr  condrtion, 
their  rerj  life  for  the  sake  of  one  man ;  gAs  tj  himaelf 
irfaenthej  took  sides  against  him*  (brtheTietiacioaBSepczmzas 
Serenu^  when  Aey  had  heen  esrinr  obl  Ae  sde  of  Fiscennras 
Ill|per)y  ''or  bj  his oppoooit  when tiiej  fcoi^it  fiir  hs  par^* 

S\ej  were  cmdemned  as  adherents  of  Sevetua  bj*  PiaDecnnis 
ger,  iriien  he  had  the  npper  hand  in  Africa). 
The  fesllfiiies  at  tiie  celehnctson.  of  iiua  Yictories  of  tiie 
Emperor  Septlmins  Seierus  Tnight  lucve  oocHBooed  Tcr« 
toDfiui's  poksnical  tract  Ik  Speiaculit^  on  tiie  pniprieti  of 
Omsdansjoinii^intibeapectadesof  tikne  tim^  Bot  tMs 
is  not  a  certain  chronologzcal  mark,  ance  tiie  fireqixecc  recur- 
icnce  of  soch  exhibftioos  lyraln  %  a  specsil  lefecence  tD  wjsy 
particalsr  time  unneceawcT.  A  subject  b  here  treated  of 
whidi  enters  deeplj  into  iie  rdaJaanB  and  Efe  of  tiie  ChzsE- 
tHns  of  uiat  a^e.— ^tihe  seDocal  crnestuRL  wnicsL  b  frwiuiwitfjf 
repeated  nnder  other  rdations — ^How  &r  tiie  Chrxstoui  mar 
wmture  to  place  himadf  on  a  ierd  widi  ti&e  woriiL  and  aikpC 
its  eiistrng  mannas  and  Sjrms  of  life,  and  how  fer  tiis  ean 
be  done  wtthons  doing  Tiolence  U>  Christbm.  priocxples  and  to 
tibe  Chrisdan  spirit.  Sudb.  quesdons  mnsc  often  hsve  been 
broQsfa.t  ozuier  discnsEicn.  tiz  thait  time*  when  Chziscanztr 
hiki  to  takt*  n?oc  in  :i  wcrid  which  hod  been  dsTdoped 
encireiT  &*?ai  the  scind-cchic  of  beathenisn.  Frecraaxt 
coUisi'.ns  in^zst  have  ccLiirr^d  in  the  imerconrse  cf  ^aUr  Kfe 
betw^^jn  wbii:  was^  Chriscan.  azd  what  was  head&OEii^  Here 
titofn  was  a  liability  to  !?rr:r  in  tw»i  >iizecd)cn&:  ekfter  bv  i  too 
afceciir*;  r^je^ica  of  wbiit  only  reqriired  xx>  be  pnraiBd  fern 
die  headienisa  eltmwnt  aai.  to  be  ennobled  bv  ChristianrtT, 
or.  on  :die  other  buml  ct  too  :?iianti  sn.  accommodaticn.  tt>  the 
rrvsuc:.  to  rfie  invir^  :t'  the  cortrr  :c  die  Chcscan.  Siae.  The 
tie^Kor Clone  oc  Chriscanrtv  an  dxis  -ariT  "ceEi«:d  acccriai 
31*; r?  ^*.txi  "rhe  irner  "Mmieney:  out  <cR  i  contficc  ^xfsced 
terv::t:i  iho  ni'r*:oaDK  :c  the  rr^:  tondiaiiziis.  TarmlEaa,  in 
C':ii:!*2Tit!;L"'j  :c  his  wh«:Iti  oharaowr  as  we  aave  alreafrde"- 
*rr:  :e.i  .1.  iiui  a  5G?:iuj:  loanii2:i  to  "iie  inner  :  ami  ic  ia  mssre 
v?.rr^-i  :j  iiEnn.  thac  m  his  jniriiai  Chziscua  *nami*fPT'  there 
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was  Bomething  allied  to  Montanism^  than  to  find  a  mark  of 
Montanism  in  it  when  such  a  tendency  showed  itself.  This 
general  difference  of  ethical  views  found  a  specific  application 
in  the  opinion  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relating  to  them  there  could  not  well  be  any  difference 
among  Christians.  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinds  of  shows  the  question 
could  not  be  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
Christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertullian's  treatise  gives  evidence  ; 
and  how  little  could  the  possibility  be  entertained  of  a  trans- 
formation, by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Christian  mode  of  viewing  them,  which 
could  not  possibly  separate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  was  known,  when  a  person,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  renounced  the 
practice.*  The  strict,  joyless  life  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
selves as  Christians,  was,  as  the  same  Tertullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death.  *  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  misapprehended  Christianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  from  it,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  them  in  its  own  genuine  cha- 
racter, elevating  and  adorning  all  that  is  human.  Many 
heathens  interpreted  that  strict  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  earnestness  of 
vital  Christianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-minded  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  They  were  disposed  to  account 
for  this  self-denial  of  all  earthly  pleasure  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  future  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
voured to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

'  Cap.  xxiv.  "Atquin  hinc  vel  xnaxime  intelligunt  factum  Christianum 
de  repudio  spectaculorum.** 

^  Cap.  ii.  ''  Plures  denique  invenias^  quo9  inagis  periculum  Toluptatis> 
qoam  vitee,  avocet  ab  hac  secta.'* 
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earthly  life.*  Others  wW  were  more  fovotirably  difipoeed 
toFaroB  the  ChristianBy  and  approached  nearer  to  fhem,  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  theur  stand- 
point they  need  not  scruple  to  take  part  in  worldly  amuse- 
ments. It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endieayoured 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  which  many 
things  must  have  still  appeared  strange  to  them;  and  here 
we  i^all  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  tiie  part  of  heathenism 
was  acted  over  again  hy  a  worldly  Christianity.  "  To  enjoy 
moh  great  outward  delight  with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
oonscience  j  it  can  be  no  sin,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverence 
towards  God,  to  e^joy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  by  which  God  cannot  be  offended."  "  Christians  ihem- 
eelves  say  that  the  good  God  has  granted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit  Why  should  not  man  enjoy  his  gifts  which 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles  r  There 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  imcondi- 
tional  prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiable.  To  admit  sudi 
a  prohibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it  Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  other 
passages  in  Tertullian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupied 
themselves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
everything  relating  to  faith  and  morals  submitted  only  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  Tertullian  calls  the  fidth  of  such 
persons  either  too  simple  or  too  scrupulous;'  the  latter  term 
refers  to  their  'painful  conscientiousness,  which  allowed  them 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the  express 
words  of  Scripture ;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their  great 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  instead 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  special 
from  the  general  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Christians 
of  those  times  justly  merited,  who  always  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
the  Christian  ethics  of  that  day.     Tertullian  quotes  on  this 

\  ^Soiit  qu  ezistiment  Christianos,  ezpeditmn  morti  genus, 
vUnatMNMBi  abdieati<nie  Tolnptatmn  eradiri,  quo  fadlius 
VflMat^  amputitis  quasi  retinacolis  ^ns,  ne  desiderent,  quam 
Htm  »U  Wint" 
*  ISdas  ani  nmj^eior  ani  Bcrapolodor." 
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subject  the  language  of  a  light-minded  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  yiews  of  life^  which  he  regarded  as  a  wanton  joke  :* 
''The  son  scatters  its  beams  on  the  impure  without  becoming 
defiled;  yea,  God  himself  looks  down  from  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  defiled;  why  then  should  Christians  be 
afindd  lest  they  should  lose  somewhat  of  their  purity  by  joining 
in  the  public  shows?*'  From  the  connexion  in  which  these 
words  stand,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Christians; 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  light-minded  class. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
ridicule  the  Christian  strictness  of  life.  Yet  on  comparing  it 
with  another  passage,*  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
means  the  Christians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
in  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
CSatechimiens,  a  class  of  persons  most  easily  disposed  to  waver, 
and  even  on  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianity,* 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  De  Spectaculis  for 
their  instruction  and  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  either  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

Tertullian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis 
ef  what  the  heathens  said ;  the  truth  that  was  founded  in 
that  original  and  universal  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  in 
general  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  itself  to  this  truth  from  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  moral  government,  which 
was  first  imparted  by  revelation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "(for  what  nature  reveals  of  itself  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
this  world  is  created  good,  being  intended  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completely  understand  God — 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  nature,  not  from 
personal  communion;  not  as  a  Grod  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
a&r  off — they  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  use 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

*  Cap.  XX.  "Snaviluditis  quidam." 

*  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vi.  **  Suaviludii  nostrL*' 

'  Tertullian  plainly  distinguishes  both  classes  for  whom  his  treatise  is 
designed,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning;  " Dei  seryi,  cognoscite,  qui 
cum  maxime  ad  denm  acceditls ;  recognoscite  qui  jam  accessisse  yos  testi- 
ficad  et  confessi  estis." 
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the  ufefg  of  li>  dfrJDC  creaiitKL'^     Hens  THrrrTinT.  iJIvkis 

iff  cikVirtA/i  bv  tLe  CLXmirji:  of  siiL'  **  At  1:  iiii  s^Lui.  li* 
truss,  the  Klver,  the  iTon'.  w.id.  end  til  rniiar  ziiEiariiiJs 
vLkli  are  «zibploTed  in  TTiaiirig  idoilf.  Kikc=  hkt  iAhtrj  iLsn.  in 
tbe;  w(irld  exjo^isg  God  the  creator  of  'Uis-  irccid  *  Bsx  -v&s 
H  for  tb«  pQjrpo«e  that  sudi  things  ^cniLi  be  -w^si^t^ypcA 
incUsi/l  '/f  hinuKrlf !  Docs  tberE:,  indieed,  eosr  idiai  Lhs  tfr^yjed 
n^tat  Gody  aad  Las  not  pn^oeeded  from  Lim  f  Brn  siioe 
it  bits  nnned  against  (j<jd,  it  has  ceased  to  bc^oTig  u*  G^ ; 
»xA  in  the  verj  &ct  of  oeaang  to  belong  to  God.  h  sns 
B;ipdDxt  him.  Man  himself  the  originator  of  all  sns.  is  not 
only  (i<A*»  work,  but  God's  image :  and  jet  be  has  ^>osta- 
ti»9d  both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  ^We  leoc^niae 
here  tliat  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  T'f!^.'iliian  was  only  hampered  by  his  one-sided  ascetic 
tendency — the  [jrinciple,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
c^innects  itself  with  the  original  nature  of  man,  and  leads  it, 
freed  and  purified  from  the  perversion  of  sin,  to  its  true 
development  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  When  he  proceeds  to 
comliat  the  objection,  that  public  shows  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportunity  most  naturally 
offered  for  jxiinting  to  the  new  8oiu*ce  of  revelation,  which 
was  added  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  that  completion 
of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets.  As  a  Montanist,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  ho  satisfied  himself  with  refuting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguishing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writ,  according  to  the  Tetter,  and  what  according  to  its  general 

f)rinciplcs.  He  mot  them  with  the  fundament^  maxim,  that 
n  general  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  particular  case.*  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  taken  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  luigols,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  with  it.    He  endeavours  to 

'  Inittitutio  and  Interpolatio  naiurm. 

'  **  Oeneralitordlotum  intoUigamus,  cum  quid  ctiam  specialiter  in- 
terpretarl  capit,  nam*  ot  Bpocieditor  queedam  pronuntiata  generaiiter 
lapluut."    Cap.iii. 
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ptOYe  that  th^e  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  idolatry, 
Tertallian  was  very  far  from  superstitious  solicitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  exterior  from  the  interior.  "  In 
reference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,"  he  says, 
i — ^"the  sen-ant  of  Gkni  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themselves,  with- 
out danget  to  his  &ith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  purposes  to  which  the  places  are  devoted, 
lead  him  thither.  For  even  the  streets,  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  ore  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angels  have  Med  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  not  separate  us  from 
God ;  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
taminated by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
tiie  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  offerer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  with  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  yiait  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  cannot  defile  us ;  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  public  spectacles  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Christian.  "  God  has 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
nature  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bitterness.  How  can  such 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  shows  VI  And  after  he  had  ftirther 
contrasted  the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable, 
he  Bays — "  Thence  they  go  on  to  ftiry,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  unlawful  for  the  priests  of  peace." 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Christians, 
the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  became 
overpowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

He  placed  the  imchangeable  rule  of  moral  conduct  foimded 
on  the  divine  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  ai'bi- 
trariness  in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  "In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  condemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawful  which  is  not  lawfrd 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  uniformity  of 
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reverenoe,  and  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — that  it  changes  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgment.  That  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  anything  else.  All  things  stand  firm  in  the 
truth  of  God.  The  heathen,  with  whom  there  is  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  because  God  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure;  in 
one  place  that  is  good  which  in  another  place  is  evil,  and  what 
18  evil  in  one  place  is  good  in  another.  All  things  are  of  the 
devil  which  are  not  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  All  this 
is  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  our  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  &ith.  And  of  what  we  abjure  we  ought 
not  to  partake,  neither  in  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro- 
spect But  do  we  not  renoimce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  testimony  9*'^  He  then  appeals  to  the  judgment 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  from  the 
shows  was  one  mark  of  a  Christian.  ''No  one,*'  he  says, 
•'goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  unless  he  has  thrown  away 
his  own  arms — ^unless  he  has  deserted  the  standard  and  oaths 
of  his  own  chief — \mless  he  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
"with  them.  Will  he  think  concerning  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  of 
God?  Will  he  have  peace  in  his  soul,  who  is  contending  for 
the  charioteer?"  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  eager 
contests  for  the  factiones  circenses,*  Will  he  leani  modesty, 
who  is  staring  at  the  buflfoons  ?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  offensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  the  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  every  one  who  goes 
there,  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  But  while  the  tragedian  is 
vociferating,  will  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet ?  and  during  the  melodies  of  an  effeminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  ?  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athletse,  will  he  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  ?  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bites 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  ?  May 
God  avert  from  his  people  such  a  love  of  destructive  pleasure. 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  from  the  church  of  God  to  the  church 
of  the  devil  ?  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  God  ?  to  give  a  testimony 

'  Cap.  XX. 

«  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities,  p.  287.    Ed.  2. 
(Cxrou8.)-Tb.  ^        »f 
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to  a  gladiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  I  to  say  ^for  ever  and  ever^  to  any  being  save  to  God  and 
Ghiistf?  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
congr^ation  joined  in  the  usual  doxologies.^ 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  on  Chris- 
tians of  visiting  the  public  shows,  Tertullian  adduces  several 
&cts  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  female  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  which  heretofore 
had  appeared  to  her  as  Satan's;  seat  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  was  likely  to  hurt  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
bdieved  that  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  their  habitation  there.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  The  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her.  But  they  detected  the  cause 
of  lier  melancholy,  the  impressions  that  continued  to  operate 
unconsciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  from  her,  (t.  e.  herself,  regarding  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
possession  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertullian,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  distinguish, 
in  such  an  occurrence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,  and  foimd  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat.  And  if  only  the  moral  means  are 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  explained,  when 
another  Christian  female  was  pimished  in  a  dream,  because 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy.     Whether 

1  "Ex  ore  quo  Amen  in  Sanctum  protuleris,  gladiatori  testimonium 
reddere?  ttsalupos  ia^  odSiuos  alii  omnino  dicere  nisi  Deo  et  Christor 
It  has  been  thought  that  Tertullian  hy  the  word  sanctum  meant  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  eelebrating  that  rite  when  it  was  said  to  the  recipient,  Corpus 
Domini,  and  he  answered,  Amen.  But  as  the  sequel  shows,  Tertullian 
rather  alludes  to  the  Amen,  of  the  dozologies.  We  must  therefore 
suppose  the  words  in  truth  to  be — "  sanctus  Deus,"  S.yios  K^pios ;  also 
c^  aUopas  hi^  ai&yos  is  the  close  of  a  dozology.  These  words  were  also 
used  for  congratulating  the  victorious  gladiators,  dn'  cuuyos  tls  ai&vas 
puefi<r€ts;  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  the  insane  Corn- 
modus.    Dio  Cass.  lib.  IxziL  §  20. 
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her  death,  which  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  whether 
this  was  only  an  accidental  connexion,  we  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case,  But  Ter- 
tullian  easily  saw  in  it  a  divine  punishment.  Further,  he 
appealed  to  instances  of  persons  who,  having  begun  to  visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism ;  and,  indeed*  ^  many 
such  cases,  the  effect  might  be  that  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moral  perceptions  were  blunted, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions,  and  thus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertullian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  : — "  What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness  1 
what  has  life  with  death?  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
ings and  assemblies  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed, — there  the  lions  are  daily  called  for 
against  us, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed, — and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indic^i- 
tion  of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise,  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  "  What  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  of 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  Lord  ?  Where  our  desire  is,  there  is  our  delight. 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  life  in  delights.  Why  art 
thou  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  to 
acknowledge,  so  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  God 
bestows  upon  thee  ?  For  what  is  more  delightful  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  our  Father  and  Lord  1  than  the  revelation 
of  truth  1  than  the  discovery  of  errors  1  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  offences  ?  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgust 
for  pleasure  itself]  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world? 
than  true  liberty  ?  than  a  pure  conscience  ?  than  a  blameless 
life  ?  than  no  fear  of  death  ?  than  to  tread  under  foot  the 
goda  of  the  Gentiles  ?  to  cast  out  demons  1  to  perform  cures  1 
to  seek  for  revelations?  to  live  unto  God?"  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montanism.     ^*  These 
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are  the  pleasures, — ^these  the  shows  of  Christians,  holy,  ever- 
lasting, gratuitous. If  knowledge,  if  literature  delight 

thee,  we  have  enough  of  books,  enough  of  verses,  enough  of 
mftxims,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds ;  not  fables,  but 
yeritiea,  not  cunningly  wrought,  but  simple  strains.  Wouldst 
thou  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  1  Behold  immodesty  cast 
down  by  chastity,  perfidy  slain  by  fidelity,  cruelty  crushed 
by  compassion,  impudence  eclipsed  by  modesty.  Such  are 
our  contests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  blood  ^  Though  hast  Christ's."  ^  Then  follows 
ft  view  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  what  TertulUan  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  enemies  of  God,  we  do  not,  it  must  be 
allowed,  recognise  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  love.  We 
see  the  selfii^  feeling  mingling  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  passion  blending  with  the  ardour  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  rude  unbridled  fancy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
sufferings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  Tertidlian  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  sufficiently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  see  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Christian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  doses  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  faith 
JM  80  beautifully  expressed  : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult,  what  praetor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty,  bestow  upon  thee  ]  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  us,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  are  those  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man? 
Greater  joys,  methinks,  than  the  circus,  and  both  the  theatres, 
and  any  race-course."^ 

To  TertuUian  this  subject  appeared  so  important,  that  ho 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christians  whoso 
mother-tongue  was  the  Greek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  that  language.^ 

^  Cap.  xxix. 

•  Cap.  XXX.  "Et  tamen  hsec  jam  quodammodo  habemus  per  fidem 
•piritu  imaginante  repraesontatu." 

•  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vi.   '*  Sed  et  huic  materise  propter  suaviludios 
nofitros  grsoco  quoque  stilo  satisfecimus." 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  ^nM 
involved  in  this  controversy  respecting  the  public  shows, — 
the  general  opposition  of  the  moral  judgment  respecting  the 
relation  to  all  dvil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  what- 
ever that  were  grounded  or  appeared  to  be  grounded  in 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  more  rudely  opposing  thii^  as  they  were^ 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.  The  general 
opposition,  which  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  TertuUian 
liter  he  had  composed  the  former  treatise,  in  another  work 
entitled  De  Idololatria,  The  opposition  which  is  here  dia^ 
cussed,  relates  not  merely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenism, 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.  It  is  a  question  which  continually 
recurs,  What  can  Christianity  appropriate,  and  what  must  it 
entirely  reject )  One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  fidth  before  the  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefully  avoided  which 
might  occasion  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christianity. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  occasion 
ought  not  unneceEsarily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  show 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.  The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  &11 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law.  TertuUian  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  though 
ho  might  go  too  &r  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forwsurd 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  from  actual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquananism 
such  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  iaith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  im&ithfulness  to  his 
profession.  In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  &st  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life.  Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  party, 
who  were  opposed  by  TertuUian,  appealed  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostie  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  call- 
ing wherein  he  is  caUed."  1  Cor.  vii.  20.  The  principle  here 
involved  was  this — ^that  a  Christian  is  not  at  Uberty  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  historical  development  of  Divine  Providence — that 
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Christianity  is  designed  not  to  effect  any  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  opposition  to  the  existing  deve-^ 
lopment  of  society,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  forms  of  human 
Kfe,  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Christianity  which 
those  persons  adopted  who  appealed  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle — a  law  which  Tertullian's  spirit  and  the  Montanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recognise.  But  in  truth, 
it  was  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory, 
than  to  carry  out  its  practical  application.  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense  intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitations. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  was  always  of  importance  correctly  to  distinguish  between 
what  was,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  Tertullian  was  fully  aware,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
it,  the  remmciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heathenism,  for 
he  regarded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sins  whatsoever,"  he  says,  "  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  God  which 
is  not  accounted  to  belong  to  dajraons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  the  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
xnitteth  sin,  committeth  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
taineth  to  the  masters  of  idols."  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of  Tertullian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  from  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — the  distinction  between  sins  against  God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
God,  such  as  denying  the  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  moHalia., 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry.  '*  Most  per-» 
sons,"  he  says,  "  imagine  that  idolatry  is  simply  to  be  under- 
stood in  these  ways  only ;  if  a  man  either  bum  incense  or 
offer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
sacred  rites  or  priestly  offices."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  that  whoever  in  any  manner  contributes  to  the  promo- 
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tion  of  idolatry,  whoever  furnishes  materials  for  it,  is  guilty 
of  participating  in  idolatry. — Thus,  whoever  manufactures 
idols  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater. 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  liveHhood  by  such  trades, 
}md  embraced  Christianity.  It  was  now  required  of  them 
^bat  they  should  relinquish  the  trade  they  had  hitherto  car- 
ded on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When -such  persons  objected  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  femiUes  in  any  other  way,  Tertullian 
Replied,  "  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  con- 
Sfide^ed  this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  first  reckons  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  his 
own  powers,  lest,  failing  when  he  ha3  begun,  he  should  after- 
W^ds  be  put  to  shame."  He  then  quotes  those  words  of 
Christ,  which  at  all  events  could  only  stand  in  an  indirect 
relation  to  what  he  wished  to  prove,  that  Christ  called  the  poor 
**  blessed,"  a  passage  which  relates  only  to  poverty  of  spirit ; 
but  allowing  that  bodily  poverty  was  here  spoken  of,  this  would 
only  serve  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poverty, 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it,  if  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
noimce  hi^  property  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  Christ's 
^rords  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  which  are  directed  against 
anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lilies 
pf  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  only  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  fix)m  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  Christ  addressed  to  the  yoimg  man,  that  he 
should  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — which  words 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  remarks 
pn  the  words,  "  No  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God," — "  Parents, 
wives,  children,  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God.  Dost 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  professions, 
even  for  the  sake  of  children  and  parents  1  It  was  plainly 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  crafts  and  business  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  very  time  when  James 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Loi'd,  left  both  their  father  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to'  rise  from  the  receipt 
of  custom ;  i^hen  even  for  a  man  to  bury  his  father  was  too 
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juuch  tardiness  for  faith.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said,  I  have  not  whereon  to  hve.  Faith 
fears  not  hunger  ;  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  God's  sake,  not  less  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  has 
learned  not  to  regard  the  life — how  much  more,  the  meat ! 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things !  But  the  things  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  easy  with  God.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  God,  we  must  not  so  flatter  our- 
selves, as  to  indulge  our  wants,  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry." But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whether  the 
manufacturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condemned, 
TertuUian  appears  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  false  gods,  but  all  representations  of  religious 
qbjects.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  followed,  not  merely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
rehgious  reverence.  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  no  image  or 
representation  of  Christ.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  set  up  by^  Moses  himself.  But  Tertullian  regarded 
this  only  as  a  well-founded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image  ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  such  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.^  Thus 
we  find  already  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respecting  the  use  of  religious  images,  and  we 
see  how  Tertullian  transferred  the  positiveness  (positivismus) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  false  gods  was  renounced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  thing  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  those  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  the 
false  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  and  mytbo-' 

*  Cap.  V. 
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logy,  belie^ng  that  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology  mi^ 
be  represented  aa  objects  of  art ;  such  might  be  the  case  ^th 
the  painter  Hermogenes,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel.  A 
mode  of  contemplation  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  religious  development  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  wdl} 
founded,  and  in  its  scientific  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
itand-point  than  Tertullian*s;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — ^whether,  in  this  early 
■ge,  when  Christianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
been  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  * — *^  Canst 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue^  what  thou  confessest  with  the 
hand  ? — pull  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  work? 
—preach  one  God,  thou  who  makest  so  many?  I  make,  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  which  he  ought 
likewise  not  to  make  them, — namely,  the  sin,  in  ^ther  case, 
against  God.  Biit  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
inakest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
worahippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacritioe,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  life.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind, 
—to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — ^in  homage  to 
these  thou  kindlest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  since  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest. 
Thy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
ihippest  thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom, 
thou  sacrificest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  !  **  Tertullian  laments  that  the 
makers  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  offices.  * 

When  his  opponents,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  ealling,  wherein  he  was  called  ....  Let  every  mfiTi 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God," — ^TertuHian 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation. 
%ey  implied.  He  lays  open  the  Willacy  of  their  argument 
'  Cap.  yL  -  Cap.  yu. 
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when  he  says,*  '^  According  to  that  interpretation  we  may  all 
al»de  in  our  sins;  for  there  is  not  one  among  ns  but  has  been 
fomid  a  sinner,  since  Christ  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to.  deliver  sinners."     Lastly,  Tertullian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  who  gave  up  this  trade  could  not  support 
themselves,  since  the  arts  which  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  images  of  false  gods,  might  be  made  use  of  in  some  other 
way.     He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  more  occupation  than  super- 
stition did,  for  skill  and  manual  labour.*     He  then  proceeds 
to  notice  the  profession  of  the  astrologers'  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  whole  church  as  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.     He  here  makes  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
forth  astrology  as  a  forbidden  art,  and  states  that  the  fallen 
angels  were  its  discoverers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.    In 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astrologers  from 
Italy,  he  foxmd  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.     Yet 
even  this  art  had  found  advocates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point.    An  astrologer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  because  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higher  wisdom.     He  appealed  to  the  circumstance  that  God 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  means  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Christ,  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  done  homage 
to  him ;  in  whatever  way  that  phenomenon  was  imderstood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous 
appearance.     "  Wliat  then  1"  answered  Tertullian.  "  In  truth, 
that  science  was  allowed  even  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  being  bom,  none   should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.     For  therefore  did  they 
then  offer  to  the  infant  Lord  the  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  as  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."     In  these  words  we 
perceive  the  idea  that  forms  their  groimd-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  all  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end ;  that  at  his  appearance  they  would  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worldly  glory,  was  a 

'  Cap.  V. 
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sentiment  that  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  his  stand-point,  as  we 
shall  see^  presented  more  in  an  ascetic  negative  manner,  than 
in  the  form  of  positive  adoption.  The  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertullian 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  commanded 
to  give  up  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetoric 
stnd  literature,  appeared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  since  in  discharging  such  an  office 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  heathen  mythology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  school-festivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  rugged  Tertullian,  who  was  disposed  to  repel  every- 
thing that  stood  in  connexion  with  heathenism,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  historical  informa- 
tion, and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  cultmre  that  had  pro- 
ceeded from  classical  antiquity,  for  the  service  of  Christianity. 
He  Was  obliged  to  admit  that  Christians  could  not  dispense 
with  that  general  culture  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.^ 
Hence  Tertullian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians,  since 
they  could  acquire  literary  instruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  tb  heathen  schools,  as  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heathenism,  and  the  scholars  could 
mote  easily  than  the  teachers  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
heslthen  festivals  and  usages.  Would  not  TertuUian,  had  he 
admitted  Infant-baptism,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  especially  with  his  notions  of  the  effects  of  Baptism  ? 
Now,  as  we  recognise  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tertullian,  the  question  arises.  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
call  upon  Christians  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  in,  which 
heathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, and  thus  the  children  of  Christians  might  be  preserved 
from  all  danger  of  the  infection  of  heathenism;  while  such 
schools  would  also  have  furnished  means  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity?     But  in  this  part  of  the  church  the  disposition 

'  ^  "  Quomodo  quis  institueretiir  ad  prudentiam  interim  humanam  vel 
ad  quemcunque  sensum  vel  actum,  cum  instrumentum  sit  ad  omnem 
vitam  literatural  Quomodo  repudiamus  Becularia  studia,  sine  quibus 
divina  non  possunt." 
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to  contemplate  ancient  literature  frotn  a  hostile  point  of  view- 
was  still  too  great  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  entertained  of 
appropriating  it  in  this  manner  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
such  attempts  had  been  made. 

Towards  commerce  Tertulhan  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  accoimt  of  the  love  of  gain  and  the  dishonest  practices 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  among  the  merchants  of 
Carthage.  He  required  of  Christians  absolute  truthfulness, 
and  regarded  all  oaths  as  not  permissible ;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  commands,  and  among  others  that 
relating  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  absolutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commerce  the 
immorahty  attached  to  it,  but  was  disinclined  to  the  thing 
itself;  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  acciunulating 
wealth,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  im-Christian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  proceeding  from  the 
positive  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  relations, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  founded  in  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
sovereignty  over  nature  which  would  subserve  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  had  not  yet  reached 
80  fer,  and  Tertullian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  in 
his  mind  only  the  negative  view  of  the  remmciation  of  earthly 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  as  means 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God.  StiU  he  did  not  venture 
absolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  imconditionally  denounced  traffic  in  those  articles  which 
were  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incense  was  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
Worship, — in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christians  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
incense  could  not,  as  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  ba 
admitted  to  church-communion. 
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There  were  instances  in  which  slaYes  who  were  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  were  employed  in  a  certain  trade,  became 
converts  to  Christianity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  occu- 
pation was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles  f  Tertullian 
soon  anrived  at  a  decisioiL  ^  "  Xo  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  thou  must  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  the  Lord.** 

It  was  also  a  controverted  point,  whether  Christians  mi^t 
accept  magisterial  offices.  One  party  maintained  the  affirma- 
tive, provided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivance,  be 
fKe  £n>m  partaking  in  idolatrous  worship ;  just  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry,  held  offices 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with  all  their  insignia. 
But  Tertullian  found  much  that  was  doubtful  in  this  ques- 
tion.* **  Let  us  allow,  then,**  said  he,  "  that  a  man  may  suc- 
ee^fiilly  contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office,  and 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifice,  nor 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrifices,  nor  contract  for  victims, 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  after 
their  n?venues,  nor  e^ibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  public 
expense,  nor  pimde  over  their  exhibition,  nor  make  prods^ 
mation  or  edict  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,*  (for  thou  mightest  allow  of  this  in 
pecuniary  matters^)  nor  sentence  to  punishment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  pri^scu.  nor  indict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done.*'  Tertullian  ri^tly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  there- 
forv,  the  assumption  of  such  an  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  cailiiig.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Christians,  had  iu  view  only  the  stand-point  of  the 
GospeL  not  tiiat  *.f  justice,  he  referred  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  iSermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  Liw  for  the  disposition  to  the 
outw;urd  act ;  he  knew  not  how  to  judjze  correctly  respecting 
the  rviation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  aianitoldness  to  the  one 
animtuing  principle  oi  love  :  he  held  that  ail  those  offices 

apite  alieojcs  tcI  pccore."    To  ex:Ia"n  the  obscure  term 
»e  maj  re:or  w  Apolv-^L.  cap,  iv.  ^hi  pudorls  ncuun  apiti^ 
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which  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
contradictory  to  the  injunctions   of   the   Sermon   on   the 
Mount,  and  to  the  essence  of  Cimstian  love ;  and  hence  he 
hdieved  that  the  assumption  of  such  offices  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.     But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter- 
tnUian^s  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
contact  with  heathenism ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  Eoman  state,  the  purple  mantle,  &c.,  were 
also  worn  by  the  heads  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  heathenism.     "  No  man  can  be  accounted  clean 
in  unclean  things."  To  meet  the  proofs  brought  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
Tertullian  m*ges  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  stand-point.     "  Know  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — ^barbarous  with 
civilized  customs,  things  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertaining  to  free  men.     For 
these  men  were  in  their  estate  servants ;  but  thou,  who  art 
no  man's  servant,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  who  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."     It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter- 
tullian, on  the  one  hand,  failed  in  mingling  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
trated by  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  stand-points  ;  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.   In  Tertullian's 
marking  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  the 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod.     But 
had  Tertullian  been  at  that  time  a  Montanist,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  ideas  that  were 
pecuhar  to  Montanism.     We  find  here,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tullian's writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  his  later  Montanist  views.      He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  believers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  glory.     "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humility  and  lowliness,  having  no  certain  home,  for 
he  said,  *  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head ;' 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  liave  said,  *  Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses;'  finally,  in  visage 
{^ud  aspect  without  beauty,  as  Isaiah  foretold.    If  he  exercised 
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no  power  over  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  he  avoided  being  made  a  king,  though  con- 
scious that  he  waa  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fuUest 
pattern  in  thus  censuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honours  than  the 
Son  of  God?  What  fesces,  and  how  many,  would  have  attended 
him  !  What  purple  would  have  glistened  on  his  shoulders! 
What  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  his  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers !  What,  therefore,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected ; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  condemned;  and  what  he  condenmed, 
he  assigned  to  the  pomp  of  the  devil."  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that.  **by  thl3  bdptismal  vow,  the  Christian  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perbeive  how  the  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  thiB  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Christy  and  his  inward  glory.  Christ 
was  not  e^eriied  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah.  Yet  this 
interpretation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  of 
an  exegietical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  Conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant aesthetic  element  in  heathenism — ^the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  found  its  greatest  satisfaction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  history  of  •Christian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-form  to  regard  earthly  power,  might,  and  glory 
as  eicluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  Christians. 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  all  this  belonged  only  to 
heathenistn,  and  must  present  itself  in  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  therefore,  would  have  to 
walk  oh  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  till  Christ,  by  his  personal  advent, 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
was  a  truth  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  forgotten  by  the 
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churcli  "trhen  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory ;  but  a 
tirath  only  partially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 
fiiBt  stand-point  of  Christianity,  developing  itself  in  opposition 
to  thei  world.  The  chnrch,  as  a  church,  was  bound  always  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  servant-form  of  Christ ;  but  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  its  doing  so,  that  Christianity  should 
become  an  animating  principle  for  earthly  power  and  glory 
in  the  form  of  a  state.  TertuUain  did  tiot  hisre  distinguish 
(what  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  conception  of  the  ethicJLl 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  necessary  for  understanding 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exfemplified  in  the 
disposition  of  Christians  under  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  this 
manifold  ways  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited — the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  his  servant-form,  in  the  denial  of  earthly  power 
and  glory  as  it  respects  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 
sLt)proprid,tion  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 
same  disposition,  according  to  a  definite  vocation. 

With  the  question  respecting  civil  of&ces,  the  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of •'  the  military  profession  for  Chris- 
tians is  naturally  connected.  What  Tertullian  and  a  party 
Among  the  Christians  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  civil  offices  by  Chris- 
tians ;  and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  that  point  are 
e<ltially  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  also  a  party  who 
maintained  the  opposite,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of. 
Joshua,  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  believing  centurion  of  the 
Gospels.  Tertulhan,  on  the  other  hand,  said — "  There  is  no 
agreement  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sacrament,  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  be  bound 
to  two  masters,  to  God  and  to  Caesar."  In  reference  to  the 
examples  quoted,  he  answered — "Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed every  soldier  in  disarming  Peter."  This  last  sentence 
is  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scripture  may  be  falsely 
applied,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  connexion,  occasion^ 
and  circumstances ;  for  that  passage  refers  not  to  every  use  of 
the  sword,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfulness  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides,  in  certain  particiilar  employments^  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercoui'se  of  life  might  easily,  in  various  ways, 
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come  into  contact  with  heathenism.  There  were  days  which 
had  a  religious  reference,  and  also  a  particular  significance 
in  social  and  civil  life :  the  first  days  of  the  month — the 
Kalendce,  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid ; — the  Ma£r<maU(i, 
or  feast  of  the  Boman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March,  when 
wives  used  to  receive  presents  from  their  husbands; — the 
Kalendas  Januarice,  the  b^inning  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
many  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  civil  life. 
Now,  one  party  said, — ^We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  distinguished  from  the  heathens ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  usages  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religion,  and  which  may  be  r^arded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  VL  1.  They  might  veiy  justly  desire  that  Christians 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  from  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  complaint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  inte^ered  with  civil  order;  but  tiie  real  question 
in  dispute  was,  whether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
complying  with,  belonged  to  the  Adiajihora ;  and  Tertullian 
was  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  necessary  limitation 
of  their  &vourite  maxim, — ^to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian name  would  be  evil  spoken  o( — ^that  is,  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  well-groimded  and  groundless  causes  of  offence.^ 
"  The  blasphemy  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  : — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blaspheme 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injury,  or  contumely,  or 
by  aiiy  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  is 
deservedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  deservedly 
wroth."  That  such  occasions  ought  to  be  avoided,  Tertullian 
and  his  opponents  are  agreed ;  the  only  point  to  be  settied 
between  them  is  respecting  things  in  themselves  indifferent. 
Of  these  he  takes  no  accoimt  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  could  be  no  medium, — ^nothing  but  the  direct 
opposites  of  things  commanded  and  things  prohibited;  all 
compliance  in  things  indifferent  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  denial  of  the  ^th,  as  he  says,'/'  A  Christian  should  never 
let  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen ;  let 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  thQ 
Kalends,  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts," 

'  '  Cap.  xiy, 
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!E!atiiIlian  appeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
'^  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  ?  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  GaL  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
dde  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  which  Paul  says 
of  himself  "I  have  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more  ....  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  22.  "  Even  as 
I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons might  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  connexion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
against  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  Tertullian  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
please  men  by  keeping  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  1  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity  ?  Was  he  made  an  idolater  to  idolatere  ? 
a  heathen  to  heathens  1  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly  1"  But 
certainly  Tertullian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athens  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-houses  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperors.  There  \f  ere  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  unite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  faithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  '  Let 
your  works  shine ;'  but  now-a-days  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honour  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
We  should  "  give  to  Ca)sar  the  things  that  are-  Csesar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  "  It  is  well  that  he  added,  '  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's.'  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute-money  should  be  shown  him,  and  asked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  whose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
•was  CsBsar's,  he  said,  *  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
CflBsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  that  is,  render 
to  Coesar  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
God  the  image  of  God,  which  is  in  man  j  so  that  thou  givest 
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imto  Caesar  money, — unto  Qod  thine  own  self;  for  if  iall 
things  are  iJaBsar's,  what  will  be  God's  1"  Though  TertiilUan's 
remarks  show  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  Christ, 
yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  his  opponents,  for  even 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  life  of  man  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  God ;  the  obligation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar  s,  to 
show  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  firom  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  warning 
example,  Tertullian  mentions,  that  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  his  absence,  on  a  proclamation  unexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  rejoicing,  had  adorned  his  house  with  gar- 
lands, he  was  severely  punished  by  a  night  vision ;  an  event 
which  might  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  principles. 
This  warning,  which  was  communicated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  all.  "  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  have  the 
rule  sufficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience ;  but  this  within  the  bounds  of 
religious  duty,  and  so  long  as  we  are  separated  from  idolatry." 
But  this  is  the  very  question.  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  anything  impious  1  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  admi- 
rably, as  he  generally  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
Christian  experience,  in^  the  following  passage, — "  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily :  let 
those  over  whom  fires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proofs  of  darkness  and  omens  of  pmiishment.  Thou  art  a 
light  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flourisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little ;  if  thou  hast  renoimced  brothels,  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brothel." 

Nevertheless,  Tertullian  knew  how  tp  separate,  in  many 
merely  civil  solemnities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superadded 
heathenism.  The  solemnities  observed  when  a  youth  was 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  to^a  prcetexta  was 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pura^  or  at  a  betrothment,  a  wedding, 
or  the  giving  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  attend 
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"witliout  scruple.  In  the  case  of  these  being  accompanied  by 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
and  only  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  rest. 

TertuUian  also  required  of  Christians  in  their  daily  conver- 
sation a  strict  abstinence  from  everything  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  false  gods.  Many  Christians  from 
mere  habit,  without  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  amderstanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  phrases  of  protestation.  Me  Hercvley  Me 
Bias  Jldius.  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  "  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee ;"  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temper  rejoined,  "  And  upon  thee  also  ! "  "  The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  "  to  laugh, 
not  to  become  furious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  God,  but  plainly  to 
bless  in  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
proclaim  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires."  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian's  painful  conscientiousness.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alms  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  him  in 
return  the  blessings  of  his  gods,  Tertullian  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  faith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pass  and  did 
not  declare  that  he  had  not  reheved  him  on  account  of  the 
felse  gods,  but  of  the  true  God  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
blessed.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  "  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  for  his  sake."  "  But  he  equally  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
^'  that  I  was  unwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  measure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an 
offering  to  an  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  bound  to  avow  him- 
self. Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  dissembles  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  indeed,  all  disowning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  such  matters  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whose  con- 
science was  too  wide, — ^who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
sophistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  to  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  disregarded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  far  sophistical  rea- 
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soiling,  in  the  suppression  of  conscience,  could  go  in  connexion 
with  ihe  alienation  of  the  religions  and  moral  element,  how 
no  hesitation  could  be  felt  to  increase  criminality,  to  atone  for 
one  act  of  injustice  by  committing  another.*  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — ^that  a  Christian  who  found  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  borrow  money  of  a  heathen  and  gave  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
heathen,  in  which  he  bound  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to 
repay  the  money  lent  in  a  given  time.  But  he  considered 
himself  as  not  bound  by  his  word,  because  he  regarded  an 
oath,  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thought 
himself  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  words  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
so,  he  had  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  as  absolutely  null  and  void.^  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
loan,  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  only  in 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  second  self- 
deception  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  clear  his  conscience  from  the  charge  of 
taking  a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods*  Tertullian  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  says, 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  another  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  makes  it  his  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  his  sentiments  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  point, 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
— namely,  that  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  as  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says,  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  injurious  conse- 

*  To  this  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer ;  "  Sed  est  quaedam  ejusmodi 
species  in  facto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta.utrinque,  licet  tibi 
blandiatur,  quasi  vacet  in  utroque,  dum  factum  nonvidetur,  quia  dictum 
non  tenetur." 

*  When  the  other  person  demanded  the  money,  he  argued  that  the 
note  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  legal  form,  and  hence  not  legally 
binding.  '*  Scire  volunt  scilicet  tempus  persecutionis  (the  time  of  judicial 
proceedings)  et  locum  tribunalis  et  personam  preesidis."    Cap.  xxviii. 
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quenoe  of  that  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins 
against  our  neighbour,  which  misled  Tertullian,  although  in 
another  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  the  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  under 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  be 
induced  to  furnish  a  bond  in  this  form  j  but  that  rather  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  him  from  his 
difficulties ;  or,  whatever  might  happen,  he  should  break  oft 
that  negotiation  which  could  only  afford  him  relief  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  "  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,"  he  says/ 
"  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  contract  may  never  press  upon 
us;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  may  he  grant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  Eissisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  ourselves  of  all  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
which  deny  our  rehgion,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,  but  of  angels." 

The  persecutions  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Africa  from  well-known  causes,  induced  TertulHan  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  Christianity  and  Christians; 
it  was  distinguished  by  spirit  and  force,  and  addressed  to  the 
African  governors.  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severus  as 
the  then  reigning  emperor.  He  had  first  of  all  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  their  rulers,  without  a  distinct  of&cial  object;  this 
formed  his  two  books  Ad  Nationes,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactness,  and  a  special  purpose,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
popular  hatred  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Christians  at  that  time  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
quently seized  by  infiuiated  mobs,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunals,  or  denounced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"  Daily,"  says  TertuUian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed ;  we 
are  surprised  most  of  all  in  oiu*  assembHes  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  that  were 
in  force  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accused  denied 
the  faith  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardon. 

^  Cap.  xxiii. 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condemned  according  to  the 
laws.  Capital  punishment  was  indeed  intended  by  the  laws 
of  Trajan^  but  it  was  not  always  inflicted,  as  it  was  not  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  edict.  In  carrying  out  the  law  there 
was  ample  scope  allowed  for  the  gentleness  and  humanity,  as 
well  as  for  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism,  of  indiyidual  magis- 
trates. Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  provided  they 
complied  externally  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  might  adhere  to  their  religion  as 
heretofore;  they  might  believe  and  think  as  they  pleased,  for 
that  was  no  concern  of  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Christians  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  deporta- 
tion, or  labour  in  the  mines :  they  wished  to  try  whether 
they  might  not  by  these  punishments  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
the  laws.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  humanity,  that  they 
might  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
persons  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoroughly  to  vanquish  the  "  infiexihilis 
obstinatio  "  of  the  Christians,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  faith. 

The  African  magistrates  would  listen  to  no  public  defence 
of  Christianity;  and  there  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  them ;  for  since  the  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
nmgistrates  who  were  not  inoculated  with  the  popular  fana- 
ticiam  were  foUy  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  from 
every  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  reliffio  UUcita, 
But  in  reference  to  iliis  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
necessary.  Hence  Tertullian  says  to  them  in  his  introduction, 
"  Let  the  truth  be  permitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  writings.  She  asks  no  &vour  for  her  cause,  because 
she  wonders  not  at  her  lot ;  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a 
pOgrim  upon  earth, — that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope,  her 
fiivour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  she 
longs  for — ^not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  Tertullian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  what  Christianity  really  was.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  "which,  while  it  is  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formerly 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  was 
they  hated,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ignorant,  cease  to 
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itta  From  being'such,  they  become  ChristianBy'afl  experience 
AawB  ;  and  they  begin  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  to 
profess  what  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerous  as  we  are  pub- 
adj  declared  to  be.  Men  cry  out  that  the  State  is  besi^ed; 
the  Christians  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  forts,  in  the  islands. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  every  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
e?aa  rank  is  going  over  to  this  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
hj  this  yery  means  they  do  not,  advance  their  minds  to  the 
estimation  of  some  latent  good."  But  it  might  be  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  "  that  it  is  in  the  veiy 
netore  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  infection."  Tertullian 
leplies,  "Nevertheless,  that  which  is  really  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  carries  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  has 
poured  over  every  evil,  either  fear  or  shame.  But  what  Hke 
this  is  found  among  Christians?  None  is  ashamed,  none 
repents,  unless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  he  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories;  if  accused,  he  makes 
no  defence;  when  questioned,  he  confesses  of  his  own  accord; 
"when  condemned,  he  gives  thanks.**  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easily  satisfied  them- 
Belvea  with  saying  that  this  was  the  effect  of  an  insane  &na- 
tioiBm,  or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertullian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
examination,  such  great  effects  among  so  many  men  of  various 
sorts  to  such  causes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  heathen  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  effects  of 
Christianity.  "  The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
with  closed  eyes,  so  Qiat  in  bearing  fiivourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  reproach  of  the  name.  *A 
good  man  is  Caius  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian  !*  Another 
says,  '  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
become  a  Christian.'  No  one  reflects  whether  Caius  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christians 
because  they  are  wise  and  good.'*  Tertullian  here  distin- 
guishes the  various  stages  of  moral  development  even  among 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  is 
fer  firom  attributing  the  same  degree  of  moral  corruption  to 
^  the  heathen ;  he  acknowledges  that  for  some,  the  moral 
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element  already  developed  in  them  waa  the  medium  of  their' 
transition  to  Christianitj ;  that  iimamuch  as  they  were  wko 
and  good,  they  became  Chriatiane;  as  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  in  their  moral  development  originated  in 
the  tmuBforming  power  of  Christianity.  "  They  praiEfli"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "what  they  know;  they  revile  what  th^ 
know  not;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  what 
'hey  know  not.  Whereta  it  were  more  just  to  prgudge  things 
nseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  throu^ 
ihe  unseen.  Others  distinguish  those  whom  they  knew  aa 
Tagi'ont,  worthless,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redoiincfc  to  tbeir 
praise.  In  tho  blindness  of  their  hatred  they  fall  upon  com- 
mending them.  What  a  woman  !  bow  voluptuous  !  how 
gay!  What  a  youth  !  what  a  rake !  what  a  gallant  I  Hwy 
Lave  become  Christiana.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  content  to  sufier  injury  so  that 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hate.  The  husband 
no  longer  jealous  turns  out  of  doors  his  ■wife  now  chaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
son.  The  master  ouce  lenient  has  banished  from  his  raght 
his  now  fUthful  slave.  Whoever  is  refbimed  by  this  nam^ 
offends."' 

Yet  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  lessons  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse  with 
Christians  themselves.  But  it  happened  then,  as  has  since 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  morality  was  very  imperfect ; 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  conneiion  with  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They 
found  in  it  only  separate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  saw 
nothing  more  lian  human — no  mark  of  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation. And  certainly  tliero  was  reason  in  this,  aooording  to 
their  superficial  and  isolated  view  of  moiaiity.  They  might 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similar  in  their 

'  Cap.  ii[.  In  ihe  first  book  Ad  Nationft,  cap.  iv.,  Terinllian  lajn, 
"Tlicy  wondered  at  mon  Buddenly  made  better,  and  yet  knew  better 
how  tu  Bonder  than  to  understand."  "  Emendatoa  lepenlo  minuitiir,  et 
tamen  miiari  quam  aeeei^ui  aomnU" 
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own  pliiloBophers  bj  means  of  that  inner  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Unbelief,"  says  Tertullian,*  "  confounded 
by  the  goodness  of  this  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
known  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  ^ng  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  philo- 
sophy. The  philosophers,  it  says,  advise  and  profess  the  same 
things,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chastity."  Ter- 
toUian  first  of  aU  shows  that  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  differs  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
dififerent  conflict  with  it  "  Why  then,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  to 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline?  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  our  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
as  those,  for  not  fiiljfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril  1  Who 
oompels  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
expose  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
d^olish  your  gods,  and  write  books  against  your  supersti- 
tioDB,  With  your  approbation.'" 

But  this  was  the  great  diflference,  which  Tertullian  well 
understood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  propagate  their 
convictions  only  among  the  speculative, — ^that  they  allowed  the 
popular  and  state  religion,  the  theologia  civilis,  to  remain 
undisturbed;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "Every 
Christian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also  practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  God ;  altiiough  Plato  says  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
cannot  easily  be  found,  and  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  all."  * 

In  order  that  Tertullian  might  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requisite ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
connexion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethical  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity, — ^that  the  ethical  element 

*  Cap.  xItI. 

*  As  for  instance,  Seneca  De  SuperatUione. 

*  Plato  in  Timseus  (ed.  Bip.  torn.  ix.  p.  803).  Thv  fifv  oZv  irotrrr^v  Koi 
varifa  roSSe  rod  iravrds  tvpeTv  rt  tpyov,  ktX  tvpoina  tU  trdmas  hZlvarov 
x4yfiy.  These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apologists  of  that 
age,  and  must  have  appeared  remarkable  to  them,  since  they  saw  that 
effected  by  the  Qospei  which  Plato  held  to  be  impossible. 
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in  Ghristiamty,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  life,  can  only  be 
properly  understood  in  connexion  with  the  root  of  the  fidth 
of  iJie  Gospel, — and  show  how  this  leads  to  the  supematuraUj 
divine  in  Christianitj ;  next,  he  would  have  to  consider  th^ 
better  ^sterns  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  their  relation  to 
Christianity,  distinguish  between  what  had  an  affinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrate  how  by  the  con- 
nexion  with  the  religions  principle  what  was  apparentiy  similar 
was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  life 
of  Tertullian  the  religious  and  ethical  were  very  closely  con- 
nected; but  he  was  deficient  in  that  philosophical  reflection 
which  would  render  this  connexion  intelligible  to  all  persons. 
This  reflection  probably  was  not  developed  till  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertullian  was  too  much  imbued  with 
a  polemical  tendency  against  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Grecian,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  investigation.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  erred 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  discerning  what  was 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  philosophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertullian  was  disposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  nature  its  derivation  from  Gbd,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science,  art, 
and  culture,  the  falsification  of  what  was  genuine  and  original 
Thus  he  regards  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  original 
truth,  whether  that  truth  proceeded  from  an  immediate  con- 
sciousness of  God,  or  from  the  traditionary  contents  of  an 
older  revelation.  With  all  the  one-sidedness  and  imfaimess 
of  Tertullian's  judgment  on  philosophy,  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  brought  forward,  as  if  that 
were  enough  to  characterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  cannot 
fell  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis ; — that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  original  feict  in  humanity;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  from  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  we 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
original  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptive, 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-active  autonomy, 
and  form  everything  from  itself; — ^and  from  it  the  obscuration 
or  denial  of  the  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  Tertullian 
was  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  the  form 
in  which  he  expresses  it  often  appears  harsh,  "  Philosophers,'* 
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he  sajSy^  "  affect  the  truth,  and  in  affecting  corrupt  it,  as  men 
vho  catch  at  praise.  Christians  seek  the  truth  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integrity  as  men 
anxious  for  their  salvation."  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter,  but  distinguish  what  is  the  groimdwork  of  Ter- 
tallian's  one-sided  conceptions,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
truth  in  his  statements,  in  reference  to  thcTelation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philosophy.  Tertullian  must,  indeed, 
have  passed  an  xmfair  judgment  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
philosophers,  but  if  we  set  out  from  the  second  member  of 
the  contrast,  we  can  from  that  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
first.  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  commences  the  finding  of 
^uth  from  the  stand-point  of  religion,  in  Christianity  from 
a  subjective  element,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
personal  connexion  with  God  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interest  of  know- 
ing, the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  feculty,  formed  the 
ruling  principle.  But  divine  wisdom  imparts  itself  only  to 
the  disposition  that  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  want  to  seek 
after  salvation. 

After  contrasting  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  in  actual  life 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says* — "What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Christian  in  conmion  with  one  another?  the  disciple  of  Greece 
and  of  heaven  ?  the  man  of  words  and  the  man  of  works?  the 
builder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  gods?"  But  it  might  be 
objected — "Even  among  Christians,  as  among  philosophers, 
persons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  their 
principles."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  to  be  ac- 
counted Christians  among  us;  but  these  philosophers,  not- 
withstanding such  practices,  retain  among  you*  the  name  and 
reputation  of  wisdom."  He  expresses  himself  still  more 
strongly  in  the  first  book  of  his  ^c?  JN'ationes  respecting  those 
imworthy  Christians  whose  lives  formed  an  objection  to  reli- 
gion itself: — "Such  peraons  have  no  part  in  our  public  assem- 
blies, nor  in  the  Supper ;  by  their  delinquencies  they  again 
become  yours.;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  with 

*  Cap.  xlvi.  "Philosophi  adfectant  veritatem  et  adfectando  corrampnnt." 
'  "  Quid  simile  pMlosophus  et  Christianus  1  Greciae  discipulus  et  ooeli  1 
fiunee  negotiator  et  salutis  1  yerborum  et  £EU!torum  operator  1    Serum 
(moBt  probably  the  true  reading  is  deorum)  aedificator  et  destructor  f* 
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those  wiiom  your  power  and  cruelty  have  compelled  to  deny 
the  ^th.  And  yet  wo  should  more  willingly  tolerate  those 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  oiir  reUgirai,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  here  a 
sounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  thnn  is  shown  in  tiie 
common  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  against 
men,  according  tp  which  the  former  are  reckoned  peccata 
marialia.  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  account  of 
such  ains,  had  been  eicludcd  from  church -commimion,  eould 
never  again  be  received  into  it ;  and  so  far  we  discover 
nothing  Montonistic. 

As  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fetters  of  natiire,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  "in  bondt^a 
under  the  clementH  of  the  world,"  (Gal.  iv.  3,)  the  state  com- 
prises in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
afcir  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  account  could  be 
taken.  Snch  ideas  were  first  of  nil  introduced,  and  their 
supremacy  effected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  from  it?  ancient  fetters.  Teitullian 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  was  powerfully  es- 
prcssed.  Afl«r  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  frtim  the  woi-aliip  of  the  go<b  to  one  Supreme  Beings 
he  claims  aubjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  another 
to  the  altar  of  Fides;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  of 
us)  tell  the  clonds,  another  the  panelled  ceilings ;  let  one 
devote  his  own  life,  another  that  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it,  whether  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away;the,freedom;of  religion,  and  to  forbid  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  I  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  bo 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No  one,  not  even 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  wilt" 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  among  Christians  in  his 
time,  TertuUian  saw  in  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  spirits. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  evil.  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  every- 
day life,  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  gods 
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were  only  beings  of  the  imagination.  Those  real  powers 
which  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  as  evil  spirits. 
Now  it  happened  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
cures  were  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
cinmmstances  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Christianity  here  produced  a  crisis.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
fcM*  freedom  jBrom  the  power  of  the  daemons  who  had  taken 
possession  of  their  souls.  Victory  over  the  daemons  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  happened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psychological  influences,  that  the  daemoniacs  them- 
selves, who  felt  themselves  one  with  the  daemoniacal  element 
within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — that  those  who 
had  regarded  themselves  before  as  deoXrjTTToi,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  the  powerful  influences 
of  a  Christian,  believed  that  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
fusion of  heathen  and  Christian  notions.  The  god  in  them 
declared  his  identity  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  facts  Tertullian  ap- 
pealed, 33  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demon- 
strating the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  the 
gods.*  "  When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  shall  as  truly  confess  itself  a  daemon,  as  elsewhere  falsely 

a  god. If,  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

feign  themselves  daemons  ? Therefore  is  your  divinity 

subject  to  the  Christians,  nor  can  that  be  accounted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  phenomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obtained  in  them  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  daemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  says,  "These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believing  them  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Lord." 
Thus  Tertullian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Christians 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christians  as  their  liberators  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
had  originated.  "And  who  would  snatch  you  from  those 
hidden  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  your  souls 

*  Cap.  xxilL 
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and  your  health, — from  the  incumons  of  the  daemona,  I  rneen,    • 
which  we  drivo  away  from  you  without  pay  or  reivard  I"' 

MoreoTer,  the  pure  pohtical  oftunces,— the  crimen  iiiajetlatit 
ao  dangerous  in  those  times,  when  Christians  failed  in  due 
reverence  towards  the  emperors  (they  were  said  to  be  irrv- 
Hgw»i  in  Ccssares,  hostei  imperatorina  Romanorwm)  beoaUBe  , 
they  would  not  sacrifice  with  the  other  citizena  for  the  health 
of  the  emperor,  and  especially  hecause  they  woidd  cot  pay  the 
usual  marks  of  honour  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  their 
victories,  whidi  appeared  to  them  to  contain  something  idola- 
trous, or  at  least,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christiaiia 
against  this  charge,  Tertullian  says:' — "Therefore  we  sin 
against  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  because  we  do  not  sub- 
ject them  to  their  own  creatures;  hecause  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  our  servioea  for  their  health's  sake,  not  thinking 
it  to  he  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  full  at 
reverence  (nligiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  i^ere 
it  is  not  to  he  found,  who  ask  of  ^ose  who  cannot  give  it, 

passing  Him  by,  in  whose  power  it  is. For  we  pray  itx 

the  health  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  God,  the  true  God, 
the  living  God,  whom  even  the  emperoiB  themselves  would 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  than  all  the  rest  They  know 
who  baa  ^ven  'Qiem  dominion.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  whose 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  e&en  whom 
they  are  firsts  before  all  and  above  all  gods.  And  why  uot ! 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  surely  stand 
before  the  dead.  They  reflect  bow  fiir  the  powers  of  their 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  thej  prevail  through  Him  against  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaven, 
carry  heaven  captive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guards  to 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot;  and  he  is  great 
because  be  is  less  than  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creature.  Thence  he  is  an 
emperor  whence  he  was  a  man  before  he  was  an  emperor ; 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breath.  Thither  we 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innocent 
bands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  blush  not ;  finally,  with- 
out  a  prompter,  because  we  pray  from  the  heart ;  we  are 
!  Cap.  XKvii  *  Cap.  nii.  xii. 
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always  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
life,  a  secure  goyemment,  a  safe  home,  valiant  armies,  a  faith- 
ful senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  can  wish  for.  These  things  I  cannot  ask  of 
any  other  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  shall 
obtain  them,  since  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  is 
I  to  wiiom  the  obtaining  of  them  is  due, — I,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence;  who  for  his  religion  am  put  to 
death ;  wbo  oflFer  a  rich  and  larger  victim  which  He  himself 
has  commanded, — ^the  prayer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  body, 
from  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  grain  of 
incense  of  the  value  of  an  as,  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discarded  beast  that  longs  to 
die ;  and  after  all  these  foul  things,  an  impure  conscience ;  so 
that  1  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  priests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  beasts  rather 
than  of  the  sacrificers  themselves  are  examined."  TertuUian 
also  argues,  that  Christians,  from  the  motive  of  self-interest, 
woidd  be  led  to  feel  concerned  for  the  welfiire  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire  of  which  they  were  members,  since  they  would 
be  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  changes.  Tertul- 
lian  would  attach  more  importance  to  this  consideration, 
because  he  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Eoman 
empire  would  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  for  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  was  the  prevailing  sentiment ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
existing  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  those  fearful 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
catastrophe.  This  serves  to  explain  why  Tertullian  mentions, 
as  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mora  finis  ;  which  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Koman  empire.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  is  not  a  mark  of  Antimontanism, 
since  Montanism  required  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  milleimiiu  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

While  the  fidelity  of  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
is  asserted  by  Tertiillian,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Christian 
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fireedoTH,  which,  while  it  sabmits  to  e^erj  ardinaiuse  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creature  the  honour  whidi  is  doe 
to  God  alone.  **  Augustus,"  he  says,  ^  the  fbnnder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  a  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
emperor  Lord,  but  only  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otlierwiae  I  am  free  before  him ;  finr 
I  have  only  one  Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
who  is  his  Lord  also.  He  who  is  the  fitther  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  be  its  lord  1  But  a  title  of  natural  affection  is 
more  pleasing  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  &mily  men  are 
rather  called  the  fathers  than  the  lords.  So  &r  is  it  firom 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  be  called  a  god,  which  cannot  be 
believed,  with  a  flattery  not  only  most  disgraceful,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  one  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
call  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  althoo^  they 
could  take  no  part  in  those  idolatrous  and  unseemly  cere- 
monies, did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  wolfiire  of  the  emperor.*  *'  It  is  on  this  account, 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
oiTer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honours ;  becivuse,  being  men  of  true  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  fire-places  and 
couchos  out  of  doors,  to  feast  in  the  open  streets,  to  meta- 
morphose the  citylinto  a  tavern,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  nm  nbout  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deeds^  to 
the  enticcmonts  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  public  disgi^ace  1  Do  those  things  become  the  holi- 
days of  priuces,  which  on  other  days  are  imbecoming  ^  .  .  .  . 
How  justly  do  wo  deserve  condemnation  !  For  why  do  we 
discharge  our  vows  and  our  rejoicings  for  the  Csesars,  in  diaa- 
tity  and  sobriety,  and  righteousness  ?  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow our  door-  posts  with  laurels  ?  why  do  we  not  encroach 
on  the  day  with  lamps  1"  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians,  their  honest  sympathy,  with  the  hypocritical  de- 
monstrations of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
show,  concealed  their  conspiracies  against  the  empeanir  ^ — he 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  in  his  own  times.* 

*  Cap.  XXXV. 

>  The  defeat  of  Piscennius  Niger  in  Syria,  of  Clodins  Alblm  is  Gnt 
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What  Tertullian  says  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
from  the  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associations  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
Unbidden),  strikingly  marks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
was  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altogether  estranged 
from  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-sided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  afterwards  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment ; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  itself  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  that  all-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poli- 
tics which  was  peculiar  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  narrow  limits 
of  political  life  in  which  all  hiunan  things  were  enclosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousness  of  belonging,  as  members, 
to  a  kingdom  of  God  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  hiunanity.  At  first, 
this  tendency  in  opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
was  necessarily  so  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  other  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  matters  was 
chilled  and  repressed ;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian"  party  in 
various  parts,  particularly  those  who  had  consulted  a  soothsayer  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  against  the  emperor,  {Ad  Nat,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  "Adhuc 
Syrin  cadayerum  odoribus  spirant,  adhuc  Ghdlis  Khodano  suo  non 
lavant,"  (the  blood  that  had  been  shed  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
B^one.)  Apolog.  cap.  xxxy.  **  Sed  et  qui  nunc  scelestarum  partium  socii 
ant  plausores  quotidie  reyelantur,  post  vindemiam  parricidarum  racematio 
saperstes,  (who  remained  concealed  in  the  first  inquiries  after  the  enemies 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  were  now  discoTcred,)  quam  recentissimis  et 
ramosiflsimis  laurels  postes  prsestruebant,  quam  elatissimis  et  Claris- 
simis  lucernis  vestibula  nebulabant  (they  darkened  the  entrance-hall  by 
the  multitude  of  lights  in  broad  day)  ]  Eadem  officia  dcfendunt  et  qui 
astrologos  et  aruspices  et  augures  et  magos  de  Caesarum  capite  consultant.** 
I  Compare  JBlii  Spartiani  Vita  Severi,  cap.  ix.  xv.)  Indeed  Tertullian  was 
not  aware  that  many  who  had  suffered  punishment  for  high  treason,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
Praetorian  prsefect,  Plautianus. 
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themfldyes  hate  each  other ;  and, '  See  how  ready  thej  are  to 

die  for  each  other/  for  they  themselves  are  more  ready  to 

alay  each  other.     But  whereas  we  are  denoted  by  the  title  of 

<  Brethren,'  on  no  other,  as  I  think,  do  they  brand  this  name 

than  because  among  themselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 

fiom  ofifectation,  fidsely  assumed.    But  brethren  we  are  even  of 

jDur  own,  by  the  law  of  nature  our  common  mother,  although 

JD  have  little  claim  to  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  IxA 

brothren.     But  how  much  more  worthily  are  they  both  called 

aod  esteemed  brothers,  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 

God — ^who  have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness — who  from 

one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  forth  into  the  one 

li^t  of  truth  ....  Therefore,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 

and  soul,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  goods  in  common." 

.  While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
Christians  to  some  political  object,  there  were  others  who 
lepioached  them  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  they  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  countiy,  and  took  no  interest  in 
sablunaiy  concem&  They  called  the  Christians  men  who 
were  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  again 
it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  what  is  foimded  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
must  neceBoaiily  Btand  in  to  beXnism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided  bias  formed  in  the  primary  stages  of  Christian  deve- 
lopment. From  the  stand-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  future,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Christian  life,  must 
have  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  formed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  seriousness  of  Christians— a  charge  which,  at  a  later 
period,  might  be  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  secularized 
Christianity, — ^that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.*  But 
we  must  allow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
olgection  in  reference  to  that  one-sided  ascetic  opposition  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  nof  injure 
Christians,  he  says,'*  "  But  in  truth  we  are  in  nowise  harmed ; 
for  we  have  in  this  world  no  concern  but  to  depart  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  this  ascetic  spirit 
1  "  Homines  infi-uctuosos  in  negotiis."  2  Cap,  xli. 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  Tertulliau  gives  of  the  Ghn^ 
tian  life,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that  accusation ;  and 
this  we  may  also  regard  as  the  mark  of  a  non-Montanist 
spirit.  "  We  are  said  to  be  unprofitable  in  the  common  ooa- 
cenis  of  life.  How  can  this  be  said  of  men  who  live  with  you, 
have  the  same  food,  dress,  furniture,  the  same  wants  of  daily 
life  ?  For  we  are  not  Brachmans,  nor  the  gynmosophists  of 
India,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  exiles  from  life.  We  re- 
member our  obligations  to  God  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  we 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  his  works ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  them  immoderately  or  wrongfully.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  without  a  forum,  not  without 
shambles,  not  without  your  baths,  taverns,  shops,  inns,  mar- 
kets, and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreover,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armies,  labour  in  your  fields,  and  trade 
with  you.*' 

When  Tertulliau  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  heathen  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  sugument  is  the  immediate 
witness  in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men ;  as  on  all  occa- 
sions, in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament,  animated 
by  religion,  he  appeals  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original, 
than  to  the  mediate  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  incompre- 
hensible. "  What  we  worship  is  the  one  God,  who  through 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  reason  by  which  he 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  framed  out  of 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  furnitm'e  of 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honour  of  his  majesty ; 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  universe  the  name 
of  Kofffjioc.  He  is  invisible,  though  seen  ;  incomprehensible, 
though  made  present  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  true 
and  so  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itself. 
This  causes  God  to  be  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and 
unknow]^  to  men.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  their  offending,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  be  ignorant. 
Will  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  be  from  his  own  works,  so  many 
and  such  as  they  are,  by  which  we  are  maintained,  by  which 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  which  also 
we  are  terrified  ?     Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witness  of 
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the  soul  itself,  which  although  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  although  straitened  hy  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  and  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  servant 
of  Mse  gods,  yet  when  it  comes  to  itself  again,  as  &om  a  sur- 
feit., as  from  sleep,  or  as  from  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
BDiindness,  it  names  God  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
to  the  true  God. — *  Great  God,*  *  Good  God,'  and,  '  Which  may 
Qod  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  moutii.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge ; — *  Grod  sees ' — *  I  commend  to  God ' — *  God 
will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  by  its 
very  nature,  a  Christian!  Finally,  in  pronoimcing  these 
words,  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  living  God ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
descended."  * 

We  see  that  Tertullian  in  all  his  writings  testifies  of  the 
living  God,  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-revelation.  The 
original  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  man,  which  involimtarily  comes  forth  in  his  life,  and  the 
special  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  and  confirms  it, — ^the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  the  solid  religious  realism  of  Tertullian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualism. 

Tertullian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  religions  proceed 
from  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion of  God  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Christ  represents  himself,  as  constituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supernatural  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
bis  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  *  We  worship 
God  through  Christ;  believe  ye  him  a  man? — ^by  him  and  in 
him  God  wills  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  Tertullian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  founders  of  religions  who 
had  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  "  He  opened 
to  a  Imowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyes  of  men  already  polished 
and  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 

»  Cap.  xviL 
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Tertullian  was  oonyinced  bj  his  own  experience  that  Mih 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity ;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  influence 
of  this  feith.  "  Examine/*  he  says,  "  whether  that  divinity  of 
Christ  be  tnie ;  if  it  be  such  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it  any 
one  is  transformed  to  goodness." 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  a 
glorified  personality  was  a  special  stumbling-block  to  the 
heathen.  Tertullian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  the  Deity.  He  calls  men  to 
a  deeper  self-knowledge.^  ''Shalt  thou,  a  man,  a  name  so 
great, — ^if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  from  the 
Pythian  inscription — thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  everl"  He  then 
points  out  the  analogies  to  the  resurrection  that  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  showing  that  everywhere  a 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  nature 
a  harmony  amidst  the  strife  of  opposites.  Among  these  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  life. 

Tertullian  closes  this  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Christianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  testimony : — 
"  Go  on,  ye  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.  Back,  torture, 
condemn,  grind  us  to  powder;  for  yoiu*  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  our  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  though 

increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  your  cause.  It  is 
rather  an  sdlurement  to  oiu*  sect.  Our  numbers  increase  in 
proportion  as  you  mow  us  down.  The  blood  of  Christians  is 
their  seed.  Many  among  yoinrselves  exhort  to  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  words  do  not  gain  as  many 
disciples  as  Christians  gain  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  very 
obstumcy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  who 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  What  is 
the  reality  which  can  produce  it?  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us?  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  long  to 
suffer] .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  your  judgments; 
such  is  the  rivalry  between  divine  and  human  things ;  when 
we  are  condemned  by  you,  we  are  acquitted  by  God."* 

The  same  Tertulhan  who,  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers  in 
1  Cap.  xlviii,  2  Cap.  1. 
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the  primitive  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
adhering  to  human  natiu-e,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  has 
also  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  consciousness  of  the 
original,  ineffaceable  alliance  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
A.S  on  the  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  opposition  to  Christianity,  so  on  this  side  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  for  it.  He  who  so  often  and  so  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  was  yet  led  by  that  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
gupernatural  as  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  and  true 
(though  disturbed  by  sin)  nature  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
appeared  to  him  as  that  by  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  self-consciousness  and  to  its  true  rights. 
Hence  he  could  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology^  he  has  appealed  to  the  testimonia 
animce  naturalUer  Christianas,  by  which  he  specially  intended 
the  involuntary  manifestations  of  an  universal  consciousness 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  one  God.  A  pregnant 
sentiment,  which  might  be  carried  out  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tertullian  !  It  was  indeed 
the  office  of  an  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  corre- 
sponds to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  anima 
naturaliter  Christiana  ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itself  as  the 
truly  natural.  It  was  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  connexion  for  Christianity  was  sought  in  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
mind.  A  beUever  in  Christianity  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  the  reUgious  stand-points, 
and  that  the  educated  heathen  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity must  make  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  brought  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to  lead  others  in 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Tertullian  made  use  of  this 
method.  Philosophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  consciousness  with  freer  reflection,  had 
■aised  itself  in  many  respects  above  the  religious  and  ethical 
stand-point  of  the  people,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  the  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to   a  religious    consciousness,   and   by 

*  Cap. xvii.  In  his  book  " De  Testimonio Animce"  cap.  v.,  he  lets  us 
know  that  the  Apology  was  written  earlier. 
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combtttang  the  popular  superstitioiiB.  The  Gredan  apologists  in 
particular  aYBiledthemselYes  of  this  moda  Like  Justin  Marl^ 
and  demens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian's  contemporaries,  they 
made  collections  of  the  expressions  (genuine  or  spurious)  <^ 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  testimonies  against  the  popular  religions  from  the  stand- 
point of  heathenism.  Tertollian,  who  appealed  by  preference 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  culture, 
science,  and  art  as  fidsifications  of  the  original ;  he  wished 
lather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  undeniable  sense 
of  Deity  as  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflecticm 
in  the  life, — the  testimonium  anuwcr  natiralUer  CkrisUana, 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  if  philosoj^y  bad  raised  itadf 
on  many  sides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  resjiectB  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  cleariy  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  religious  consdoiis- 
neas  though  mixed  with  error. 

In  ordar  to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testimonieB 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
his  little  treatise  De  Testimonio  Animct,  ^'Tke  Witnea  of  ike 
SovdJ*  "  I  call  in,**  he  says,  "  a  new  witness,  yea,  one  mote 
known  than  all  litanature,  more  active  than  aU  learnings  more 
public  than  all  publications,  greater  than  man  altogether,  for 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  whole  of  man.  O  soul,  stand  forth 
in  the  midst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  much  the  more  not  an 
utterer  of  fidsehood :  or,  as  seemed  to  Epiciuns  alone,  by  no 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  so 
much  the  more  to  speak  the  truth ;  whether  thou  art  received 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  finamed  of  parts 
<Nr  atoms;  whether  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
source  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  makest  man  a  rational 
beii]^,  most  capacious  of  understanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon  thee  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exer- 
cised in  libraries,  nourished  in  the  academies  and  porches  «f 
Athens,  thou  utterest  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  thee  as 
simple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  unlearned. — such  as  th^ 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee :  the  very  and  entire  thii^ 
that  thou  arL  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  ireaver  a 
£ictoiy.     I  have  need  of  thy  inexperience,  since  in  thy  es^e^ 
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lienoOy  however  small,  no  one  pats  faith.  I  demand  cf  thee 
those  truths  which  thou  bringesc  with  thyself  into  man,  which 
thou  hast  leamt  to  know  either  from  thyself  or  fr^m  the 
Author  of  thy  being.  Thou  art  not.  as  I  knov,  a  Christian ; 
for  a  Christian  is  wont  to  be  made,  not  bora.  Yet  now 
Christians  demand  a  testimony  from  thee  who  arc  a  stzangei; 
against  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  eren  before 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  acconnt  of  thc-se  Teij 
things  to  whidi  thy  own  consciousness  testifies.  It  pleases 
not  when  we  announce  him  as  the  only  true  God  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  the  universe  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  knowest  it  to  be  so;  for  we  hear  thee 
saying  openly  and  with  lull  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  '  Which  God  grant,'  and,  '  If  God  will'" 
TertuUian  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
respecting  the  being  of  one  God,  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  the  consdousneas 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  those  expressions  which  were  heard  in 
every-day  life — ^''the  good  God,"  «  God  doeth  good."  Vilien  the 
philosophers  asserted  that  the  representation  of  the  wrath  ot 
Giod  among  Jews  and  Christians  was  gross  Anthropopathism, 
TertuUian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  some  truth  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  expressions  of  fear  in  reference  to 
God,  and  of  the  appeal  to  God*s  judgment.  He  mentions 
such  expressions  as  '-  God  sees  all  things;"  ''I  commend  the 
matter  to  God ;"  "  God  will  recompense  it ;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeals  to  the  ^t  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  the  soul  felt  itself  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
one  God  as  a  judge.  He  says,  *•  In  the  very  temples  them- 
selves thou  odlest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
forum  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  place.  In  thy 
own  temples  thou  allowest  a  foreign  God.  0  testimony  of 
truth,  which  amongst  the  very  dfemons  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians!"  Tertidlian  likewise  believed  that  he 
could  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the  fall  of  man,  as 
when  persons  are  heard  saying,  *  God  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil."  "By  this  contrast,"  says  TertuUian,  "thou  utterest 
indirectly  and  covertly  the  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
evil  because  he  has  departed  from  the  good  God."     Every- 
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where  the  voice  of  original  nature  appeared  to  Tertullian 
more  powerful  than  the  diversified  opinions  of  men.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  voice  of  this  original  nature  could  not  utter 
&lsehood.  Whatever  the  philosophers  might  think  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  this 
voice.  To  the  Epicureans  he  opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  consciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
the  soul.  But  the  feet  was,  that  Tertullian's  ingenuity  some- 
times stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  what  was  natural  and 
simple,  and  occasioned  his  attributing  a  false  meaning  to 
those  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretations.* 

Of  these  revelations  of  the  religious  consciousness,  Tertul- 
lian says — "  Nature  is  the  preceptress,  the  soul  is  the  disciple. 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  preceptress  herself.     What  notion  the  soii  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  power 
to  judge  from  that  soul  which  is  within  thee.     Perceive  that 
which  causes  thee  to  perceive."     He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divination. 
We  see  how,  on  this  side,  Tertullian  does  not  reject  an  accom- 
modation between  the  natural  and  supernatural.     Prophecy 
in  revelation  will  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  an  indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.     Tertullian  says — "Reflect  on 
that,  which  in  forebodings  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  augur; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer.     Strange,  if  being  given  by  God  to 
man,  it  knows  how  to  divine  !    Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !     Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers  its  author,  and  his  goodness,  and 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  himself.     So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  1)  if  being  given  by  God,  it  sings  the 
same  thi^  which  God  has  granted  his  people  to  know!" 
Tertullian  calls  these  "utterances"  (eruptiones)  the  teaching 
of  a  congenial  nature,  and  the  silent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciousness.    But  it  then  happened,  as  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolve  to  know  the 

*  This  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  Tertullian  finds  a 
witness  for  faith  in  a  future  resurrection  in  the  jocular  expression  of 
common  life  respecting  a  deceased  person,  used  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  his  death,  as  of  one  still  living,  "  Abiit;  jam  et  reverti  debet."  "  He  is 
gone — then  he  is  to  return," 
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power  of  truth  in  an  immediate  conscLousness,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  utterances  of  such  an  universal  consciousness 
from  external  soiu-ces — from  the  influence  of  opinions  gradually 
put  into  circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
popolaoe.^  To  such  persons  Tertullian  replies — "  Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters;  the  living  Word  before  the 
book ;  the  sense  before  the  style ;  and  man  himself  before  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
books  and  their  publication,  men  lived  mute,  without  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  1  No  one  (I  suppose  ])  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness !  no  one  of  death  !  no  one  of  the  shades  below  ! 

If  thou  doubtest  concerning  thy  own  writings,  neither 

God  nor  nature  speaks  fiilsely.  That  thou  mayest  believe  both 
nature  and  God,  beUeve  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  come  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  believe  thyself Thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou 

ascribest  such  things  to  this  language  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  which  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
universal  language  of  nature.  The  soul  descends  not  from 
heaven  on  the  Latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  is  various ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  each  nation,  but  the  matter  of  all  languages  is  com- 
mon,  Grod  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everywhere ;  the  dsBmon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  dsBmon  is  everywhere ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  is  every- 
where. With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  every  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witness ;  as  much  a  culprit  in  respect  of  error 
as  it  is  a  witness  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
stand  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence.  'Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  him ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian,  and  didst  persecute 
Christians.' " 

*  "  Dicet  potiuSy  diventilatis  in  vnlgus  opinionibus,  publicatarara  lite- 
nurom  asus,  jam  et  quasi  yitinm  corroboratnm  taliter  Bermocinandi." 
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SECTION  IL 

TBEATISES  OF  THE  8AMB  CLASS  WRITTEN  BT  TEETULLUK  AFTER   HR 

BECAME   A  HONTARIST. 

In  the  period  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  com- 
prising the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  laws,  as 
we  have  abeady  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christians, 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  Africa  and  Egypt, 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  groimd  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianity, 
or  to  Judaism,^  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  religio 
iUicUa,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing,  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Tertullian  himself  tells  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  far  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
timiultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christians.* 

*  ^lins  Spart  c.  17.  "  Judseos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetuit,  idem 
etiam  de  Christianls  sanxit" 

'  "  Sed  et  clarissimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  ^iros  Severus  seicns 
bnjus  sect^  esse,  npA  xno4o  iioQ  Isesit^  verum  et  tcstimopio  exomavit  et 
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An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time^  in  a  district 
^   unknown  to  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
tiiese  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Christians,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
peFsecution  against  the  Christians.     When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occasion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
bated  a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  doncUivum,  among  the 
ipldiers^  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
HgUve  garments  adorned  with  laiu*els.     There  were  Christians 
aupQong  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
ipth  the  general  custom.     But  an  opinion  was  also  spread 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  was  un- 
becoming for  Christians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.    This 
lias  owii^,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  smce 
tiie  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
festiyab ;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
lAich  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
aihflolately  unnatural      Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
eiKpreaBed  in  his  Apology,^  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  Others,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of'  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria.'     It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
hand.     He  was  immediately  known  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
account  of  his  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

popalo  forenti  in  nos  palam  restitit.** — Ad  Scap.  c  iv.  "  But  moreover 
SoTems,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustrious  women  and  most  illus- 
trious men  were  of  this  ■ect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  but  even 
honoured  them  by  his  own  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us.'*  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  which 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  his  health,  and  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertnllian  calls  this  Proculus,  "Procurator  EvJiodia  f*  this  may  mean 
overseer  of  the  public  roads ;  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  ProcnluB,  a  slave,  and  steward  {oiK6pofjMs)  in  the  house  of  a  Boman 
lady  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  is  well  known  there  were  many  Christians 
among  the  slaves  in  tiie  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Severus  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

^  Apolog.  cap.  xlii. 

>  Pseda^.  lib.  n.  pap.  Q. 
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SECTION  IL 

TBXATISXS  OF  THE  SAME  GLASS  WBITTSN  BT  TE&XULIXiH  AFTER  EM 

BEOAKB   A  HOXTTAiriST. 

In  the  period  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  com* 
prising  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  laws,  as 
we  have  abeady  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christiane^ 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  Africa  and  E^^t^ 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  grotmd  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  close  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
tiie  eightieth  year  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Seyerus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  affected 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
imder  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianitj, 
or  to  Judaism,^  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  religio 
iUicUa,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing*,  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  further  spread  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated, 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Tertullian  himself  teUs  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  found  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  far  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
timiultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christians.' 

^  MWuB  Spart  c.  17.  "  Judseos  fieri  sub  gray!  poena  vetuit,  idem 
etiam  de  Christianis  sanzit" 

^  *'  Sed  et  clarissimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  ^iros  Severus  sciens 
^"^'os  s^ct^  esse,  iiqa  xnp4o  909  leesit^  verum  et  tcsUmopio  e^omayit  et 
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An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  t-o  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Christians,  as  this  law 
luul  now  appeared,  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
persecution  against  the  Christians.     When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occasion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri. 
bated  a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  doncUivum,  among  the 
soldiers,  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
^stive  garments  adorned  with  laurels.     There  were  Christians 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.     But  an  opinion  was  also  spread 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it  was  un- 
becoming for  Clmstians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.    This 
was  owii^,  m  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  since 
ttie  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
&stiTab ;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  unnatural      Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
expiesBed  in  his  Apology,^  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  Others,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria.'     It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
band.     He  was  immediately  known  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
accoimt  of  his  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

popalo  forenti  in  nos  palam  restitit.** — Ad  Scap,  c.  iv.  "  But  moreover 
Sovems,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustrious  women  and  most  illus- 
trious men  were  of  this  ■ect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  but  even 
bononred  them  by  his  own  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us.'*  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  which 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  his  health,  and  attributed  his  recoveiy  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertnllian  calls  this  Proculus,  "ProcurcUor  EvJiodice  ;**  this  may  mean 
OTerseer  of  the  public  roads ;  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  Procolus,  a  slave,  and  steward  {oiK6pofjLos)  in  the  house  of  a  Boman 
lady  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  is  well  known  there  were  many  Christians 
among  the  slaves  in  ihe  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Severus  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

^  Apolog.  cap.  xlii. 

>  Pseda^.  lib.  ii.  pap.  Q. 
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prison.  Many  Christianis  were  diaiatifified  with  the  conduct 
of  this  brother  in  the  faith.  It  was  still  the  duty  of  Chris* 
tians,  they  said,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occasions  of  presentii^ 
Christianity  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  to  aooommodate 
themselves  to  every  existing  r^ulation  which  did  not  oontim' 
diet  the  law  of  God.  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  was  it 
said  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  garland  of  flowers  or 
laurels  1  Such  a  person  had,  uncalled-for,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  disturbance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  in 
itseli^  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  affect 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally  in  that  district^  and 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long — ^for  upwards  of 
twenty  years — ^would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.* 

As  the  affair  came  to  be  much  talked  about,  TertuUiui 
stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  was  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  inooii- 
sistent  with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  MUUui, 
According  to  the  principles  which  Tertullian  held  before  be 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  have  defended  the  conduct  of 
that  Christian  soldier  and  opposed  his  adversaries.  The  strict- 
ness of  Montanism  here  combined  itself  with  his  former 
habits  of  thinking.  Tertullian  appears  here  onlystill  more 
zealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  ail 
their  errors  from  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  As  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Christians  respecting  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  every  means  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  &ith,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an  end,  a  denial 
of  the  faith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  full 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitrary 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisms  or  in  martvrdom.* 
From  this  Montanist  stand-point,  Tertullian  attacked  the 

1  "  Tarn  bonam  et  longam  pacem  periclitari." 

2  "  Plane  superest,  ut  etiam  martyria  recusare  meditentur,  qui  pro- 
plietias  ejusdem  Spiritus  sancti  respuerunt," 
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bidiops  who  had  endeavoured  to  check  the  spread  of  Mon- 
tanisEiL  When  such  persons  in  times  of  persecution  sought 
by  every  means  to  obtain  rest  for  their  flocks — when  they 
themselves  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themselves  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution, — in  all  this  the  Montanist  TertuUian 
saw  nothing  but  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  lions 
in  peace,  and  deer  in  war ;  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwardness  in  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
especially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanists. 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  wearing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tertullian, 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nioris  dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
flsduced  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  when  they  maintained 
that  the  use  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden in  Scripture,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
mitted, because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripture. 
He  laid  down  as  a  maxim — "  Whatever  is  not  expressly  per- 
miUedy  is  forbidden  f^  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  TertuUian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
here  asserts  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
special  precepts,  positive  and  negative,  in  order  to  determine 
precisely  every  action ;  which  would  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  fidse  positivism  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  bo  doing 
TertuUian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a  principle 
from  such  a  single  instance  of  extravagant  assertion  ;  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his'writings. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  TertuUian  appealed  to  Tra- 
dition, But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  authority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.^ 

We  here  see,  two  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 
coUision  with  one  another;  a  scene  which  has  been  often 
repeated ; — on  the  one  side  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone ;  on 
the  other,  an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thus  we  may  here  find  the 

'  "Etiam  in  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est  auctoritas  scripta,'* 
(De  Cor,  Mil.  cap.  iii.)  was  their  watchword. 


Ortlidie  ilmd^obits.  Tbe  ^ipal  to  tmfifioB  m  flie  tnnii- 
miwim  br  the  Ihing  void  Katt  indeed  be  the  fiist  cod 
criffntl  ODtg  met  ibe  ayortW  aaaed  to  prodnee  uidprap»- 
pde  futh  in  the  Goqtd  bj  the  ptrfhiwg  cf  the  wcvd,  luid 
their  writiiigs  vere  added  as  an  aooampammcnt,  and  as  edled 
fiKth  bjflpeciai  oecBsicnB.  As  loi^  ai  tber  opoated  by  tbe 
instnmienlalirr  of  the  liring  votd,  it  was  n^A  to  adhere  to 
tiiat  But  tfa»  habit  vas  invrfnntMilT  conriimfH  to  times  in 
vhidi  the  liriog  woid  of  the  apnades  no  longer  exirted  ;  and 
then  it  vas  poonUe  lor  manr  things  of  a  fioRign  andnon- 
apoetolie  duuacter,  iriudi  were  aud  to  be  i^wAoliG^  to  be 
mingled  with  the  ordinal  tn£tiiRL  lllien  tius  mixtme  and 
eonfiuion  was  peroeiTed,  those  who  had  attained  to  a  eon- 
sdonsncsB  of  it  felt  compelled  to  escape  from  this  tzodUed 
aooroe  to  the  objectiTe  word,  which  became  a  snbstitiite  fior 
the  personal  presence^  the  and  teachings  of  the  i^ostles. 
Thus  it  came  to  pasB^  as  we  haxe  seen,  that  a  party  was 
ibrmed  who  set  up  the  anetarUas  wcripia  in  opposition  to  tia- 
dituniy  and  would  only  admit  proofe  from  the  former  on 
pcunts  of  feith  and  morals.  We  mi^t  be  dispoeed  to  say, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  r^t,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  qnestioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  such  a  dedsion.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proofii 
from  Scripture,  mi^t  still  go  too  far  if  they  beliered  that  they 
must  adhere  only  to  what  is  literally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ, — 
if  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what  is  contained  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  spirit  and  prindjde^ 
in  the  Scriptures, — if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stock,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  Uving 
development  By  indulging  such  one-sidedness  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  as  the  witness  of  a  continued 
process  of  Chnstian  development  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  Chris- 
tian observances  and  customs  as  £ir  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  now  before  us, — althon^ 
the  use  of  garlands  was  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  writ- 
^^  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  which 
>  such  a  practice  might  have  its  right,  as  drawn  from  th« 
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Bound  developing  process  of  the  Christian  life.     But  on  the 
other  side,  lliose  who  appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentiyelj  consider  the  various  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  atictoritas  scripia.     It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  of 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  from  practice  to 
theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconscious  manner.     The  two  ele- 
ments and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  the  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  Hfe  :   a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
substance  of  the  truth,  as  such, — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church  : 
then  the  unchangeable  and  the  changeable  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
from  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  from  the  commixture  of 
accidental  or  foreign  elements.     To  make  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  right  be 
foiind  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  word  of  the  auctoritas  scripta; 
so  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  right  on  the 
side  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  auctoritas  scripta,  yet 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — ^the 
contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  called  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  was  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

Tertullian,  in  arguing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
mmply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his  side 
when  he  traced  back  tradition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
sity, and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousness  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  raiio  must  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  for  holding  what  is  founded  on  tradition  and  usage. 
"  That  reason,"  says  Tertullian,  "  will  support  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  faith,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  from 
some  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believe 
that  some  reason  there  is  to  which  submission  is  dvie." '     He 

*  Cap.  iv. 
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acknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  unportance  of  tiu- 
dition  in  religions  matters  and  the  uniyersal  law  of  all  human 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying,  that 
even  in  civil  affairs,  where  no  law  exists,  custom  occupies  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
men  adhere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the  observance 
of  custom  ;  both  are  in  a  similar  manner  an  expression  of  the 
ratiOy  and  on  that  their  validity  rests.*  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  between  the  positive  and  the  rational.  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  ratio  historically  developed 
and  expressed.  TertuUian  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  Hving 
perpetual  development  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  must 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practice 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  somethmg  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  granted  to  a 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
says,  "  be  founded  in  reason,  then  will  all  that  is  founded  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thou 
not  think  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  conceive 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  conducive 
to  true  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says, 
*  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  ? ' 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  as  touching  judgment  only,  but 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  under  examination.  So 
also  says  the  apostle,  '  If  in  anything  ye  be  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  you.' "  (Philipp.  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  vii. 
25,  40,)  since  he  was  conscious  of  following  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  TertuUian  maintains  that 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
is  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

No  objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian 
stand-point  to  what  TertuUian  says,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  right  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
false  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  sets  out  on  the  assumption 

*  Cap.  iv.  "  Consuetudo  autem  etiam  in  civilibua  rebus  pro  lecfe 
miscipitur,  cum  deficit  lex,  nee  differt  an  scriptura  an  ratione  consistat, 
quando  et  legem  ratio  commendet." 
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that  tradition  firat  of  all  requires  to  be  obeyed  on  its  own 
account.  He  assiunes  that  it  rests  as  such  upon  the  ratio, 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  to  bring  into  the 
eonsciousness  the  ratio  that  lies  at  its  foundation.  ^  Hence 
arise  the  two  stand-points;  first,  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
tradition ;  then,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basis.  We  here  see  in  TertuUian  the  germ  of  the  Augustinian 
principle  of  the  relation  oi  fides  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apostolic  tradition 
had  been  imderstood  only  as  a  literal  transmission  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
aet  down  in  writing;  tradition  was  made  use  of  only  for 
holding  &st  what  had  been  once  given, — a  conservative  prin- 
ciple ;  but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
the  progressive  development.  It  was  the  Montanist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combining  himself  with  what  was  un- 
changeable in  the  foimdation  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illuminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  church  in  pro- 
gressive development.  Montanism  therefore  must  pass  over 
file  opposing  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new. 

TertuUian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  incon- 
sequential reasoning,  by  proving  to  them  that  they  observed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  shown  to  be  of  apostolic  pre- 
Bcription  from  the  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  TertuUian 
against  these  adversaries.  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  renuu- 
caation  twice  expressed  at  baptism.  This  was  certainly  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  was  perhaps 
gradually  formed  from  Christian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
baptism  had  been  expressed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration ;  but  this  form  of  expression  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  binding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  there 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  symbolically  making 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Plane,  ut  ratio  quserenda  sit,  sed  ealva  observatione,  noc 
In  destructionem  ejus,  sed  in  sediiicationem  potiuB,  quo  magis  observes, 
Gam  fueris  etiam  de  ratione  sccarus." 


,  ■< 
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the  leferenoe  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son/ and  the  Holj 
Spirit  ThiSy  too,  was  a  symbol  that  arose  out  of  the  Christiaa 
idea,  but  not  neoessaiilj  connected  with  it  So  likewise  the 
graduallj  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptisnL 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptized, — a  s3rmbol  that  was  taken  from  ^e  pure 
Christian  idea,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  true 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  use  of  suoh 
symbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
llieir  souls — how  entirely  they  were  penetrated  by  Christian 
ideas;  yet  the  symbol  was  by  no  means  necessary;  it  was 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.  Then  there 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism ;  this  proceeded  finom  a  consciousness  of  the  hi^ier 
reference  to  holmess  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  which 
they  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  finom  all  other  purification 
But  here  a  fidse  element  mi^t  be  introduced,  the  pervenion 
of  baptism,  the  fidse  representation  of  a  magical  powar  in 
water-baptism.  Further,  the  Lord  had  instituted  the  Holy 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it ;  but  in  Tertullian's  time  it  was 
partaken  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  only  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.  What  Tertullian  here  reports,  iu  part  existed 
only  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  firom  an  ideal 
cause,  but  gradually  firom  the  pressing  influence  of  altered 
circumstances.  Originally,  the  administering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  conunon  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  last  supper  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  LcHrd,  was 
designated  "the  meal  of  brotherly  love."  This  connexion 
corresponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  the 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act  It  was  only  a  relative  neces- 
sity brought  on  by  the  increased  size  of  the  Christian  com* 
munities,  that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  which  was  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.  At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  firom 
the  originsd  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  drcunir- 
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ila^kcdfl.     Further,  all  Christians,  originally,  in  virtue  of  their 
uniTerBal  priesthood,  were  capable  of  performing  sacred  ser- 
vioea;  but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  organization  in  the 
hna  of  the  Christian  community,  the  right  of  the  imiversal 
piievthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chose  to 
be  tiie  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  dignity  attached  to  such  persons.    Then 
tiie  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
iSbar  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
omimemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
death,  with  those  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
ahar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  should  be  especially 
referred  to  in  the  devotions  that  accompanied  the  celebration 
of  the  Supper.    In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  offered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  implied 
that  the  martyrs  were  also  men  who  stood    in  need  of 
redemption.^     All  this  beautiful  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling  ;  yet  it 
afterwards  ftumished  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  fohe  notion 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.    Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
counted  unlawful  to  fast  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
fifty  days  were  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  commemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     All  this  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian 
CJonsciousness.     It  testified  what  power  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believers — how  they 
■were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
the  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  highest  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
•were  sunk  down  to  earth,  in  fellowship  with  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  fiist,  but  to  pray  standing 
upright  when  they  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  even  to  that  of  the  corroborative 
fiict  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  all  this  was  only 
a  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.     Tertullian  says,  "  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  our  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

*  See  Keander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and 
Chnrch,  vol.  i.  pp.  462 — iQL    Stand.  Library  ed.— T», 
VOL.  II.  T 
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ground."  There  is  implied  in  this  a  beaatiful  Christian  aen- 
timenty  the  oonscioaBness  of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  his 
earthly  gifts,  which  ought  to  be  something  sacred  to  Chris- 
tians ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  breeul  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper.  NeverthelesBy  it 
oumot.  be  concealed,  that  the  penrendon  of  what  was  origi- 
nallj  a  symbolical  expression  passed  into  a  painful  supersti- 
tion. What  we  have  here  remarked,  is  strikingLy  exemplified 
in  the  last  instance  Tertullian  adduces  of  tradition,  the  cus- 
tom prevalent  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  travels  and  movements, 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
life,  such  as  dressing  and  waiahing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  t£e  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  ads  must  be  sanctified  throu^ 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  Christ 
the  crucified  as  the  Bedeemer.  The  consecration  of  the  Cross 
was  to  be  extended  to  everything.  This  would  indeed  have 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  symbol 
represented  had  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came  to 
pass,  that  what  originally  proceeded  from  the  inward  Christian 
fife  and  was  a  sensible  expression  of  it^  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  mere  mechanism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianity  than 
to  make  it  the  ever-present  centro  of  the  Christian  life.  These 
instances  given  by  Tertullian  of  what  was  regarded  in  his 
time  as  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eluci- 
date our  remarks  on  the  various  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

Tertullian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  grounds,  what  was 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  wished  to  find 
reasons  for  prohibiting  what  in  itself  was  permissible,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  unsound  aiguments.  He 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  with  garlands  was  something 
unnatural  But  even  as  a  Montanist  he  would  by  no  means 
renounce  all  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says,  '^  All  sub- 
stances are  pure  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  this 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  aU;  but  the  application 
of  the  very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  I  kill  a  fowl 
fer  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  iEsculapius ;  and  if  the 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  I  bum  Bomething  from  Arabia, 
but  not  with  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  the  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  upon  idols.*' 
But  he  requires  that  all  natural  productions  should  be  made 
nae  of  agi^eably  to  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  in  a 
manner  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.  He  attri- 
butes .every  perversion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
duotiong,  to  Satan  and  sin.     To  support  this  view  he  refers 
to  Bom.  viiL  20,  in  which  nature  is  described  as  subject  to 
vanity  through  the  sin  of  man.     By  means  of  Christianity 
nature  regains  her  original  rights;  all  things  are  restored  to 
their  natmal  use.     Tertullian  has  here  recognised  correctly 
tiie  principle  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  a 
subject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  sophistry.     He  errs  in  his 
appUcation  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  unnatm*al. 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  is 
ealled  to  use  the  productions  of  natm*e,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  the  natural  is  formed  by 
lum  in  too  mechsuncal  a  manner.    Flowers  are  intended  only 
to  gratify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
natural  use.    To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  joy 
and  festivity  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the  contraction  of  the  ethical  spirit  which  would 
narrow  Christiaii  freedom  by  arbitrary  maxims  in  the  appro- 
priation  of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  element,  most  clearly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  quote  the  words,  where,  appealing  to  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  cultus,  he  says,  "  But  if  they  were  figures  of 
ourselve&--(for  we  are  both  temples  of  God,  and  his  altars, 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — ^this  also  they  foreshowed  in  a  figure, 
that  men  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowned."  * 
The  question  respectuig  this  corona  mUUaria  led  him  to 

*  Cap.  ix; 
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diBCQB  the  qoestioii  whether  mOitaiy  senrioe  in  general  ita 
allowBble  for  €hnstian&    He  deckied  himself  against  it  on 
verjr  similar  gronnda  to  thoee  he  had  made  nse  of  before  his 
tnnstion  to  Montanism.   The  nnoonditicMial  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whose  service  the  soldier  sonendered  himaeli^  appeared 
to  him  as  something  nnchrisdan ;  and  not  less  nnduistian  he 
considered  it  that  man  should  thereby  be  released  from  aU 
the  bonds  of  nature  which  Christianily  held  sacred,  though  in 
snbordination  to  Christ     He  sajs,^  ^  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sacrament  may  sapersede  a  divine  mie,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  Ins  name  to  another  lord  after  Christ  f  and  re- 
nounce faiher  and  mother,  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  him  f— - 
whom  the  law  teaches  should  be  honoured  and  loved  next  to 
God;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  honoured, 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ"    After  Tn Asking  an 
erroneous  application  (as  we  have  noticed  above)  of  Christ's 
words  in  Matt  zxvL  52,  *^He  that  wtdk  the  sword  shall  perish 
hy  the  sword^  he  adds,  ^And  shall  the  son  of  peace  act  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law  f    Shall  he 
administer  bonds,  and  impriacmment,  and  tortures,  and  punish- 
ments,  who  may  not  avenge  even  Ins  own  injuries  1**     Ter- 
tullian  is  still  bewildered  in  that  misapprehension  of  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  law  of 
Christian  love,  for  want  of  understanding  the  relation  love 
bears  to  justice  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
These  were  manifest  defects,  which  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive  development   of  Christian  morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relations  by  Christian 
principle.     In  order  to  prove  the  irrecondlableness  of  the 
militia  Ckristi  and  the  militia  sectUi,  he  says,  '^  Shall  he  keep 
his  military  station  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  ?  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  T    (This 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fisusting  and  prayer,  for  which, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  particularly  chosen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  r^arded  as  the  watch-hours  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  Tertullian  here  calls  his  stationes.     The 
statio  in  Caesar's  service  was  inconsistent  with  his  statio  in  the 
service  of  the  one  Lord  Christ     But  even  on  a  Sunday  the 
Chidstian  soldier  must  omit  his  watch-service,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  stationes  of  the 

*  Cap.zi. 
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Christian  militia  were  not  allowable.)  '^And  shall  he  keep 
watch  before  those  temples  which  he  has  renounced  ?  And 
shall  he  sit  at  mes^  where  the  apostle  would  not  have  him  V 
{i,e.  in  idol-temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misunder- 
standing in  the  interpretation  of  Paul*s  words,  for  he  is  not 
there  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol-temples, 
simply  as  such,  but  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
idols.  ''And  shall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  exorcisms,"  (this  refsrs  to 
the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  Tertullian  identified  with. 
tiie  fidse  gods,)  "  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced!"  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  temples.)  ''Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Christ  ?  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watchword  firom  the 
emperor,  who  has  already  received  one  firom  God  1  Shall  he 
when  dead  be  disturbed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trump  of  the  angel? 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
camp^  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fire  1"  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  bum  the  dead,  among 
Christians.) 

Yet  in  one  respect  Tertullian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  in  his  earlier  pre-montanist  writings.  In  those  he 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  military  service  in  general  for  Chris- 
tians ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Christians  had  to  carry  on  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  military  service.  He  now  distinguishes  the 
two  cases, — ^when  a  person  being  a  Christian  chooses  the 
military  life,  or,  when  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  is 
actually  engaged  in  that  vocation.  In  favour  of  the  latter 
remaining  in  his  calling,  it  was  usual  to  adduce  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized  ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Christ  commended ;  and  of  Cornelius,  who  was  con- 
verted by  Peter.  And  these  examples  appeared  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  Tertullian.  Such  persons,  he  declared, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be 
allowed  even  in  military  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  must  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  likewise  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  citi?;ens  were  pledged,     "  A  Christian  is  nowhere 
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anything  else.  The  Gospel  is  one ;  and  Jesos  is  the  sama 
In  Ms  sight  the  belieying  citizen  is  a  soldier "  (namely  in 
respect  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  miles  Christi)^  ''  and  the 
believing  soldier^  is  a  citizen  ;"  (he  has  the  same  duties^  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  neglecting  them  on  the  plea  of  his 
military  profession.) 

Tertullian  justly  observes,  that  if  the  necessity  of  any 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctily  of  Christian 
morals  would  soon  be  destroyed;  for  every  voluntary  act 
might  easily  find  an  apology  in  the*  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances.'  He  touches  particularly  on  tlie  inducement 
held  out  at  that  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donative 
to  tlie  soldiers  on  account  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
the  Parthians,^  and  says  in  this  connexion — ^'The  same  laurel 
is  denounced  m  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evidently 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  since  it  sells  Christ  for  certain 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Judas  did  for  pieces  of  silver.  ShaU  this  be 
the  meaning  of,  'Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;*  to^give 
the  hand  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  from  God  f  Shall 
this  be  the  meaning  o^  'Bender  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God^s;'  not  to  render 
the  man  to  God,  and  to  take  the  denarius  from  Caesar  I  Is 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  ?  Is  it 
adorned  with  plates,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead )  Is  it 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives  and 
mothers?  perhaps  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ  is 
among  the  barbarians."  This  last  expression  very  well  suits 
the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  for  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Another  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  freedom.  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  use  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds  from 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  and  manifests  that  the  reference  to  the 
highest  good  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  opposition 
to  the  ancient  s^g^4)i)int,  on  which  earthly  freedom  was  the 

*  Cap.  xi.    The  miles  here  must  evidently  hejldelis,  not  injiddis. 

'  "  Gaeterum  subvertit  totam  substantiam  sacramenti  causatie  ejusmocU. 
nt  etiam  voluntariis  delictis  fibulam  laxet;  nam  et  voluntas  potent 
necessitas  contend!,  habens  scilicet,  undo  cogatur.*'    Cap.  xi. 
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highert  good,  he  regards  all  mere  outward  earthly  freedom  as 
01^  apparent  and  Talueleas;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
which  has  its  foimdation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
zodemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked, in  combating  the  excessiye  valuation  of  earthly 
freedom,  he  falls  into  fiie  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  as  a 
sabordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
(Hily  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  be  seen  throughout,  which  was  founded  on  the  complete  one- 
aidedness  in  his  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  one-sidedness  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
character  of  «this  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  foimd  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  ''  Earthly  free- 
dom," he  says,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  great  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
free  another's  servant  ?  Though  it  seems  to  be  freedom,  yet 
is  it  seen  also  to  be  servituda  In  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ;  and  now,  though  made 
fi«e  by  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
the  fiiedom  of  the  world  is  true  liberty,  so  that  thou  even 
distinguishest  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  liberty ;  thou  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Christ,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  servitude."  *  It 
is  Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost.  True 
freedom  is  .inseparably  connected  with  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  freedom 
and  independence  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertullian's  opinion, 
no  reality,  but  a  mere  semblance.     The  Christian,  as  he 

^  "  Coronat  et  libertaa  Baecalaria.  Sed  tu  jam  redemptus  es  a  Ohristo, 
et  quidam  magno.  Servam  alienum  quomodo  Baeculum  manumittet  1 
Etai  libertaa  videtur^  sed  et  servitus  yidebitur.  Omnia  imaginaria  in 
Bsecnlo,  et  nihil  yeri.  Nam  et  tunc  liber  hominis  eras,  redemptus  a 
Christo^  et  nnnc  seryus  es  Christi,  licet  manumissus  ab  homine.  Si 
yeram  putea  sseculi  libertatem,  ut  et  corona  consignes,  redisti  in  seryi- 
tntem  hominis,  qnam  putas  libertatem ;  amisisti  libertatem  Christ!,  qaam 
putas  servitutem,"    Cap.  xiii, 


thought,  had  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point.     With  & 

ooueMnousneBa  epringing  up  in  his  own  soul  of  thia  Christian 

freedom,  Tertulliaii  beautifully  Baj-a— "So  far  must  the  Chris- 

tiui  be  from  |]uttiiig  this  work  of  idolatry  on  his  own  head, 

jrea,  I  might  evcu  say  on  Christ,  if  so  lie  that  Chrint   U  Ihe 

head  of  the  man,  whioh  head  is  as  free  as  Christ  himself  not 

liged  to  wear  a  veil,  far  less  a  bandage.     Moreor^  the 

Ld  which  is  obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 

Qg  already  occupied  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  bandage. 

I  bears  the  burden  of  her  own  subjection.     If  ahe  ou^t 

_iH  to  be  seen  with  her  head  uncovered  heeaute  of  the  artgeli, 

much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  will  she  ofTend  those 

ho  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  crowns." 

t  is  evident  thi^  TertuUian  uudra^tands  the  words  Sia  rove 

yyiXovt,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  to  be  used  respecting  good  angels. 

lefore  their  sight  the  woman  must  appear  with  a  veil  as  a 

1  of  humility,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.    But 

he  would  (^please  the  angela  by  rejecting  this  mark  of 

endence,  how  much  more  if  she  stood  before  them  (who 

witiady  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  ornament  of 

B  wreath. 

Tertullian  closee  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  reference 
to  Christ  was  the  central  point  that  determined  the  whole 
style  of  his  contemplations.'  "  If,  for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thorns, 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  when 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine  ;  or  wear  not  a  crown  of  flowers,  if 
thou  art  not  ahle  to  wear  one  of  thorns ;  if  thou  art  not  yet 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crown, 
the  testimonium _fioridiim.)  "  Preserve  undefllcd  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  will.     Yea,  he  does  will ; 

'  The  agTeement  ia  remirkalile  in  men  of  sach  differeat  characters  as 
Tennllian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
contemplating  an  object  in  itself  of  such  little  importance.  Clement 
nays  (lib.  ii.  p.  181),  "  The  living  im^e  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
ilead  iiiolE."  He  has  a  similar  reference  to  Christ's  crown  of  thoniB, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,)  "  It  is  foolieh  that  wo  who  have  heard  that  Ctirist  was 
croiFned  with  thorns,  deepisiag  the  liononrable  sufi^rings  of  the  Lord, 
Bhnuld  be  overcome  by  flowers" — i>.(i7iijTo»  imjKoiJTa!  thiSs  rhy  Ki'pior 
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he  eTen  iiiTites  tliee  to  it.  ^To  him  that  overcometh/  he  saith, 
*I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  thou'  also  'faithful  unto  death. 
*Fi^t  thou'  also  Hhe  good  fight,'  for  which  the  apostle,  with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  'laid  up  for  him  a  crown.' . . . 
Why  oondiemnest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  ?  for  Christ  Jesus 
has  'made  us  kings  imto  God  and  Ms  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flower  1  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  the 
rod  of  Jesse,'  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
nested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwithering,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  crown  of  laurel,  meets  martyrdom)  has  been  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  TertuUian  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  recognised 
in  Pagan  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  yet  he  also 
found  in  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
shadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  from 
whom  he  deduced  these  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  divine.  From  this 
stand-point  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  could 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christian  truth.* 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
**  Blush  ye/'  says  Tertullian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  not  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  when  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavern,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  offered  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
from  his  head,  and  to  remove  it,  perhaps,  to  his  shoulder, 
saying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  Tertullian  finds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christian  self-denial,  since  the  Chris- 
tian knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ. 

When  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise  De  Corona  Militis,  he 
had  already  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,*  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfully  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  carried 
into  effect.     The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques- 

'  Cap.  XI.  **  Seiebant  et  qui  penes  vos  ejusmodi  fabulas  semulas  ad 
destrnctionem  veritatis  istiusmodi  praeministraverunt." 

*  "Sed  de  qurestionibus  qoQfcssionum  alibi  docebimus-" — De  Cor, 
4fi7.  cap.  i, 
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tion  proposed  in  a  social  moetii^  by  one  Fobins,  a  member  of 
the  (.■athulic  chnroh,  whotber  it  became  a  Chriatian  to  flee 
6rom  an  impending  peiBecution.  It  was  the  general  principle 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christiana,  that  thia  was 
entirely  accordant  with  the  doobine  and  spirit  of  the  GoapeL 
Vhia  gave  li^e  to  a  dispute,  once  many  of  the  persooa  present 
maintained  it,  but  TertuUian  held  the  oontrary  opinion.  And 
ainoe  the  warmth  of  tlie  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reasons,  he  composed,  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  FabiuB,  bis  work  DeFiiga  in  Penecutione — (On  Flight 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  under  disousraon  was  only 
B  quefitton  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  o[y>o- 
nents.  Among  the  Montanists  themselTes  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it.  According  to  their  general  ethical  tea- 
dencies  and  principles,  it  was  already  decided ;  for  an  enthu- 
nostic  over- valuation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Uontanism ;  and  in  this  respect 
a  tendency  tbat  had  existed  at  an  e^lier  period  in  the  churoh 
had  £xed  itself  in  Montonism;  and  the  predominant  paamvity, 
the  quietism  which  belonged  to  the  Tery  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  human  means,  to  contra- 
vene a  divine  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  was 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Moutanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  mysterious  oracular  voices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  aa  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatisa  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
tbee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  will  be  so 
before  the  Lord  ;"  i  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  aa  one 
who  has  denied  bim,  "  Be  not  asbamedj  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  public."  "Why  art  thou  asWned,  since  thou 
bearest  the  glory  of  it  %  Ai  opportunity  is  given  anee  tbou 
art  Been  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevere ;  but  wish  to  die  in  tnartyrdom, 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you."  We  recog- 
nise in  these  paasagea  that  euthustastic  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  uataral  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable ;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian resignation,  the  disposition  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
bed as  well  08  in  a  martyrdom.     This  contempt  of  what  was 
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natural  to  man,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit.  For  the  Montamsts,  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required;  a  positive  authority  had  already 
decided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paraclete  had  for  them  the  same  authority  as  the  expressions 
of -Holy  Writ.  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
Bfcand-point  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church  employed  as  an 
argument  in  its  fitvour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  was  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
BO  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  so 
without  question  Tertullian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
advantage  of  Montanism  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  "  they  were  deservedly  in  doubt  respecting  other 
tilings,  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  who  led 
into  afl  truth.**  ^  We  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Roman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultrarcatholic  stand-point. 
But  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  represent  Montanism  in  a  favourable  light, 
since  he  wasdiscussmg  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
that  system.*  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  exhibit  so  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  as  in  his 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montanism.  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  regarded 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  was  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
all  their  fulness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  tery  manifest  from  the  closing  words  of  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequel. 

*  "  Qui  si  forte  Paracletum  non  recipiendo,  deductorem  omnis  veri- 
tatis  merito  adhuc  etiam  aliis  qaaBstionibns  obnoxii  estis."    Cap.  1. 

*  As  we  may  infer  from  the  expression,  "si  forte/'  &e. 
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'Tertnlfiany  in  tkis  inqnnj,  aeCs  out  from  the  question.  Are 
the  penecutioiis  agingt  the  dnirdi  an  operation  of  the  evil 
q>iiit  as  many  paauus  maintained,  bat  which  the  Gnostio 
pgKiliHpg  (only  on  another  tide)  as  well  as  Tertnllian  impugned, 
^-€X  are  thej,  either  immed^atelj  or  mediately,  a  work  of 
God,  and  take  place  mider  his  direction  f  He  endeayours  to 
prove,  that  although  peraecntions  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  he 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  wiU  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as  his  instroment.  They  take  place,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two- 
fold object ;  to  prove  aiMl  pmify  tme  bdievers,  and  to  make 
a  separation  between  them  and  those  who  are  only  apparent 
behevers.  The  lixmer  operaticm  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes :  ^  When  is  God  more  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  ?  and  when  is  that  but  in  times  of  persecution  %  The 
church  is  struck  with  amaaement  Then  fidth  is  more  anxious 
in  its  undertakii^  and  more  regular  in  &8ts,  and  watchings, 
and  prayers,  and  humility,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holing 
and  in  sobriety."  TertuQian  (mly  sees  weakness  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impendii:^  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them,  <<  Ejqow 
you  not,  that  God  is  Lord  of  all  f  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
you  will  suffer  persecution ;  if  it  be  not  his  will,  then  the 
heathen  wiU  be  silent  Only  believe  : — thou  believest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  faUs  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  But 
Tertullian's  opponents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re- 
proach of  weakness  of  faith.  They  could  assent  to  everything 
which  Tertullian  says  of  Christian  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  their  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  applied  a  principle  correct  in  itself,  could 
not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  men  were  to  leave  everything 
in  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  meana  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  connected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
Tertullian  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exercising 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  system,  "  I  flee,  lest  I  should  perish  if  I  denied  the 
fiiith.     It  depend^  on  God  to  bring  me  b?ick  again  from  flight 
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^en  he  pleases."'  But  TertuUian^  who  judged  differently 
from  the  party  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
action  to  the  Divine  will,  charged  them  with  the  want  of  true 
fidih  in  God,  which  would  impel  believers,  not  to  flee,  but  to 
oommit  everything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
dence. He  says,  "Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  God, 
that,  as  he  can  bring  us  back  from  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  if  we  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  usi  How  is  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  givest  God 
the  glory  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  him  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubtest  of  the  power  of  his  protection?  Why  dost  not 
thou  rather  say  with  steadfast  trust  in  God,  I  do  what  is  my 
part;  I  do  not  depart;  God,  if  he  pleases,  will  protect  me." 

But  yet  his  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  "  I  distrust  not  God*s  almightiness,  but  my  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
stead&st  and  faithful  to  him  under  all  tortures ;  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  request  this  of  him  that  he  would  grant  me  such 
power,  until  he  places  me  in  a  situation  from  which  I  have 
no  other  means  of  escape.  The  example  of  my  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  God,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliverance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  human 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  punishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterwards  falls  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  uselessness  of  fleeing  from  persecution, 
and  that  no  one  can  avoid  what  is  God's  will,  Tertullian 
adduces  an  example  that  in  reality  rather  tells  against  him. 
One  Rutilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  he  was  unexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  He  underwent  torture, 
but  recovered,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
justly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rutihus  (it  might  be  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

^  ''Quod  meum  est,  fugio;  ne  peream  si  negavcro.    Illias  est  si 
Tolnerit,  etiam  fagientem  me  reducere  in  medium."    Cap.  v. 


maA,  nor  ten^ted  CSod;  but  lad  kamljfy  aelBd aooodtmg 
to  the  Lord's  diieetioBB  in  IfatL  z.  33;  the  Loid  granted 
kim  afarengtik  when  he  stood  in  need  of  il^ 

TertoDisn,  in  ocder  to  set  aside  tibe  rule  diawn  fincm 
CUst  8  WQcdi^  thsi  "tL  msn,  if  peneooted  in  one  city,  should 
flae  to  another,*  Sfipliesthe  hermenentic  canon,  that  no  w<»d8 
ase  to  be  taken  in  an  nnhmited  uuinaaali^,  but  that  mash 
dqiends  on  tibe  arcamalanees  nnder  whidi,  and  the  posons 
to  iHMni,and  the  partienkr  reference  with  whidi,  anything  is 
asid ;'  and  he  eomcti^  iwaccifias  that  tibe  directions  wludi 
Ghiist  at  first  pswe  to  his  apnaties  in  lefierraice  to  th^ 
fseachin^  vere  ™«iilMiii  bjthe  dreoniBtanoes  of  tibe  times, 
■nee  it  ma  of  the  kst  in^ortsnee  fiv  all  fdtore  ages  that  the 
spoBUes  AaM  kj  the  foundation  of  the  drardi  hj  preadui^ 
IfaeGospd.  He  knev hov to  afail  himself  <^  the  &ct  that 
the  direction  the  apostles  raceifed,  ''not  to  enter  the  dties  of 
Ssmaria,norgo  theiray  of  theGcntilBB,*  could  onlj  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  thnr  ministij.  We  see  that  Tertoftian 
eoold  diaooTcr  vhai  wtm  tme  in  the  histodcal  references  of 
e^osition,  when  he  was  not  led  awij  bj  some  party  interest 
Bat  though  on  other  oecaoon^  he  wm  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  mj^it  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first  said 
widi  a  peculiar,  lestricted  nifcience ;  yet  here  be  makes  no 
wash  iqpplication  of  tibe  pasaage,  bot,  inToWed  in  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  controTersy,  confines  himaelf  to  the  tem- 
porary meaning  of  the  woida^  whidi,  moreoYer,  he  explained 
in  £ur  too  limited  a  manner.  He  maintaina^  that  as  soon  as 
the  Gospel  had  been  published  in  Judea,  the  rule  lost  its 
iqf^caticm,  and  as  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  ci  PanL 
ThsLt  apoetle,  while  this  rule  was  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  firom  Damascus ;  but  at  a  later  period,  no  danger, 
however  threat^mig,  could  deter  him  firom  undertaking  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  TertuIBan  did  not  take  into 
ooDsideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  ri^t 
understanding  o(  Scripture — the  peculiar  carcumstances  under 
vdiich  this  happened;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  q)ecial  Divine 
caD^  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  1^  the  event  to  €iod. 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  hboty  of  fleeing  in 

^  ''Quia  pneceptmn  adimpleTit,  fbgiens  de  dritate  in  dTiUtem." 
'  That  the  "  saigas  Domini  et  peiaonss  soas  halHimt  et  tempon  et 
canaaaw"    C*p.  tL 
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times  of  persecution,  certamly  never  imagined  that  it  would 
be  lawful  in  contrayention  of  a  divine  call. 

His  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christy  who  prayed  to  God  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suflfer- 
ing  might  pass  from  him.  Tertullian  replied — It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  God  as  Christ  did,  that  they 
mi^t  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  him — "  Not  our  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  this  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents were  not  silenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertidlian,  that  men  should  commit  all  things  to  God's  will, 
and  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Further,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph. 
17.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  African  churches, 
"Ne  locum  malo  detis."  TertuUian  justly  remarked,  that  this 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  different  subject, — ^the  moderating 
of  ai^er,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evQ  ^irit.i  But  his  opponents  drew  from  this  passage— and 
perhaps  not  without  reason — ^the  general  position,  that  we 
must  not  at  any  time  tottov  ^idSvai  rf  ^lafioX^, — that  we  must 
not  wilfully  fell  into  temptations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
avoid.  They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
existing  ancient  Latin  version,  ^^Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage — contrary,  indeed,  to  ihe  con- 
nexion— ^they  thus  explained :  that  by  Christian  prudence,  per- 
sons should  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertullian  more  correctly  understood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
course  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  as 
it  passed  away,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  goodness. 

From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertullian  passed  to  another,  closely  connected  with  it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  func- 
tionaries at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chris- 
tian societies  or  individuals  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  sum  of  money,  to 
leave  them  unmolested.  The  question  might  very  properly 
be  raised,  whether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — ^whether  the  peace  of  the 
church  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  this 

*  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  Tertullian  had  here  in  view  rnalus — 
the  eril  one ;  or  malum — evil. 
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Buliject,  Tertullian  says — "  How  imwortliy  ie  it  of  G  txl  and  bis 
Balvation  that  tliou  shouldst  redeem  that  mau  with  money, 

whom  Christ  has  redeemed  with  his  blood TLe  Lord. 

has  redeemed  bim  from  the  evil  angels,  from  spiritual  wi<;ked- 
BOSH,  from  the  darkness  of  this  world,  from  eternal  judgment, 
from  perpetual  death.  But  thou  makest  terms  for  him  with 
Bn  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer,  in  an  under- 
hand, stealthy  manner, — for  him  whom  Christ  purchased  and 
manumitted  before  all  the  world."  Howeva-  beautifully  thia 
is  expressed,  Tertullian  confounds  tilings  totally  distinct; 
what  relates  to  eartiily  arrangements,  and  what  belongs  to 
a  far  higher  order.  The  Christian  can,  certainly,  without 
detriment  to  his  inward  freedom,  which  is  elevated  far  beyond 
all  the  shackles  of  earthly  relations,  submit  to  worldly  ar- 
rangements in  things  that  relate  to  the  outer  man.  Yet  it 
IB  very  difierent  when  the  point  in  question  relates  to  an  im- 
moral disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
OS  inconsiatent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Christian.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  involves  the  reqvdrement,  that  Chrietiana 
Bhould  only  employ  such  means  tor  their  repose  ag  corre- 
Bpond  to  their  own  dignity — that  they  ^ould  seek  to  obtain 
tmly  a  1^;&1  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thus 
Tertullian  might  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  Christians 
promoted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  others  into  an 
immoral  course  by  a  neglect  of  duty  and  receiving  bribes.^ 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who  would  not 
employ  bribery  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  the  governor 
Felix.  He  also  could  justly  call  it  di^aeeful  for  Christian  con- 
gregations, when  in  tbe  list  of  the  head  of  the  police,  among 
those  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden,  immoral  or 
di^iraceful  calling,  even  Christian  churches  could  be  found.* 

Tertullian,  who  as  a  Montanist  was  at  isRue  on  nmny  points 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  represent  the  clei^,  and 
especially  the  bishops,  in  an  un&vourable  light,  of  which  we 
have  already  seen  an  instance.      And  iu  this  treatise  he 

'  "  Miles  me  vel  delator  vel  ialmicnii  concutit,  nihil  Cimari  ezigenni 
imo  contnt  fuieog,  cum  Ctuiatianum,  IsgibaB  humanis  reum,  merceJe 
dinlttJt."    Cap.  xH. 

'  "  Neacio  dolendiila  nn  enbescendum  sit,  cnm  In  matricibns  bene- 
ficititicirum  ct  curiosarum  later  tabemaiios  et  tuiios,  et  fttrcB  bBlDeonnn 
tt  aleonee  st  leuones,  Chriftiani  qnixiDe  vectigales  coutinenlur."  Cap.  ziii. 
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reproached  tliem  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
ti^idfy  foi^aking  them  in  times  of  persecution.  "  But  when 
those  who  stand  at  the  head"  (i.  e,  the  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
bishops)  '^  flee,  how  can  the  laity  understand  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  says,  that  his  disciples  should  flee  from  one  city  to 
aaother?  When  the  leaders  flee,  who  of  the  common  soldiers 
will  listen  to  those  who  exhort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle?"^  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
cases  the  clergy  absconded*  through  cowardice;  but  the 
bishops,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  might  have  good  reason 
for  withdrawing  themselves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
But  Tertullian,  owing  to  his  Montanist  principles  and  the 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  was  not  capable  of  discriminating 
in  such  cases  the  difierence  of  circumstances.  He  particularly 
reproached  the  clei^  for  employing  those  unworthy  means 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  numr- 
maria  fuga,^  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  procure  rest  for  theur 
congregations ?  "  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  "give 
this  form  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
might  securely  enjoy  their  rule  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
curing peace  %  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procure 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
£rom  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  saturnalia  !"^ 

To  the  question.  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religious 
assemblies,  our  meetings  for  worship?  he  answers,  "Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  their  faith,  not  through  their  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribery ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  off  from  the 
military."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  since  many  persons  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  money  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  grounds  could  not  be  sanctioned,  proved  to 
bo  equally  objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     **  There- 

^  Cap.  xi.  »  Cap.  xii. 

'  "  Hanc  episcopatai  formam  apostoli  proyidentius  condiderant,  ut 
regno  suo  secnri  frui  poBsent  sub  obtentu  procurandi  paeem"  (this  last 
word  has  evidenlly  fallen  out,  as  the  following  sentence  shows.)  "  Scilicet 
enim  talem  pcLcem  Christus  ad  Patrem  regrediens  mandayita  militibuB 
per  Satumalitia  redimendam."    Cap.  xiii. 

VOL.  II.  U 
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f(n%  employ  onlj  for  thy  safeguard,  &ith  and  wisdom;  if  thoa 
makest  no  use  of  them,  thou  mayst  lose  thy  redemption ;  and 
if  thou  dost  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  i^emption. 
Lastly,  if  thou  canst  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thou  hast 
the  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it.  ^ 
Thou  canst  not  go  about  to  indiTidnals;  let  the  church  consist 
of  three.  Better  not  to  see  the  multitudes  that  compose  thy 
church  for  some  time,  than  dispose  of  them  by  auction.** 

Tertullian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montanist 
|)arty,  who  regarded  all  other  Christians  as  belonging  to  the 
world,  and  beliered  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  minded 
sai  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit  "  On  this  account,**  he  says, 
«fker  apologizing  for  the  Eererity  of  his  requirements,  ^  the 
Paraclete  was  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  exhorter 
to  all  endurance.  They  who  receive  him  understand  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselTCS,  haying  him  who  will  be 
our  advocate — as  he  will  speak  when  we  are  examined,  so  he 
-will  assist  us  in  su&ring." 

These  continued  persecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  urge 
the  obligation  of  steadfastly  confessing  the  Christian  trutb, 
not  as  in  his  writings  bef(»e  mentioned  in  controyersy  with  a 
party  in  the  church,  fbr  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  subject  in 
whidi  he  agreed  with  the  members  in  general  of  the  churdi, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these  there 
were  in  this  respect  various  opinions  which  Tertullian  knew 
hardly  how  to  distinguish,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  martyrdom  and  his  passionate  polemics.  Some 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Basilides,  only  against  an 
excessive  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-valuation  of 
mart\Tdom  as  an  external  and  isokited  act.  It  was  far  from 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  confession. 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-Basilidians  whom  Irenaius  describes, 
and  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
about  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  the 
opposition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoteric 
stand-point,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  world 
as  something  not  obligatory,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
person  surrendered  himself  to  death  without  necessity.  The 
multitude,  they  thought,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

.  *  "  Habes  noctem,  luce  Christi  luminosa  adversus  earn,"  is  evidently 
the  coirect  reading.  ■ 
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Uglier  troth ;  it  mufit  be  kept  concealed  from  them.  Every- 
thing depended  on  internal  devotion^  not  on  external  confes- 
sion. A  blood-thirsty  God  could  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertollian  says  of  such  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  them,  as 
they  manifested  their  sympathy  with  suffering  Cluristians,  it 
mi^t  have  been  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
dii^pofled  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  Christians.  We  see  from  these  words  of  Tertullian  that 
there  were  persons  among  the  heathen  who,  untouched  by  the 
popular  fanaticism,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  law,  following  a  better  feeling,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  common  church  views  in 
'order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themselves,  they  said, — "  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  in  order  to  free  us  from  death.  If  he 
c^ould  desire  that  we  should  die  again  for  him,  does  he  expect 
his  salvation  from  our  death  f  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
"the  blood  of  animals  in  sacrifice^  desire  human  sacrifices? 
•Certainly  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a  sinner 
than  his  death." 

Also  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Gnostics.  Here  is  exactly  that  over-valuation  of  martyr- 
<[6m,  which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism— the  haptismus 
ganguinis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it.  This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  Mse  view  of  repentance,  and  of  martyrdom. 
In  all  three  points  there  was  the  game  fundamental  error  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrarily  seized  upon  one 
specific  point  out  of  the  whole.  The  view  on  which  the  whole 
was  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  received, 
once  for  all,  a  complete  remission  of  sins — that  he  became  at 
once  a  pure  man  throughout.  Whoever  did  not  preserve  this 
purity,  but  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  after 
baptism,  would  require  a  new  satisfaction  for  the  divine  jus- 
tice, and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  own 
negligence,  that  which  had  been  granted  him  through  the  re- 
demptive sufferings  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  baptism. 
Now,  by  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
again  complete  purification;  henceforward  he  is  a  newly 
ll^ptized  man,  and,  as  such,  is  raised  after  death  to  Paradise^ 
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instead  of  being,  like  others,  in  the  intermediate  state  of 
Hades.  Now,  if  baptism  were  placed  in  the  right  relation  to 
Feneration,  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life,  with  all  the 
individual  points  of  repentance,  fidth,  and  baptism  taken  in 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  this  was  not  a  final  act 
concluded  at  once,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christ,  must  advance 
through  the  whole  Christian  Ufe^  and  martyrdom  would  be 
▼iewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  whole 
life.  The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  baptism, 
Tertullian  might  have  had  before  his  passing  over  to  Montanism;' 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  generally 
spread  and  fundamental  error  of  externality.  But  it  was 
something  different  when  Tertullian  says  that  God  came  to 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  many 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  of  help  in 
martyrdom.  Still  there  appears  to  be  something  contained 
in  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stand- 
point It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptism, 
that  is,  committed  peccata  martalia,  must  perish ;  tluit  no 
sure  help  could  be  promised  them  by  repentance,  as  the 
church  party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptism 
of  martyrdom.  But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  doc- 
trine of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it  farther 
in  another  section.' 

^  Cap.  Ti.  "  ProRpezerat  et  alias  Dens  imbecilUtates  conditionis 
humanse,  adversarii  insidias,  rerum  fallacias,  secnli  retia,  eiiam  post 
laTacnim  periclitaturam  fidem,  peritaroa  plerosque  post  salatem,  qai 
vestitum  obsoletassent  nnptialem,  qui  facalis  oleum  non  pneparassect, 
qui  requirendi  per  monies  et  saltus  et  hnmeris  essent  reportandi. 
Posnit  igitar  secanda  solatia  et  eztrema  praesidia,  dimicationem  mar- 
tyris  et  lavacrom  sanguinis  exinde  securum  ....  Proprie  enim  martj- 
ribas  nihil  jam  repntari  potest,  qaibus  in  lavacro  ipsa  vita  deponitar." 
The  image  of  the  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on  his  shoulders  would 
be  employed  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism  for  the  vindication  of  a 
repentance  referring  to  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  suffi- 
cient for  obtaining  absolution^  and  so  fax  this  passage  would  support  the 
opinion  that  this  treatise  was  written  by  Tertullian  before  he  became  a 
Montanist,  if  we  could  so  understand  it,  that  by  the  "  lavacrum  son- 
guinU  "  the  person  who  had  sinned  after  baptism  obtained  the  privilege 
of  being  restored  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  baptismal  garment.  Bnt 
Tertullian  in  this  pas»ige  speaks  of  God's  having  left  tbis  way  for  the 
weakness  of  men,  since  they  would  otherwise  perish  ;  it  implies,  there- 
fore,  that  fpr  ^he  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  dissolving  the 
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But  the  Gnostics  found,  since  the  convictions  of  men  are 
often  determined  by  their  inclinations,  more  easy  entrance 
•  because  they  made  the  confidct  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time;  for  it  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution. 
*Some,"  says  TertuUian,  "are  proved  as  Christians  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  others,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
hunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  ourselves  are  watched 
firom  a&r."  On  this  account  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
eounterwork  their  influence  on  weak  Christians,  for  whose 
safety  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled,  "  The  Antidote  to  the 
Scorpion's  Bite^  (Contra  Ghiosticos  Scorpiace).  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  the 
time  in  which  TertuUian  must  have  already  passed  over  to 
Montanism ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  his  manifestly  Montanist  work  against  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  all  parties 
in  the  church,  and  wrote  against  their  common  adversaries!, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

TertuUian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  To  the  objection  that  that  discourse  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  general  obligation  resting  on 
aU  Christians  could  be  deduced  from  it,  TertuUian  replies — 
that  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  the  apo- 
stles, yet  they  appUed,  equ^ly  with  the  communication  of* 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  the 
apostoUc  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montanism,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostoUc 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regarded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
and  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete ;  meanwhile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  charac- 
teristicaUy   Montanist,  that  it  might   not   have  proceeded 

• 

baptismal  covenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  TertuUian  before  he 
ma  a  Montanist  could  not  say.  The  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on 
hL)  shoulders,  is  therefore  the  Redeemer  who  comes  to  aid  sinners  that 
have  fallen  after  baptism,  by  their  martyrdom.  Cap.  xii.  "  Sordes 
quldem  baptismate  abluuntur  maculse  vero  martyrio  candidantur." 
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gimply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertul- 
lian.  Those  Gnostics,  who,  by  adopting  the  principle* of  a 
deeper  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  opened  the  door  for  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  meanings,  maintained  that  in  those  'path 
■ages  which  treated  of  the  duty  of  confession,  another  kind 
of  confession  was  intended  than  that  before  earthly  rulenL 
These  passages  related  to  the  confession  of  the  soul,  ascending 
after  death  through  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  th^ 
regions  of  the  various  star-spirits,  into  the  kingdom,  of  light 
iyr  into  heaven, — the  confession  that  it  must  courageousljF 
make  before  the  higher  powers  that  would  obstruct  it  in  its  way> 
in  order  by  its  magical  power  to  obtain  a  free  passage  from, 
them.  Only  those  souls  who  were  not  afraid  freely  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  these  powers  of  the  star-world,  would  be 
received  by  him  into  lus  kingdom.  Such  expressions  ot 
Christ,  they  said,  were  totally  misunderstood  by  carnal  men^ 
TertuUian,  in  answer  to  these  absurdities,  says — "If  this  were 
an  allegory,  or  a  parable,  the  reality  must  be  something 
different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the  words.  But  now  we 
see  everything  which  is  indicated  by  such  expressions,  actually 
teme  to  pass.  Behold,  we  are  hated  of  all  men  for  his  name's 
sake,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  betrayed  by  our  nearest  rela^ 
tives,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rulers  and 
examined  ;  we  are  tortured  and  confess,  and  we  are  executed ; 
and  aU  this,  as  it  is  written."  « This  is  the  perversion  of 
fidth,"  he  says,  "  not  to  believe  what  is  proved,  and  to  take 
for  granted  the  unproved."  He  speaks  forcibly  against  such 
principles  of  interpretation  as  would  make  Holy  Writ  the 
sport  of  human  caprice.  "Who  ought  to  know,"  he  asks, 
"  the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Christ?  than  those  whom  the  Lord  chose  for  his  disciples^  in 
order  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  whom  he  ordained  as  our 
teachers  that  we  might  learn  all  things  from  them  1  To  whom 
should  he  have  unfolded  the  figurative  meaning  of  his  discourses 
but  to  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  V*  In 
order  to  put  the  apostle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  apo- 
stles whom  Christ  allowed  to  witness  his  transfiguration,  he 
describes  him  as  having  been  raised  by  Christ  to  Paradise 
dining  his  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  to  which  others  could  only  be 
admitted,  by  martyrdom.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  than  as 
*^ey  thought;  teaghers  of  falsehood,  not  of  truth ]**    It  is 
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remarkable,  how  Tertullian  misunderstood  the  passage  in 
1  John  iy.  18,  and  referred  the  fear  which  is  there  said  to  be 
cast  out  by  love,  not  to  the  fear  whiqh  has  for  its  object  God 
and  his  punishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  denial  of  Christ  The  misunderstanding  of  this  passage^ 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perhaps 
maj  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  love  as  is  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit. 

Tertullian  guards  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
tiie  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  obedience  to  governors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  him-' 
■elf  in  Rom.  xiii.  7,  that  we  should  '^render  to  all  their  dues; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;"  in 
other  words,  "  Render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's^ 
and  to  Grod  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  but  ''  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,"  and  therefore  must  be  dedicated  to  him  alone^ 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  the  king,"  but  only  so 
fiu:  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  his  office — as  he 
stood  aloof  from  claimmg  divine  honours.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  be  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  than  God. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  with  these  powerful  words, — "If  a 
Prodicus  or  a  Valentinus  had  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  because  God  did 
not  thirst  for  hiunan  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 
pense for  his  sufferings  as  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
by  them,  immediately  those  words  would  have  been  heard 
fiK>m  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Satan, '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence 
unto  me.'"  (Tertullian  confounded  in  his  memory  Matt; 
xvi.  23,  and  Matt.  iv.  10;  "For  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  proconsul  Scapula  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  apologetic  and  hortatory  address  to  that  func- 
tionary. He  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
suffer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  have  joined  our- 
selves to  this  sect^  taking  of  coiu^  upon  ourselves  its  condi** 
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tions,  and  approach  these  contests,  having  pledged  our  very 
lives;  desiring  to  obtain  those  things  which  God  has  promised 
in  return,  and  fearing  to  puffer  those  things  which  he  threatens 
to  a  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally,  we  conflict  with  all  your 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rejoice 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted.  We  have  sent 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  for  you  and 
all  our  enemies,  not  to  say  our  friends.  For  so  our  religion 
commands  us,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  them 
who  persecute  us,  that  this  our  goodness  may  be  perfect  and 
peculiar,  not  common ;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to-  all ; 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We  then 
who  grieve  for  your  ignorance,  and  pity  human  error,  and 
look  foward  to  ftiture  things,  and  behold  the  signs  of  them 
that  daily  threaten,  are  under  the  necessity  of  forcing  our- 
selves in  this  manner  to  Jay  before  you  things  which  you  will 
not  hear  publicly. 

•  "  We  worship  one  God,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature  ; .  at 
whose  lightnings  and  thunders  ye  tremble,  in  whose  benefits 

E  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  whom  we 
ow  to  be  daemons."  We  perceive  here  that  Tertullian  pre- 
supposes the  consciousness  of  one  God  as  undeniable  by  all 
men.  He  then  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  first  distinctly 
recognised  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "  Yet  it 
belongs  to  man*s  natural  right  and  privilege  that  each  should 
worship  as  he  thinks  fit ;  nor  does  the  religion  of  one  man 
injure  or  profit  another.  But  it  is  no  part  of  religion  to 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  volun- 
tarily, not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also  are 
required  of  a  willing  mind.  Thus,  although  ye  compel  us  to 
sacrifice,  ye  will  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  gods ;  for 
they  will  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  unless 
they  be  contentious.  But  our  God  is  not  contentious. 
Finally,  the  true  God  bestows  his  gifts  equally  on  the  profane 
and  on  his  own  people." 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconsul, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  many  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  in  Africa.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecutors 
— for  similar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations — be  brought  to 
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the  conviction  that  tbey  had  roused  against  themselves  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  Divine  Being  by  their  persecution  of 
Christianity.     Tertullian  saw  in  the  public  calamities  which 
followed  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  divine  judgments, 
and  announced  them  as  such  to  the  proconsul,  whose  con- 
viction^ however,  was  not  efifected  by  this  means.    The  burial- 
places  of  the  Christians  were  special  objects  of  the  popular 
fory ;  for  as  a  secta  illicita  they  had  no  legal  right  to  possess 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wont 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.     Thus  at  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
areas  of  the  Christians  !"  by  which  was  meant  their  places  oi 
interment.     When  a  season  of  sterility  followed,  Tertullian 
saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  different  sense. 
•'When  they  cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
burying-place,  *  Let  there  be  no  arece,  there  were  no  arece  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not   their  harvest."^      In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstorm,  Tertullian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
special  divine  judgment,  and  says,  "  All  these  are  the  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
proclaim  and  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
for  the  universal  and  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  other  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it." 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro- 
consul suffered,  "  We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
framing,  that  immediately  after  your  condemnation  of  Mavilus 
of  Adrumetum  to  the  beasts,  your  affliction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood,"  ^  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)     "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  not  to  terrify  thee ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
all,  by  warning  you  ju/)  OeojjLaxf'ty"     He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  humanity  towards  the  Christians,  as 
'  after  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  peimittcd  him.     For 
accordhig  to  the  laws  that  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  those  who   avowed  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untrue 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Toi-tures  were  only 

1  "  Arese  non  sint,  areoD  ipsorum  non  fucniul,  mctwes  enim  suos  non 
eserunt." 
•  **  Et  nunc  ex  eadem  causa  interpellatio  sanguinis."  j  Cap.  iii. 
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to  be  applied,  as  in  other  casea,  in  order  to  extort  a  oanfeBBon 
ftom  suspected  parties  who  denied  that  they  were  Chnstians, 
Tertullian  appealed  to  the  &ct,  that  the  President  of  Leon  in 
Spain,  although  a  persecutor  ai  the  Christians,  yet  in  confbr* 
mity  with  the  ancient  edicts  nsed  only  the  punishment  of  the 
•word. 

As  the  Christians  often  met  with  worse  treatment  from  the 
erodty  or  &naticism  of  the  populace  than  they  would  ha?e 
mfiered  by  legal  infliction,  many  magistrates  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  in  their  &Your.  Tertullian  addoceB 
examples  of  this  sort :  persons  who  were  otherwise  noted  for 
harshness  manifested  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  act  ii| 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  Christians  by  variooa 
expedients;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  populace,  let  him  go;^ 
telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace '  if  he 
complied  with  the  popular  demand.  To  another  a  Christiai) 
was  sent  with  a  written  specification  of  his  offence,  (eloffimm^) 
from  which  he  saw  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seised  m^ 
arrested  by  the  military.  He  tore  the  document  in  piecefl^ 
saying,  that  according  to  his  instructions  {tecundum  mamn 
ditum)  it  was  illegal  to  receive  an  accusation  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Trajan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  >  prohibition ;  and  we  learn 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  general  rule  in  such  casaa, 
Further,  Tertullian  gives  an  account  of  a  proconsul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.  Alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  death,  and  said  to  the 
others,  "  Miserable  men  !  if  ye  wish  to  die,  ye  have  predpicea 
and  halters  /"*  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "  If  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  here,  what  ^t  thou  do  with  so  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  eveiy  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  up  to  thee? 

^  "Qui  Christiannm  quasi  tmnultnosTim  oiyibui  sois  satisfacere 
dimisit."  A  different  interpretation  is  possible  according  as  the  word 
tumukuosum  is  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine.  We  have  explained 
it  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  second  the  passage  would  mean, 
he  regarded  him  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  person,  and  wi&iout  troubling 
himself  any  forther  would  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-eitizeDB. . 
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How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be  needed !  What 
will  Carthage  itself  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
every  man  recognises  there  his  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
iBnk,  and  all  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
Mends  of  thy  own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us ; 
apoTQ  Carthage,  if  not  thyself;  spare  the  province  which  as 
Boon  as  thy  design  was  peroeived,  became  exposed  to  fahe 
■ccasations  both  from  ijie  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  God  alone.  IJe 
18  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden ;  but  he  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thiukest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  ihust  themselves  one  day  die.  Yet 
this  sect  shall  never  fail^  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  seems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  every  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  being  struck  with  some  misgiving, 
18.  kindled  with  the.  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
i^axiae,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  respecting  it, 
fixrthwith  he  followB  it  himself."  ^ 

•  *  Cap.  V. 


PART  II. 


THE  SECOND   CLASS   OF  TEllTULLIAX's  WRITINGS. 


WRITINGS  WHICH  RELATE   TO   CHRISTIAN   AND   CHUUCIl   LIP^ 
AND  TO   ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCIPLINE. 


SECTION   I. 
PRR-MONTARIST  WRITINGS. 

AVk  beghi  this  scries  with  Tcrtulliau's  beautiful  treatise 
De  Patienlia  (On  Piitiencc).  The  predominant  spirit  of  love 
and  gentleness  which  animates  this  work,  strikes  us  at  once 
as  not  con*espondiug  to  the  harshness  of  Mofttanism.  Yet 
we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Montanist  class ;  for  even  as  a  Montanist  there  were  intervals 
in  Tertullian's  life  in  which  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Montanism;  or 
possibly  he  might  have  passed  from  a  more  rugged  to  a  more 
moderate  Montanism.  Still  we  shall  find  in  this  work  some 
certain  marks  of  pre-Montanism.  The  peculiar  subject  of  it 
necessarily  brings  out  more  prominently  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  pure  Christian  stand-point.  This  ti-eatise 
is  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christianity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethical 
spirit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  feith.  If  we 
trace  back  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  group 
of  cardinal  virtues,  it  will  correspond  to  dilptla  or  fo7'tittido. 
It  is  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  active^ 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  teim,  but  both  are  one 
in  the  ethical  outline  of  the  Christian  stand-point, — that 'one 
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surrender  of  the  life  to  God  which  is  the  same  in  doing  and 
Buffering ;  both  are  one  in  the  outline  of  the  Christian  conflict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  which  evinces 
itself  in  doing  and  suifering.  Both  ai*e  included  in  tlie  New 
Testament  idea  of  virofwvi).  But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency  tlio  idea  of  active 
conflict  was  pi'edominant ;  in  that  viitue  the  passive  element 
was  suppressed ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.  But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation, 
the  passive  element  is  rendered  more  prominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  siUTender  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.  It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
Buffering  overcame  the  world,  and  that  believers,  following  his 
example,  must  overcome  by  suffering.  The  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  period  aroused  the  consciousness  of  the  call  to 
overcome  by  suffering,  and  how  the  suffering  chm-ch  had  in 
times  past  overcome  the  world.  But  suffering  is  natumlly 
comiected  with  doing.  Of  that  peculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Christian  disposition  we  find  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise.  It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  Tertullian.  His  naturally  rugged  unbending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  him  mther  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot ;  according  to  his  own 
pecaliar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
adf-willed  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hard,  unremitting  conflict  that  he  could  become  master  of 
bis  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  says,— - 
•  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  venture,  rashly  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,  to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
piraetice  of  which  I  am  altogether  unfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  good  thing ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  found  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  and  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  blush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.  And  I  wish  that  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
aelTes  that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
Bchool  us  into  showing  it  forth  ;  were  it  not  that  the  gi*eat- 
ness  of  some  good  things,  as  well  as  of  evils,  so  overbeai's  our 
powers  that  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  can  alone  work  in 
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US  for  the  comprehension  and  performance  of  it.  For  thaft 
which  is  the  most  good  is  the  most  in  God's  hands,  and  no 
other  than  he  who  possesses,  dispenses  to  each  as  he  will." 

As  to  these  words  a  question  arises,  whether,  as  Rosselt  and 
Von  Colin  think,  they  have  an  impress  of  Montanism.  Cer- 
tidnly  we  must  admit  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  general  Christian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animates 
believers.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  d^rees;  the 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  so  much  more  must  the  divine 
agency  predominate.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Christian 
l£fe  many  gifts  of  grace  of  so  high  a  kind,  that  nothing  in 
them  depends  on  human  self-activity,  but  everything  on  the 
divine  influence — ^without  human  agency  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  God — ^he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  admitted  by 
the  general  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  human  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inspiration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passive, 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Yet  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  .certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grace,  of  such  a  kind,  is  explicable  only  ftx>m 
Montanism.  If,  in  this  treatise,  we  find  no  other  marks  of 
Montanism,  but  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  what  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tullian  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certain 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertullian,  which,  being 
rooted  in  his  whole  Christian  personality,  would  have  made 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allowed 
to  be  specially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  developed 
in  him  by  the  influence  of  Montanism.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  Tertullian,  in  this  treatise,  describes 
fiiith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  credere 
datum  est." 

While  Tertullian,  therefore,  expresses  the  consciousness  how 
far  he  was  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
describe,  he  says—"  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,  to  reason 
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about  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy ;  like  those  sick 
persons  who,  while  they  lack  health,  know  not  how  to  he 
silent  abont  its  blessings.  In  like  manner,  I,  wretched  man 
as  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  of  impatience,  mnst  needs 
sigh  for  and  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthy  state  of  patience 
which  I  possess  not,  when  I  call  to  mind,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  the  thought,  that 
the  good  health  of  £edth  and  soundness  in  the  Lord's  religion 
are  not  easily  attained  by  any  one  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertullian  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  Chiistian 
patience  from  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  and  from  the 
stupid  unfeeling  equanimity  of  a  cynic.  "  This  doctrine,"  he 
says,  ^'represents  God  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  the  Being  who  scatters  th%  dew  of  his  light  equally  over 
.the  just  and  the  imjust,  who  suffers  the  offices  of  l^e  seasons, 
the  services  of  the  elements,  and  the  tributes  of  the  whole 

creation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 

And  this  instance,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  as  it  were, 
afiur  oS,  may  perchance  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that 
are  too  high  for  us.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  the 
world  1"^  Thus  Tertullian  recognises  here,  as  also  in  other 
references  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  pointing  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  God  in  Christ 

In  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  his  soif- 
humiliation  from  the  beginning,  Tertullian  sees  an  image  of 
patierUia,  and  the  whole  life  of  Christ  appears  to  him  as  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  principle  from  which  his  appear- 
ance in  humanity  itself  proceeded.  "  God  suffers  himself  to 
he  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  tlie  time; 
and  being  bom,  endures  to  grow  up  into  youth;  and  being  ah 
.adult^  is  not  eager  to  be  known,  but  puts  a  ftirther  slight 
xq)on  himself,  and  is  baptized  by  his  own  servant,  and  repels 
jthe  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  Wlien  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Master,  teaching  man  to  escape 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
patience,  *  he  strove  not,  he  cried  not,  nor  did  any  one  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets ;  a  bruised  reed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

^ax  he  quenched  not.* He  rejected  none  who  wished 

^  Cap.  iii.  init. 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  He 
poured  out  water  to  wash  his  disciples'  feet  He  despised 
not  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  his  disciples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insolent 
town.  He  healed  the  unthankful,  and  gave  place  to  those 
who  laid  snares  for  him.  This  were  but  little,  if  he  had  not 
had  even  his  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly  pointing 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  more 
than  a  lamb  under  the  hands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if  he 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  would 
have  attended,  would  not  approve  of  a  disciple's  avenging 
Bword.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  person 

of  Malchus He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  himself  in 

the  form  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatience. 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognised 
the  Lord  :  such  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise.  The 
greatness  of  these  proofs  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refrising  belief  but  for  us  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingenious  thought  I  Those  who  from  the 
stand-point  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  patientia  as  it  was  never  found  in  himianity  before 
Christ,  the  true  impress  of  the  divine,  the  moral  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  beneath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
servant  form  of  the  sufferer  who  bore  all  sufferings  patiently, 
the  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  patientia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  unbelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  describes  patientia  as  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  Christian  cardinsd  virtue 
which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  from  that 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  this  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recognises  in  that  discourse  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
fulfils  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  As  first  by  Christ  the  living  image  of  patientia 
had  been  given,  so  first  by  Christianity  was  the  requirement 
made  for  such  a  cardinal  virtue  ;  in  place  of  that  law  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Testament  allowed  to  exist,  that 
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perfect  love,  which  endures  all  things,  which  expels  all  im- 
paUentia,  and  even  the  wish  for  retaliation, 'was  appointed. 
In  this  reference,  TertuUian  says — "Christ  has  appointed 
patience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law,  because 
this  alone  had  been  wanting  to  tiie  doctrine  of  righteousness. 
For  in  times  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
tooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil.  Patience  was 
not  yet  upon  earth,  for  faith  was  not ;  impatience,  meanwhile, 
made  use  of  the  opportunities  of  the  law ;  it  was  easy  while 
the  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent.  But  when 
he  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  gi-ace  of  faith  with 
patience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provoke 
even  by  a  word,  nor  to  say — ■/  Thou  fool  T  without  danger  of 

ike  judgment The  law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

for  Chnst  says — '  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutors,  that  ye  may  be  the 
sons  of  your  Father  in  heaven.' " 

Tertullian  further  points  out,  that  patience  must  manifest 
itaelf  in  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetous- 
ness  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another's, 
far  that  which  appears  to  be  our  own  is  another's;  for 
nothing  strictly  speaking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  God's, 
whose  also  we  are  ourselves.  We  seek  what  is  another's  when 
we  bear  impatiently  the  loss  of  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
is  disturbed  by  impatience  for  a  loss,  by  preferring  earthly  to 
heavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God ;  for  the  spirit 
which  he  has  received  from  God,  he  distrusts  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
earth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.  Let  the  whole  world  perish, 
if  only  I  gain  patience."  "Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
excusable,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
friends,  and  some  feeling  of  sorrow  is  pleaded  for.  Regard 
must  be  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  '  Let  us  not  sorrow 
as  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
For  if  we  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection,  we  believe  in  our 
own — ^we,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose  again.  Thereforo, 
since  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
for  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
grief  For  why  dost  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
Siat  thy  friend  has  perished?  Why  dost  thou  impatiently 
bear  his  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thou  believest 

VOL.  IL  X 
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win  retarn  t    What  thou  thinkeet  death,  is  settiDg  out  on 
a  journey.     He  who  goes  befofe  is  not  to  be  grieved  for,  but 
longed  for,  and  this  louging  is  to  be  tempered  with  patience. 
For  why  dost  thou  feel  excesdyely  for  his'  departure  whom 
thou  wilt  soon  follow!     Impatience  after  this  sort  is  a  bad 
omen  of  our  hope,  and  is  treacheiy  towards  our  &ith.     And 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pity. 
'I  desire,'  says  the  apostle,  'to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.'    How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Christians ! 
Therefore,  if  we  grieve  impatiently  for  those  who  have  obtained 
their  wish,  we  do  not  wish  to  obtein  it  ourselvea.''^ 

Tertullian  then  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  Christian  patience 
should  be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  &llen  brethren,  who 
by  grievous  sins  had  broken  the  baptismal  covenant'     '^  We 
must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  patience.     And  since 
it  guides  every  kind  of  salutary  discipline,  what  wonder  if  it 
ministers  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  succour  of  the 
fallen,  when  in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  separation  for  some 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
widowhood — this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  prays  for 
their  salvation  as  for  those  who  will  one  day  repent     How 
much  good  does  it  bring  to  both  ! — it  hinders  l3ie  one  from 
adultery,  it  improves  the  other.     Thus  it  appears  in  those 
holy  examples  of  patience  in  the  Lord's  parables.      The 
patience  of  the  shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  wandering  sheep. 
For  impatience  would  easily  despise  a  single  sheep.      But 
patience  undertakes  the  labour  of  seeking,  and  the  patient 
bearer  carries  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  shoulders.     The 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds  that 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  angry 
brother.     He  therefore  who  had  been  lost  is  saved  because 
he  repented,  and  his  repentance  was  not  lost  because  it  met 
with  patience.     For  what  is  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  faith, 
the  treasure  of  the  Christian  name  which  the  apostle  eulogises 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  patience?" 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  on  repentance  is  of  special 
importance  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Tertullian  wrote 
this  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that  from 
»  Cap.  ix.  *  Cap.  xiL 
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the  stand-point  of  Montanism  the  peccata  mortalta  committed 
after  baptism  were  regarded  as  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso- 
lution. Now,  if  in  the  above  passage  the  contrary  is  imphed, 
this  would  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
before  Tertullian  joined  the  Montanists.  But  two  exceptions 
may  be  taken  against  this  conclusion :  first,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  that  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  is  not  for  pec- 
cata mortalia,  but  for  the  so-called  peccata  venalia;  or, 
secondly,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Nosselt 
and  Von  Colin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
the  church  which  might  be  granted  for  such  sins,  but  only 
to  the  possibility  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
denied  that  even  those  persons  who  had  sinned  so  grievously 
after  baptism  miist  be  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to 
their  views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  patientia  in  their  conduct  towards  the  fellen  ;  only 
the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  with, 
could  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
church  could  not  be  imparted  to  them. 

But  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
small  sins,  but  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
of;  for  adultery  is  expressly  named,  which  belongs  to  the 
latter  class.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  general  the 
sins  of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
perdition  of  those  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
position, the  manner  in  which  TertuUian  expresses  himself 
implies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
repentance.  The  whole  tone  of  his  discourse  proves  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  which  the 
fallen  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partakers  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  It  appears  that  Tertullian  wished  to  con- 
trast the  patientia,  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
impatientia  of  the  too  strict.  The  impatience  of  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable  reminds  him  of  the  want  of  forbearing 
patience  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
he  adduces  as  instances  of  patience  exactly  those  parables  the 
application  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
the  subject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
writings.  Still,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Montanist 
doctrine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriage,  is  to  be  foxmd 
here.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. .  It  only  amounts  to 
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this,  that  when  married  persons  have  separated  on  account  of 
adultery  committed  by  one  of  them,  the  party  separating  is 
not  justified  in  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Patientia  is  to 
be  here  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  has 
to  lament  the  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  other  party,  by 
not  contracting  a  new  marriage,  but  still  seeing  in  ^e  fallen 
an  object  of  conjugal  afifection,  praying  for  their  salvation  and 
being  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Without 
being  a  Montanist,  TertuUian  could  believe  that  this  might 
be  iuierred  from  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  compared  with 
1  Cor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  would  hannonize  better  with 
the  stem  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  marriage  imion  among  Christians ;  so  that  instead 
of  our  being  obhged  to  explain  and  defend  lids  statements  on 
the  groimd  of  his  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in  this 
earlier  tone  of  his  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for  his 
later  Montanist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given,  when  Tertullian  commends  as  an  effect  of  patientiaj 
that  a  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  such  a  second  marriage 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  those 
things  which  denote  a  higher  degree  of  Christian  perfection, 
but  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined. 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  connected 
with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  blessing  pronoxmced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  patientia  in  the 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection. 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life  preceding  Mon- 
tanism, which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  been 
easily  produced  in  the  first  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montanism 
in  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  o{  patientia  in 
times  of  persecution.  "  The  patience  of  the  flesh  fights  in  perse- 
cutions. If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  cigainst  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains,  the 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  ground,  and  in 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  the  trial  of  felicity,  to  the 
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opportunity  of  the  second  baptism,  to  the  ascent  itself  of  the 
divine  seat,  no  patience  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  body." 
TertuUian  here  describes  the  successive  stages  in  which  pati- 
entia  verifies  itself  under  persecution.  The  highest  stage  is 
that  of  martyrdom.  But  he  does  not  require  that  a  Christian 
should  give  himself  up  to  martyrdom.  He  considers  even 
flight  under  persecution,  by  which  the  Christian  at  once  fulfils 
the  duty  of  preserving  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  faith,  as  a 
Christian  act,  by  which  patientia  is  proved  A  Montanist 
would  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 

Had  TertuUian  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  he 
have  omitted,  as  he  described  the  progress  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  in  patientia,  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
it  in  the  Montanist  connexion  of  ideas,  the  still  further  pro- 
gress •in  it  made*  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete? 
He  closes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
of  patience  and  its  agency  : — "  She  fortifies  faith,  guides  peace, 
aids  love,  promotes  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  a£&xes  the 
seal  to  a  full  confession  ;'*  (no  doubt  e^ojjLoXoyrjtng  is  here  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  church-repentance,  and  TertuUian  would 
hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  a 
repentance  which  would  lead  to  absolution;  if,  therefore,  he 
had  not  at  that  time  assented  to  the  current  church  prin- 
ciples ;) — "  she  controls  the  flesh,  preserves  the  spirit,  bridles 
the  tongue,  holds  back  the  hand,' treads  underfoot  tempta- 
tions, drives  away  scandals,  consummates  martyrdom,  consoles 
the  poor  man,  moderates  the  rich,  strains  not  the  weak,  wears 
not  out  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
commends  the  slave  to  his  master,  and  his  master  to  God; 
adorns  the  woman,  approves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
praised  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  aged,  is  beautiful  in 
every  sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now  !  if  we  can  describe  her 
looks  and  demeanour.  Her  countenance  is  tranquil  and 
placid ;  her  forehead  clear  and  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
giief  or  anger;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  unknit,  her  eyes 
directed  downwards  in  hmnility,  not  in  grief ;  her  mouth  is 
sealed^with  the  honour  of  taciturnity ;  her  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  unanxious  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
quently shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  defiance ;  her 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  white  garment,  fitting  close  to  the 
body,  not  blown  about  nor  soiled ;  for  she  sits  on  the  throne 
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of  his  most  mild  and  gentle  spirit  ^o  is  not  gathered  in  the 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  dond,  but  is  of  tender  serenity^ 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  Kings 
xix.  11.)  For  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter.  Patience. 
When,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends,  Patience  is  his 
iDBeparable  companion.  K  we  admit  her  not  with  the  Spirit, 
wiU  he  always  remain  with  us  )  Nay,  I  know  not  whether 
he  will  continue  any  longer — without  his  companion  and 
handmaid  he  must  necessarily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  bear 
it  alone,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  the 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  patience,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian ;  not  like  the  patience  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  &lse  and  shamefuL"  After  contrasting  divine 
patience  with  its  caricature  in  the  endurance  practised  by 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  ''  Let  us  love  the 
patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Chnst  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  himself  paid  for  us.  Let  us  ofifer  to  him  the 
patience  of  the  spirit,  the  patience  of  the  flesh,  we  that  believe 
m  the  resurrection  of  the  fle^  and  of  the  spirit." 

In  respect  of  that  mild  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  the 
greatest  remove  from  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  (Be  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  on  Patience 
(De  Fatientia).  When  we  distinguish  in  TertuUian's  iife 
epochs  of  a  freer  and  milder,  as  well  as  of  a  more  severe  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  his  stem  and 
rough  nature  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transforming  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwards 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  Tertullian  iii  his  concep- 
tions of  Christianity  to  Montanism,  and  imder  that  system 
attained  to  stni  greater  vigour; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings,  let  it  follow  the  treatise  on  Patience,  and 
regard  both  as  productions  of  this  first  epoch; — or,  we  must 
admit,  that  Tertullian  at  a  later  period  had  stripped  off  his 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  liberal  in  his 
Christian  disposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  belong 
to  the  later  epoch.  We  might  deem  the  latter  supposition 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historical 
basis.  Meanwhile  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
in  distinguishing  according  to  such  internal  marks,  various 
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epochs  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  man ;  -whether  wo 
ought  not  rather  to  assume  that  there  were  some  special 
moments  when  the  transforming  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  ascendency — ^as  in  the  life  of  every  one  certain  moments 
may  occur  when  the  Christian  spirit  penetrates  more  freely 
and  manifests  itself  in  a  more  generous  efiPusion.  However 
that  may  be,  this  treatise  on  Prayer  is  an  important  memo- 
rial of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montanism. 
He  was  impelled  by  his  living  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Christianity,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
exhibit  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lord's  VisLjer  the  essence  of 
Christian  prayer,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  prayer  for 
Christians,  to  describe  the  right  disposition  from  which 
Christian  prayer  must  proceed,  and  to  warn  against  several 
superstitious  tendencies  of  heathen  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  Christianity. 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  so  Tertullian  begins,  "pre- 
scribed for  us,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  behoved  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
garment."  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point must,  as  Tertullian  thinks,  be  especially  apparent  in 
the  method  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  distinguished  the 
two  stand-points  of  religious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  says  that  in  part  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point was  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circum- 
oision ;  in  part  its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
law  j  in  part  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Chnstian  faith  itself.^  He  therefore 
assumes  here  a  continuous  development  of  the  faith  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  All  has  been  transformed  from 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual.  These  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Tertullian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  pursued  them  to 
their  logical  consequences  he  would  have  been  led  to  a  more 
correct  conception  of  many  particulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points 
which  already  had  become  too  prevalent.  He  considers  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testament 

1  "Ceterum  quicquid  retro  fuerat  aut  demntatum  est,  ut  circumcisio ; 
aat  Buppletum,  ut  reliqua  lex;  aut  impletum,  ut  prophetia;  aut  per* 
fectum,  ut  fi  iea  ipsa."    Cap.  L 
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development  to  the  New.  He  had  drawn  up  a  particular 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples,  suited  to  his  peculiar  stand- 
point ;  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  him  must 
everything  terminate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  could 
not  be  retained.  Referring  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relation  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Christ's  appearance  generally,  that  "  the 
whole  work  of  the  forerunner  with  the  Spirit  itself  must  pass 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  already  the  germ  of  those 
peculiai*  views  which  TertuUian  afterwards  developed  more 
folly  as  a  Montanist,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  John  was  only  preparatory  and  fragmentary,  this 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
the  frdness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  the  illimiination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  became  perplexed  about  him.  But  had  Ter- 
tuUian been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  he  could  not,  when 
treating  of  the  various  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  the  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete. 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  praying  that  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayer  itself 
in  its  separate  parts.  He  first  notices  the  exhortation  to  pray 
in  secret.  This  should  serve,  as  he  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  eye  and  ear  of  Almighty  God  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  us  to  ofier  our  devotions  to  him  alone  whom  we  believe 
to  see  and  hear  everywhere.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in  prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  men  should  not  apply  to  the 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  people  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  fulness 
of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fact  an  epitome  {breviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel. 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself  "  This,"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  God,  and  the  dignity 
of  faith.  That  we  can  caU  God  our  Father  is  gained  for  us 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  *To  them  who  believe  on  him  he 
gave  power  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'    How 
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very  fi^equently  has  the  Lord  called  Grod  our  Father;  yea 
and  has  taught  us  to  call  no  one  father  on  earth  but  only 

Him  whom  we  have  in  heaven The  name  of  God  the 

Father  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
concerning  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revealed  in  the  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Father."*  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I 
am  come  in  the  Father's  name,"  John  v.  43  ;  and,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name ;"  and,  "  I 'have  manifested  thy  name  unto' 
men,"  John  xvii.  6.  "  We  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  God, 
as  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  be  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  unless  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
becoming  that  God  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 
fits  When  has  not  the  name  of  God  been  holy  and 

sanctified  by  himself,  since  he  of  himself  sanctifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say,  Holy,  holy, 
holy !  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  angels  if  we  so 
deserve,  learn  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  the  source 
of  future  glory.  Thus  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  we  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Him,  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  yet  awaits,  that  we  may  obey  this  command  in  prajnng 

for  all,  even  for  our  enemies. *  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  success  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  will  may  be  done  in  all  men."  Tertullian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  flesh  and  spirit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
same,  that  God's  will  may  be  done  in  us  on  earth,  that  it  may 

'  "Jam  enim  Filius  novum  Patris  nomen  est.*'  In  the  first  edition 
I  considered  an  emendation  necessary  of  this,  certainly,  rather  obscure 
expression.  I  proposed  to  read,  "Jam  enim  Filius  Patris  nomen  est." 
Yet  I  now  consider  this  correction  as  not  necessary  or  sufficiently 
justified.  The  words  of  Tertullian  may  bo  so  understood  that  since 
Christ  has  revealed  himself  to  men  simply  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
father  and  son  are  correlative  ideas,  the  new  specific  relation  of  God  as 
father  to  tho.)e  who  become  his  children  through  Christ  his  Son,  was 
thereby  introduced. 
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hereniler  be  done  in  heaven  also.  "  But  what  does  God  will, 
eacepting  that  we  should  walk  according  to  his  rule?  "We 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  supply  us  with  the  substance 
and  power  of  domg  his  wiU,  that  we  may  be  saved  both  in 
heaven  ajid  earth,  because  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  has 
adopted  is  the  sum  of  his  wiU.  This  is  that  wiU  of  God 
which  the  Lord  has  ftdminiBtered  by  preaching,  working,  and 
enduring.  For  thus  he  himself  said,  he  did  not  Ai»  own  leiil, 
hvt  his  FaUier's  ;  without  doubt)  what  he  did  was  the  wiO  of 
tho  Father,  to  whicli  as  to  an  example  we  are  now  called  that 
we  may  preach,  and  work,  and  endure,  even  unto  death. 
That  we  may  be  nblo  to  &lfil  these  things  the  will  of  God  is 
ncoeBBnry."  In  these  words  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  neoesaity  of  divine  graoe.  "  When  we  say,  '  Thy 
will  be  done,'  even  in  this  we  ™h  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  i'^  no  evil  in  God's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
descrU  uf  each,  it  ba  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  saying  we 
forewarn  oui-selves  for  endurance.  The  Lord  also  when  he 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  flesh,  the  infirmity  of  the 
flesh  with  the  reality  of  suffering,  '  Father,'  Bud  he, '  let  this 
cup  pass  away  j'  then  recollecting  himself  '  not  my  wiU,  but 
thine  be  done,' 

"  Also  the  prayer  -  Thy  kii^;dom  come,'  is  to  be  vmderstood 
like  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  God  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings !  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him."  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  God's  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  rcmar^ble  contrast  is  presented  in  Tertullian  Imnaelf. 
"We  have  seen  that  in  his  Apology  he  distinctly  specifies  as  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  on  account  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  on 
the  contrary,  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
prayer  by  Christians.  Whatever  stood  in  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  absolutely  unchristian.  "  Where- 
fore, if  the  appearing  of  God's  kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  can  some  pray  for  a 
lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  the  consummation 
of  the  agef    We  wish  to  re^  earlier,  and  not  to  serve  longer. 
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Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord, 

oflFer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  fruition  of  our  hope 

Yes,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angels,  for  which  we  struggle ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray." 
We  here  recognise  in  Tertullian,  who  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  advocated  both  this  view  and  the  other,  a  con- 
trariety of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tone  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  fkith  and  of  child-like  love. 
The  believing  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love,  immixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  mode  of  contemplating  the  future,  the  soul  is 
strained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfulness  of  the  interval  which  separates  iiie  present  from  the 
last  glorious  future,  presses* too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
allow  of  her  surrendering  herself  to  the  joyful  prospect  that 
forms  the  final  aim  of  all  her  aspirations.  The  chUd-like 
relation  is  disturbed  and  infringed  by  the  legal  stand-point. 

Tertullian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  "  after  heavenly 
things — ^that  is,  after  the  name  of  God,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^there  is  a  place  found  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants.'*  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  because  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life ;','  that  is,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  imderstood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them;  the  petition  for  continuous  spiritual  commimion 
with  Christ  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa^ 
rable  union  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justification  for  always  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thusjto  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sanctifying  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  supper  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific*  from  that  divine  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ought  to  exist  throughout  the 
whole  life  of  a  Christian.  From  this  passage  two  things  are 
evident,  that  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  manner  in  which 

^  Cap.  vi.    "  Itaque  petendo  panem  quotidianum  perpetuitatem  pos- 
tnlamus  in  Christo  et  indiyiduitatexn  a  corpore  ejus." 
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Christ  communicates  himself  in  the  sapper  by  a  certain 
bodily  contact^  from  the  supernatural  spiritual  communion 
with  him  as  embracing  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  yet 
(secondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  he 
thus  describes  the  pai'ticipation  of  Christ  in  the  supper: 
•'Tum  quod  et  corpus  ejus  in  pane  censetiu*."*  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  words  of  the  institution.  We  notice  this  in  passing, 
because  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel  more  fiilly, 
Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  connexion  with  the 
general  development  of  this  doctrine. 

From  the  communicative  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  refer,  TertuUian  passes  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  reference  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  petitions  coiTespond. 
"  It  follows,  that  having  noticed  the  liberality  of  God,  we 
should  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  For  what  would  bodily 
nourishment  profit,  if  we  are  reckoned  in  reference  to  them 
as  a  bull  for  sacrifice  ?  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  therefore,  'Forgive  us  our  debts.* 
Prayer  for  forgiveness  is  a  confession,  for  he  that  asks  forgive- 
ness, confesses  transgression.  Thus  is  repentance  shown 
acceptable  to  God,  because  he  prefers  it  to  the  death  of  a 
sinner  ....  For  the  completeness  of  so  brief  a  prayer,  that 
we  may  pray  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for  their 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temptation/  that 
is,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts  ....  This  is 
explained  by  the  next  clause,  *but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.' "  After  this  explanation  of  the  Loixi's  Pmyer,  Teilullian 
says,  "  God  alone  can  teach  us  how  he  would  have  us  pray. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  prayer,  ordained  by  himself,  and 
animated  by  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  proceeded 
from  his  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  heaven, 
commending  to  the  Father  what  the  Son  has  taught." 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  disposition  that  is  suitable  for 
prayer,  he  thus  speaks  : — "  The  exercise  of  prayer  ought  to 
be  free,  not  only  from  anger,  but  from  all  dicorder  of  mind 
whatever,  being  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  whom  it  is  sent.  For  a  polluted  spirit  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged by  a  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  sad  spirit  by  a  joyful  one,  nor 
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a  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receives  an  adversary ; 
no  one  admits  any  save  a  compeer." 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
position necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasion  to  enter  his 
protest  against  many  superstitious  practices  which  had  foimd 
their  way  among  Christians  from  the  Jews  and  heathens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.  "  What  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  "  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hands 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foul  ]  when  even  for  the 
hands  themselves  spiritual  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  felsehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
ings, idolatry,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  the  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  the 
hands.  This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
stitiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
washing  the  whole  body.  But  the  hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  washed  with  the  whole  body  in  Christ ;" 
that  is,  if  we  only  preserve  the  purification  granted  to  the 
whole  man  through  Christ,  henceforth  every  thing  will  be 
pure.  The  hands  require  no  special  purifying.  In  all  this 
we  recognise  the  pure  Christian  element  of  Tertullian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  observe  in  him,  and  which  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montanism.  The  internal  free  Christian  spirit  in 
Tertullian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
vity that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christianity.  "  Such  things  are 
to  be  set  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  superstition,  being 
affected  and  forced,  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curious  than 
rational  service,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
us  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  ^  He  therefore  mai'ks  that 
element  of  externality  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  prayer 
— the  practice  of  throwing  off  the  pcenula  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  on  their  seal-rings 
before  their  idols.*     As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

'  "  Hujusmodi  enim  non  religioni  sed  superstitioni  deputantur,  affeo- 
tata  et  coacta  et  curiosi  potius  quam  rationalis  officii,  eerie  vel  eo  cogr- 
ccnda,  quod  gentilibus  adsequent." 

2  See  Apulcius  dc  Magia :  **  Morem  mihi  habeo,  quoquo  earn,  Simula* 
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wishes  to  gain  acceptance  with  God  and  man,  easify  joins 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
many,  who  hj  their  outcries  and  outward  gestures  made  a 
show  of  their  devotions.  Tertullian  declared  himself  strongly 
againt  all  this — "  The  puhlican  who,  not  only  in  his  prayer;, 
but  in  his  looks,  was  humble  and  dejected,  went  down  justified 
rather  than  that  most  impudent  Pharisee.  God  as  he  is  the  be- 
holder, BO  also  he  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  yoice,  but  of  tho  heart 

As  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heayen,  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system,  so  from  the  first 
these  were  regarded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — as  rooted  in  Commimion  with  Christ;  to  follow 
tho  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in  and 
witli  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  central 
point  of  the  Christian  festivals.  A  general  fast  corresponded 
to  tho  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  and  for  communion  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  tlie  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
tho  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  till  the  efiusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  tho  only  regular  church  &st,  in 
support  of  which  Matt.  ix.  15  was  erroneously  appealed  to, 
and  in  tho  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  diflcront  churches.  The  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
sovenil  laws  relative  to  fasts,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  tho  existing  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.  TertuUian  here 
showed  himself  not  yet  disposed  to  Montanism. 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age,  the  beautiful 
custom  existed  of  closing  all  their  meetings  for  prayer  with 
tlio  kias  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.  The  common  eleva- 
tion of  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  hearts 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.  But  now 

crum  aliciguB  del  inter  libellos  conditum  gestare,  eique  diebus  certis 
thuro  ot  mero  ei  aliquando  yictimis  supplicare.'*  How  similar  to  later 
Hupcratitions  in  reference  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin !  As  the  images 
of  tho  false  gods  were  so  common  on  the  seal-rings,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  Padagogus  forbids  Christians  expressly  wearing  such 
rings.  According  to  Clement,  Pythagoras  in  order  to  coant«rwork  tho 
superstition  thaicleaTes  to  objects  of  sense,  had  spoken  against  the  seal- 
*ing8  ornamented  with  images  of  idola.  Abuct^Kiop  fj^  ^pu»y  fi-rfi^ 
9VS  adrots  /Tx^^Kfcnrtiy  0cwv.    Strom,  y.  f.  559. 
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there  were  for  indiyiduals  freely  chosen  days  for  festing  and 
penitence.  If  at  such  seasons  they  jomed  in  the  general  dovo- 
tionsi,  many  believed  that  they  conld  not  partake  of  this 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
days  of  festing  and  penitence.  Tertullian  blamed  this  scrupu- 
losity, so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifully  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  the  seal  of 
prayer  (signaculum  orcUionis).  "  What  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  separated  from  the  holy  kiss?  ....  What  sort  of 
sacrifice  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  peace  1  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  our  conduct  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more  powerful  than  the  observance  of  the  precept  by  which 
we  are  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  by  withhold- 
ing the  kiss  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  remembrance 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  appointed  for  prayer-meetings ;  and  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  peculiar  wants,  were  accustomed  as  a 
self-imposed  duty,  without  any  legal  compulsion,  to  fast  for 
a  certain  time.^  At  these  prayer-meetings  the  Lord's  supper 
was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  believed 
that  this  participation  of  the  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  fasting,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institution,  all  the  members  of  the  chiu-ch  partook  of  the 
holy  supper,  those  who  did  not  partake  of  it,  were  known  to 
abstain  on  account  of  their  fasting.  This  also  Tertullian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressed  himself  pointedly  against  it.  "Does 
then  the  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  God,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  God  ?  WiU  not  thy  station  be  more 
solemn,  if  thou  standest  at  the  altar  of  God  V*  (In  this  passage 
the  metaphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  for  the  first  time  appears 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.)  TertuUian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  uniting  the  two,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion, and  yet  not  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  account  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  partake  of  it,  but  keep  the 
consecrated  bread  by  itself  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fast 

*  On  the  dies  siationum,  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  the  statio 
TmUtoriMfBfi  Tertullian  himself  describes  it;  "Statio do milltariexemplo 
nomen  accipit,  nam  et  militia  Dei  smnus." 
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was  over.  This  passage  is  in  sereral  respects  a  remarkaUs 
one  We  obeerre  here  a  custom  of  ivhich  we  frequently  find 
traces  in  Teitullian,  and  which  is  foonded  on  a  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  thing  represented  to  the  sym- 
bols of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  Howerer  Tertullian  m^gihfe 
otherwise  hare  thought^  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events;,  that 
externality,  in  yirtue  of  which  that  was  transferred  to  the 
outward  element  which  should  only  haTe  been  expressed  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  all  its  parts.  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  once 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  efficacy  was  ascribed. 
Hence  the  custom  of  taking  away  the  consecrated  bread  as 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laying 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participation  of  one 
element  of  the  holy  supper  separated  from  participation  of 
the  other. 

When  Tertullian  in  this  treatise  speaks  of  usages  which 
differed  in  different  churches,  he  passes  judgment  with  a 
moderation  which  would  little  suit  the  legal  spirit  of  Monta- 
nism.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  married  women,  but  virgins  should  appear 
veiled  in  the  diurch.'  But  on  this  point  he  spoke  with  a 
discretion  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
Montanist  who  depended  not  on  his  own  intelligence,  but  on 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  while  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  have  appealed  in  the  examination  of  a  dispu* 
table  opinion  to  this  divine  dedsiou,  he  here  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons.*     On  this 

^  To  this  custom  wc  shall  hare  occasioiL  to  refer  in  our  notice  of 
TcTtullian's  book  on  the  subject,  that  we  maj  not  interrupt  the  con- 
nexion here,  nor  repeat  what  has  been  alreadj  said.  We  would  here 
notice  a  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in 
relation  to  a  xiew  taken  of  it  by  Tertullian.  which  we  have  alreadj 
given.  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  symbol  of  thA 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  sex,  by  which  they  were  to  honour 
the  presence  of  the  good  spirits ;  but  here  he  understands  by  the  angels, 
the  evil  angels,  the  fallen  spirits,  and  applies  to  them  the  representation 
which  was  taken  from  Gen.  tL  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  shame  would  protect 
the  Tirgins  against  the  plots  of  the  fallen  spirits,  since  such  had  once 
mixed  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

'  How  could  he  as  a  Montanist,  whilst  following  the  utterances  of  the 
raraclete,  say,  *•  In  so  great  a  Tarie:y  of  usages  it  would  appear  impu- 
vlout,  if  so  inconsidoniLblc  a  man  &s  I  am  weie  to  examine  these  things 
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(XJenmon  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tertullian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tradition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
progressive  church  development.   "  But  let  no  one  think  that 
she"  (the  married  woman)  "  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
prodeoessor.  Many  persons  surrender  their  own  understanding 
and  its  firmness  to  the  practice  of  others.*'    We  here  see  Ter- 
tullian coming  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  bishops,  who 
appealed  to  tiie  authority  of  their  predecessors.      In  this 
manner  it  was  possible  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  who  were  accustomed  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

Tertullian  showed  this  moderation  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  difference  of  usage,  in  which,  however,  he 
might  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone,  since  he  had  the  whole 
Western  church  in  its  fiivour.     The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
fasting  was  allowed  upon  it,  and  persons  prayed  not  kneeling 
but  standing  upright.     In  addition,  it  was  also  believed  that 
persons  should  abstain  from  all  labour  on  Sundays,  a  regula* 
tion  based  on  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  God,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  original 
Christian  conception  of  it;  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
Tertullian: — "We  ought  to  guard  against  every  posture  of 
painfiilness,  and  to  forbear  offices,  putting  off  even  business, 
lest  we  give  place  to  the  deviL"  Tertullian  therefore  regarded 
the  temptation  to  labour  on  Sunday  as  proceeding  from  Satan. 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  East  there  was  still  in  connexion 
with  Judaism  a  special  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  Sunday.     In  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  no  scruple  was  felt 
to  &st  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  sometimes  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to  Judaism.     Now  as 
some  members  of  Oriental  churches  where  that  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  commu- 
nities, and  continued  their  wonted  custom,  or  wished  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  one,  controversies  arose 

afresh  after  the  holy  apostle ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impudent  if  it  were  only 
agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle." — "  Varietas  observationum 
effidt^  post  sanctissimum  apostolum  nos  vel  mazime  nullius  loci 
homines  impudenter  retractare,  nisi  quod  nonimpudenter,  si  secondaia 
apostolum  retractemus." 

VOL.  IL  Y 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  warmly  interested  in  the 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  som.ething 
Jewisli  in  placing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  load  their  opponents  with  a  variety 
pf  consequences  deducible,  as  they  affirmed,  from  the  practice. 
But  TertuUian,  with  greater  libei-ality  of  mind,  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  "the  Lord  will  grant  his  grace  that  they 
may  either  yield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  oflfence 
to  others."  * 

Tei-tuUian  recognises  that  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
stand-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  from  the  elements 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  asserts  that 
prayer  is  not  confined  to  any  time  or  any  place.  "Concerning 
times  of  prayer  nothing  at  all  is  prescribed,  imless  simply  to 
pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  But  how  in  every  place, 
when  we  are  prohibited  in  public?  *  In  every  place,'  be  says, 
where  opportunity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  For 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  was  done 
by  the  apostles,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Acts  xvi.  25)  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who  in  the  ship  celebrated  the  Eucharist*  in  the 
presence  of  all."  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  TertuUian  declares  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  still 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  something  determined  in 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  from 
■yorldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  to 
adhere  to  the  three  daily  hours  of  prayer  customary  among 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelve, 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  tlie  New  Testament ; 
besides,  according  to  ancient  usage,  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  at  night.  TertuUian,  agreeably  to  the  Christian 
prinjciple  of  transforming  aU  earthly  things  by  a  reference  to 
fl^  divine,  desired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  life  should 
In  fMfflctified  by  prayer.     Although  this  might  become  mere 

1  **  Dominus  dabit  gratiam  suam,  ut  aut  ccdant  aut  ^sine  aUonim 

ndalo  Bententia  sua  utantur."    Cap.  xviii. 
The  Lord's  supper  is  not  referred  to  in  Acts  xxvii.  35 ;  but  the  frec- 
of  Tertullian*s  mind  in  so  understanding  it  is  worthy  of  notice. 
"Nonenim  contra  prseceptum  reputatur  ab  apostolis  factum,  qui 
rcere,  audientibus  custodiis,  orabant  et  cancbant  Deo,  apud  Paulum, 
n  navi  coram  omnibus  eucharistiam  fecit." 
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mechanism^  yet  there  is  an  important  Christian  principle 
inYolved,  from  which  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  sa^ 
that  beUavers  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  food;  without  £btBt 
praying,  for  w^uch  he  gives  this  reason, — "  The  refreshment 
4iid  nourishment  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earih.'*^ 
"  Dismiss  not  without  prayer,  a  brother  who  has  entered  thy 
house.  '  Thou  hast  seen,'  saith  he,  '  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
seen  thy  Lord.'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  he  be  an  angel. 
liTeither  should  he  partake  of  earthly  refreshment  before 
heavenly  from  the  brethren  who  receive  him."  * 

He  points  out  in  what  manner  prayer  is  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  Christians.  "  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abolished  the  ancient  sacrifices.  '  To  what  purpose,'  saith 
He,  *is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  imto  meV  (Isa.  i.  11.) 
But  what  God  requires,  the  Gospel  teaches.  *The  hour 
oometh,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit.'  We  are  the  true 
wor^ippers  and  the  true  priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit, 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  the  prayer  peculiar  and  acceptable  to 
Opdy  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himself.  This,  devoted  by  the  whole  heart,  fed  liy  faith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pure  by  chastity, 
crowned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  of  God, 
with  the  train  of  good  works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  from  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  thQ  prayer  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in  truth — ^that  prayer 
which  he  has  required  1  We  read,  and  hear,  and  believe  how 
gEeat  are  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy."  We  recognise  in  these 
^pressions  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
)iood  and  the  universal  sacrifice ;  we  see  how  fkr  the  writer 
Btill  was  from  holding  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  priesthood  and 
fr  sacrifice  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  and  hence  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
feference  to  an  altar  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  deyelpps  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  the  peculiar  power 

*  'fPriora  etiam  habendai  Runt  spiritus  refrigcria  quam  camis,  ct 
piiora  coelestia  quam  terrena."    Cap.  xxv. 

'  Tertnllian  infomiB  us  that  often  after  praying,  Christians  Fang  the 
hallelujah  and  similar  psalms,  in  the  closing  words  of  which  those  who 
yere  present  responded. 
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opcBle!  ItdocmotplMedieAi^cfdieDevmdie 
cf  die  flsmo,  (Dam.  isL  3&)  nor  tkmt  tfce  mooAs  «r 
]ioo%  (DuL  tL)  ncr  bnii^  die  dnner  of  natiGB  to  die 
Imgijy  (2  Kings  it.  ;)  die  gnee  nwdwifcA  tikfli  snf  no 
flBDie  €£  waSenn^  but  it  anus  vidt  fmlniimce  men  wbo  am 
aufriiiig,  iedaB^  and  gUCTiug;  bj  its  power  it  enfaiign 
gmecvtiaat  fiddi  marbofv  ^iiat  it  oboins  fivmtiiB  Lovd, 
Imoving  vliat  it  nflfcn  ftr  tbe  name  cf  God.  In  time  past 
pnmr  bnxi^bt  down  phgnei^  vonted  boadle  annies^  lavivulad 
bcncfidal  nimi  But  now  die  pEner  cf  zi^bteomnem  tnrm 
mmj  all  die  vnth  cf  God,  ke^a  vatdi  ftr  fnmiif^  anppli- 
calm  fijr  penecntonL  la  it  vondeffid  diat  diat  eoold  extort 
frifstial  vatei%  vludi  eoold  bring  dom  final  ftayer  ia  die 
onlf  thing  that  oonqaeD  God.  But  Cfaiirt  kw  that  it  ondd 
vock  no  ilL  He  Ina  cuuiaiediyi  it  all  power  fir  good. 
Thcfefoie  it  knom  nothing  mdem  to  call  bnck  the  aoida  of 
die  departed  from  the  waj  cf  death  itid^  to  icnoiate  die 
veaky  to  heal  the  adL,  to  pmge  the  poanrnd,  to  open  tibe 
priaon-doon,  to  looaen  the  bonds  of  the  JmrncmL  It  wiwhpH 
a»aj  mns,  it  repels  temptadoDa^  it  extingiiiabes  peoecutioDfl^ 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delists  the  nu^Danimoni^  it 
brings  back  trsTeUers,  it  sills  varesy  it  coofimnds  robbers^  it 
nonnshes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  np  the  fidkOy 
it  props  the  falling  it  pnaer^es  the  standii^.  IVayer  is  die 
bolwaik  of  fidth ;  oar  arms  and  ireapc»is  against  the  adrersaiyy 
idio  iratches  us  ou  ereiy  side.  Theref<»ey  let  ns  nerer  waUL 
nnarmed.  B j  day  let  ns  remember  oar  station,  by  night  our 
vatdL  Under  the  arms  of  prayer  kt  ns  gnard  the  standard 
of  our  general;  praying  let  us  await  the  trumpet  of  the 
angeL"  He  then  points  out  the  symbols  that  are  to  be  found 
throughout  nature  of  the  creation  |«aying  to  the  Creator,  and 
mysy  ^  All  the  angels  pray.  Eyery  creature  prays.  The  cattle 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  knees,  and  iBsoing 
from  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  loc^  \r^  to  heaTea 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  ertend  the 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  which  seem 
a  prayer."*    In  this  passage  several  expressions  may  offend  a 
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sober  understanding  and  a  classical  taste;  but  it  is  based  on 
the  truth  of  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  life  of  nature  from 
the  depths  of  Christian  feeling,  the  effort  of  the  spirit  to  con- 
ceive itself  symbolically  in  nature.  TertuUian  closes  with  the 
words,  "What  more  then  can  I  say  concerning  the  duty  of 
prayer?  Even  the  Lord  himself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  now  proceed  to  Tertullian's  work  "  On  Baptism."  It 
strictly  belongs  to  the  class  of  his  dogmatic  writings ;  but 
since  it  contains  many  particulars  relating  to  subjects  of 
Christian  and  church  life,  and  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
another  work  belonging  to  this  division,  we  have  determined 
to  place  it  here. 

TertuUian  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tians, and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  discriminate  its 
true  import ;  what  was  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  administration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believers  for  rightly  understanding  their  faith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  accoimt  of  it.  The  general  principle  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  dogmatic  knowledge  to  faith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augustine,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  particular  subject.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  institution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 

'  to  experience  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
and  then  they  should  advance  to  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  such  a  divine  institution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it ; — first  of  all  the  credere,  then  the  intelligere}  TertuUian 
had  specially  in  view  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  consciousness  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  this  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  divine  institution  for  all  ages,  not 
only  in  aU  parts  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  variance  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  the  most  pai*t  on  this  question.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  communion  with 

.Christ ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  as 
well  as  from  the  power  of  the  hylistio  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  party  who  by  their  opposition  against  nature  and 

'  Cap.  X.    "Non  intelligentes,  quia  nee  credentes.    Kos  porro  qnan- 
tula  tide  suinus,  tautulp  et  intenecti;  pQssumus  aestimare," 


to  ft  wyctMwi  €■  <mIw« 
It  is  ^oobtfid 


I's  iiwlBnttww  cf  it^ 
Gnoitic  pgpiffpfat  She  bdonged  to  a  aeei  of  GigamML 
JuBoraiflip  to  SOUK  tini  ms  wHitMil  vzIa  uw  ftioBtic  fleet  oT 
Cmftw.  Tlie  name  ii  bo  jtguumJ  for  fte  idfentit^; 
it  would  lie  fir  man  atftanal  to  at^pon  Aal  the  oaeb 
aset  <rf  ilie  CjjiHiHB  hud.  httst  flnrtaiken  for  fbtdt 
of  Gnmtea.  tiiaa  tint  die  BBme  GnaiieB  l^d  been  alterad  to 
rii|flniffH;  snoe  the  name  Cain  was  anherallj'  kiantn,  aad 
4ke  fleet  nnned  after  himaraL  onaeeowflBl  oCname^  pectiliaiEl^ 


ofiooB.  Bat  flB  the  CandfoB  acre  of  a  w3d  iawtiral  qniH^ 
iamltin^  ell  monbtr,  it  is  not  jebiiaiile  timt  TertoDiBn  wooll 
wink  flodi  a  sect  ueauiiai^  cf  a  ipecHl  lefiitaiioiL  Sttt  if 
anj'  cne  iJiOBlii  sar,  as  it  laight  be  aaud,  that  the  lefulatkRli 
of  Ae  icaswi  flUeged  flgsiiifrt  biptiBn  bj*  this  fltoet  vas  oliljr 
laganira  It  him.  as  a  floeondaiy  —^i^lff^  ana  tiiat  he  oilH^ 
availed  liimylf  of  iLa  o|ipcirtnnrtT  to  diacnsBihe  whole  doe- 
iiinfl  of  iMjilWiii  in  a  aeparate  treatiBe^  fltiD  it  is  vaj  flat*- 
piain^  that  he  makes  no  aSoaiflii  ahaleicr  to  Afr  other 
dbommable  tenets  of  this  sect  Moieorer^  it  is  not  probable  ^ 
that  a  female  bdoogiEg  to  sodi  a  sect  sho^ild  hare  met  with  * 
flo  mndi  fin'oor  among  the  Christians  at  Cartlu^ ;  we  most 
then  admit  that  she  had  gained  access  br  keepng  bac^  the 
peculiarities  of  her  sect,  and  br  pretending  an  adherence  to 
the  Tiews  preralent  in  the  chnrdi,  in  order  to  dear  the  waj 
fiir  herself  And  certainlT  it  cazmot  be  denied  that  the  (jrnosticB 
often  misled  persons  by  sach  means.  The  same  explanation 
mnst  also  be  given  of  the  reasons  against  baptism  brongfat 
forward  br  this  female,  since  they  contain  nothing  necessarilj 
€hio6tic.  The  appeal  to  Abraham  s  being  jnsdfied  br  his 
fidth,  is  qnite  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect ;  for 
this  anti-Jewish  tendencr  chcoe  for  its  heroes  exactlr  those 
persons  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  thel 
worst  light  as  the  strong  spirits  who  wonld  not  submit  them- 
flelres  to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Demiurgns  :  and  the  per- 

9  commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rejected  by  it. 

linite  female  wonld  indeed  hare  acknowledged  Paul  as 
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ihe  bnly  genaine  Apostle;  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  as 
Judaizing  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertullian  men- 
tions against  the  necessiiy  of  baptism,  proceeded  from  Quin- 
tilla.  Probably  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  contro- 
versy oil  the  subject  which  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
pushed  further  by  others.  Many  of  Tertullian's  expressions 
indicate  that  opponettts  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  of  various 
Idiids,  had  stppeared;  pierhaps  inany  who  did  not  intend 
Absolutely  to  reject  baptism,  but  only,  when  the  matter  was 
oncfe  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity.  If, 
on  the  brie  hand,  in  coiisequence  of  externality  in  the  concep- 
iiori  df  baptism,  of  confounding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
tmconditioiial  necessity  for  salvation  in  an  imintelligible  man- 
ner was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  much  was  ascribed  to 
the  ditward  element;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  ten- 
dericy  to  separate  the  outward  from  the  inward,  an  under- 
valuation of  outward  baptism,  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  against  baptism  which  we 
notice  in  this  book,  and  in  which  we  find  nothing  allied  to 
Gnosticism,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  reaction  of  such 
an  opposition.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  De  FrcescriptionibiLS  Hoereticorum,  compares 
the  Cajaiiites  to  the  Nicolaitanes  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  those 
who  had  held  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  impure 
habits,  to  be  matters  of  indifference ;  which  would  tell  against 
the  conception  given  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
Cajanites,  unless  Tertullian  has  in  that  last  passage  done 
them  injustice ;  and  perhaps  the  same  tendency  which  caused 
them  to  appear  against  externality  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
also  led  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
offered  in  sacrifice. 

Such  arguments  as  the  following  were  used  by  the  persons 
whom  Tertullian  opposed  : — Christ  himself  never  baptized  ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paid  were  baptized  : — Paul  him- 
self says  (1  Cor.  i.  17),  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  Paul  teaches  not  that  man  is  jus- 
tified and  obtains  salvation  by  baptism,  but  by  faith ;  Abra- 
ham also  was  justified  by  faith  alone. 

Tertullian  would  have  been  more  successful  in  proving  that 
although  justification  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  faith. 
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jet  bi^tiBm  baa  its  noecaMuy  pboe  in  the  cnBiwriop  cC  At 
proees  of  Christian  dereilopmaiti  if  he  had  pooBOBBcd  claiwr 
Tiews  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  regeneration  to  oulwud 
b^^tiam,  of  the  rdatimi  of  the  inward  leaihty  to  the  outwud 
appeaianoe,  of  diwie  things  to  their  representatire  a^gi^ 
But  for  this  porpoae  certain  mental  activitiea  weie  reqnned 
idnch  in  that  age  were  yery  imperfectly  developed,  and  6r 
iddch  Tertollian's  mental  constitotion  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  generaUjy  and  ee^eaaJlj  in  Tertullian,  there  was  a  nuifliiL 
greater  predominance  of  the  Tital  eneigy  of  feelii^  than 
of  the  discriminating^  sifting  activity  of  the  nnderstandin^ 
Hence  Tertollian  was  di^osed  to  Uend  in  his  inteUectnal 
i^iprehension  what  had  been  combined  and  indisBolnblj  inoov* 
pcrated  with  his  feelings  in  the  expoience  of  his  religioos 
life ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  Testament  sach  phraaBS 
as  ^the  bath  of  r^eneration''  and  the  like,  he  did  not  make' 
use  of  the  neceasaiy  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  bete 
popniail  J  expressed  to  the  tbou^t  contained  in  it,  but  ad* 
bered  to  the  outward.  Thus,  be  was  now  fixed  on  the  stand« 
point  of  an  error  diametricaUj  oppoeite  to  the  (me-sided 
intemalism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  bis  argumentation 
neoessHiril J  took  a  felae  direction  when  be  wished  to  prove 
that  water  could  produce  such  great  efiect& 

TertuUian  recognises  as  the  characteristic  of  Christianity^ 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  union  of  the  simple 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  in 
the  most  unpretending  form ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  ihe 
beathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten- 
sions without  internal  significance.  ''  Nothing,**  he  says,  ''  so 
hardens  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  glory  which  is  promised 
in  the  result-;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  the  water 
without  expense,  and,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  being 
washed,  wiUi  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp,  without  any 
new  preparations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner,— <m 
which  account  his  gaining  eternity  is  thought  incredible.  I 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mysteries  pertaining  to  idols  do 
not  build  iiieir  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipments,  their 
outward  show  and  sumptuousness.  O  wretched  unbeli^! 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  and 
power."     TertuUian  makes  the  ingenious  remark,  that  what 
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ghres  a  point  of  connexion  for  unbelief,  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
impfefis  of  the  divine.  What  arouses  minds  of  greater  depth 
16  fidth,  is  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superficial.  He  says 
ft^ther,  '*  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  wonderful,— 
on  that  account  we  ought  rather  to  believe.  For  what  else 
should  the  divine  works  be,  imless  above  all  wonder  ?  We 
i9iaT8elyes  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  unbelief 
Wonders  and  believes  not  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  magnificent  things  as  if  impossible."  We 
here  recognise  in  Tertullian  the  forerunner  of  the,  profound 
raflection  of  a  Pascal.  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
hid  strong,  original  language  which  we  cannot  fully  express 
in  a  trandation  ;  the  great  but  (by  the  superficial)  often  un- 
aeknowledged  truth,  the  divine  paradox,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  Paul  terms  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
ftnit  And  last,  the  unsusceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  im- 
belief !  Such  and  similar  expressions,  as  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertullian,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  has  been  charged  on  account  of 
tkem  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertullian  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  super-rational  and  the 
sapematural,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  imion  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — ^that  God  performs  all  things 
ratione,  that  everytlung  divine  rests  upon  ration 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  deep  truth  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  says,  from  the  erroneous  addi- 
tion in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  tendency 
to  externality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritualism.  Thus  he  would  point  it  out  as 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  the  element  of 
water  can  produce  such  great  effects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self in  mystical  frivoSties.  He  distinguishes  in  baptism  two 
essential  ingredients;  one  negative,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  purification  from  sin,  the  preparatory  work  :  secondly, 
the  positive, — ^the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  the  internal 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  divine  life  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  far  Tertullian 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  supernatural 

*  DeFuga  in  Persecut.  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  divinum  non  rationale  T 
Contra  Qno9t.  tScorp.  cap.  viii.    "  Nihil  Deus  uon  ratione  praecipit," 
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effects!  of  the  watet,  yet  he  remarks  correctly,  that  the  fbr- 
giveness  of  sins  is  obtained  by  faith.* 

He  then  comes  to  the  question,'  What  relation  does  the? 
baptism  of  John  bear  to  Christian  baptism  ?  And  this  ques- 
tion he  answers  with  peculiar  acuteness.  This  baptism  is 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly.  The 
baptism  of  John  could  impart  nothing  heavenly,  but  cotdd 
only  prepare  for  the  heavenly.  It  related  only  to  repentance, 
which  stands  in  the  power  of  man.  This  baptism  could  not 
impart  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That,  none 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  come  down,  till  he  had  ascended  to  the 
Father.  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  biit  the 
gift  of  prophecy ;  and  even  this  spirit,  after  the  transfetence  of 
the  whole  Spirit  to  the  Lord,  so  far  left  him,  that  he  setit  to 
inquire  whether  that  very  personage  whom  he  had  announced, 
whom  he  pointed  out  as  "  he  that  should  come,"  was  really 
the  Christ.  (Matt,  xi.)  We  here  find  Tertulliaii's  view  of  the 
relation  of  John  the  Baj^tist  to  Christ,  which  we  have  already 
seen  indicated,  still  ftirther  developed.  It  is  evident  in  what 
manner  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
him  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
this  view  of  the  passive  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  makes  use  of  him  as  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
again  teithdraws  from  him,  we  t-ecogilise,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  Tertullian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  in  his  style 
of  contemplation,  although  by  no  means  in  itself  montamstio ; 
and  there  is,  after  aU,  this  truth  at  the  basis,  that  the  prophet 
who  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  t^o  dispensa- 
tions might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevatioii  of  his  inspiration,  to 
a  height  of  contemplative  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  was 
unable  constantly  to  maiiitain. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  therefore  a  preparation  for 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  which  must  follow 
through  Christ.  Repentance  goes  before, — the  forgiveness  of 
sins  follows  aftet — this  it  is,  '  to  prepare  the  way.'  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptiied,  Ter- 
tullian maintains  that  they  hstd  received  John's  baptism  as 
preparatory.  But  apart  from  that,  he  thinks  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  personally  admitted  them  into  his  com- 
*  "  Ablatio  dellctorufid  quam  fides  impetrat,"         ^  Q^p.  x. 
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muniozi;  was  in  their  case  an  equivalent  for  baptism.*  He 
perceives  corriectly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  earth  there 
could  bfe  no  church  and  no  Chnstian  baptism,  that  this  insti- 
tution could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
Christ,  and  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  tijl  then 
there  could  only  be  a  preparative  baptism  corresponding  to 
that  of  John,  and  even  that  performed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other.*  Then  he  guards  himself  against  the  objection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christ,  while  he  was  on  earth,  for  all  the 
cures  he  performed  required  only  faith,  therefore  afterwards 
only  Mth  and  not  baptism  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
the  seal  appointed  by  Christ,  as  it  were,  the  garment  in  which 
&ith  was  attired.'  Moreover,  had  Tertullian  only  confined 
himself  to  what  he  had  said  respecting  baptism  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  Christ, — ^respecting  its  connexion  with  the  historical 
development  of  Christ's  work — and  respecting  it  as  the  oh&ig- 
ndtio  and  vestimentum  Jidei — ^had  he  only  farther  developed 
what  was  contained  in  all  this,  he  woidd  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  show  how  much 
water  could  eflfect  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  power. 

He  then  touches  on  the  question  or  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  administered  among  heretics,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  he  maintains  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  African  church,  that  all  religious  ceremonies 
can  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  raible 
shurch  which  Vas  divinely  instituted,  and  endowed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  his   separation  from  the  xmiversal  church  as  a  Mon- 

^  Cap.  xii.  •*  Primse  allectionis  et  exinde  individusB  cum  illo  famili- 
aritatis  praerogativa  compendium  baptism!  conferre  posset." 

•  Cap.  xi.  "  Sed  ne  moveat  quosdam  quod  (Christus)  non  ipse  tin- 
gnebat.  In  qnem  enim  tingneret?  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  qui  nondum 
a  Patre  descenderat  ?  in  ecclesiam  quam  nondum  apostoli  struxerant  1 
Itaqne  tinguebant  discipnli  ejus,ut  ministii,  ut  Joannes  ante  prascursor, 
eodem  baptismo  Joannis,  ne  qui  alio  putet,  quia  nee  exstat  alius  nisi 
iJOsiea  Christ!,  qui  tunc  utique  a  discentibus  dar!  non  poterat,  utpote 
nondum  adimpleta  gloria  Domini,  nee  instructa  efficacia  lavacri  per 
passionem  et  resurrectionem." 

*  Cap.  xiii.  "  Addita  est  ampliatio  sacramento,  obsignatio  baptism! 
vestimentum  quodammodo  fidei." 
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taniflt'  We  must  here  paiiioiilarfynolioe,  that  if  Tert 
elaborated  on  his  pre-montanist  stand-point  that  extenodl  ititel 
of  the  church  aheady  to  be  found  in  IrensBus,  yet  in  this  treatise 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  spintnal 
farm  of  this  idea^  when  he  says,  '^  But  since  bqth  the  teoU^ 
mony  of  &ith  and  the  promise  of  salyation  are  oonfirmedftsf 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necessarily  added,  sinne 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  tttt 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  pf  tibfd 
Three.**  TaJdng  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  shall  obtain  tite 
idea  of  the  diurch  as  the  commimity  founded  on  fidth  ioi^ 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit;  a  community  origmatbog  mm 
internal  principle ;  therefore  not  according  to  tiie  formula  ia 
IrensBus,  "  Ubi  Ecdesic^  ibi  Spiritw^  but  ^  Ubi  SpirUvs^  ifA 
EccUnaJ* 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  widely  spread.  >ii| 
his  day,  TertuUian  distinguishes  between  tiie  imago  and  t^ 
similitudo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  unalienable  capabiliybiQfi 
of  man,  such  as  the  reason  and  the  free  will,  for  realiiipg 
likeness  to  God;  secondly  the  similitudo,  or  the  adwiUy 
formed  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — ^in  other  wofids, 
the  pcieniial  and  the  actual.  According  to  Tertullian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
from  commimion  with  God,  and  from  participation  in  a  divine 
unchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeillBSS  to 
God.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  purity  commimicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
TertuUian  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  through 
life  iu  absolute  sinlessuess ;  but  he  meant  that  such  sins  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  losl^ 
the  peccata  mortalia.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  expedient  to  be  left  by  which  it 
could  be  regained,  iiamely,  that  haptismus  sanguinU^  the  &%;• 
nificance  of  which  in  Tertullion's  Christian  scheme  we  have 

>  "Hiereticos  extraneos  testator,"  he  says,  cap.  xr.  ''ipsa  adcmt&> 
commimicationis."  According  to  this  definition,  we  Montanists  might 
hare  been  called  heretics.  Ind^  this  id  not  altogether  convincing,  sinoe 
not  all  the  churches  refiised  communion  with  the  Montanists — since  ereni 
the  Eomish  church,  up  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brotJicadlj 
communion.  In  general,  the  relation  of  >[ont{^nism  to  the  cbprch  mm  ^ 
lore  transient  one. 
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itk^ady  described.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  'as  if 
Tfnrtullkin  fdlowed,  for  cases  in  which  the  original  baptismal 
ffoco  had  been  lost  through  sins^  no  other  possible  means  of 
reirtoiration  than  the  cancelling  of  sins  by  martyrdom.  From 
that  it  would  follow  that  he  was  attached  to  those  more 
fltdKngent  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
md  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
tins  treatise.  But  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  understand 
file  passage  in  this  sense,  and  if  other  indications  of  Tertul- 
fian's  non-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passage 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  he  had 
embraced  Montanism.  These  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  whoever  had  forfeited  baptismal  grace  by  his 
sins,  could  regain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  the 
some  purity  and  innocence  only  by  martyrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  catechumens  to  serve  instead  of 
water-baptism  altogether,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
alter  baptism  to  serve  instead  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
Tiew  was  held  by  many  others  besides  the  Montanists.* 

•  Tertullian  next  proceeds  to  the  question,  Bi/  whom  is  baptism 
to  he  administered  ?  and  he  answers ;  first  of  all,  the  summus 
meerdos, — the  bishop ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  account  of  the 
honour  of  the  church,  on  maintaining  which  authority  depends 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  "  Otherwise  lay- 
men also  have  the  right;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  imless  the  word  disciples  denote  at  once 
bi^ops,  or  presbyters,  or  deacons.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
Oti^t  not  to  be  hidden  from  any  ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
is  equally  derived  from  God,  may  be  administered  by  all. 
But  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  the  laity  to  keep 
iihemselves  within  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty  I 
ISnce  these  things  belong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  let  them 
liot  assume  the  office  of  flie  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

■  /*  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Cyprian, 
irh6  was  certainly  not  then  a  Montanist :  "  AUud  est  ad  yeniam  stare, 
Iditid  ad  gloriam  pervenire,  aliud  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum 
'emnndari  et  purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione  purgasse, 
alind  denique  pendere  in  diem  judicii  ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud 
•talim  a  Domino  coronari."  £p.  111. 
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has  said;  '  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expe^ 
dient.'  Let  it  suffice  to  use  such  things  in  thy  necessities, 
when  the  circumstances  of  place,  or  time,  or  person,  are  com- 
pulsory; for  then  is  firmness  in  him  that  aids  admissible, 
>yhcn  the  case  of  him  that  is  in  danger  is  urgent,  for  he  is 
guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  man  if  he  shall  forbear  to  do  that 
■which  it  is  in  his  free  power  to  do."  These  words  are  on 
njany  accounts  worthy  of  notice,  as  determining  Tertullian's 
Christian  stand-point,  and  his  position  in  the  development  of 
the  church.  He  belonged,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  to  a  boundary-epoch,  as  likewise  (fid  Montanism. 
Thus  he  stands  at  the  boundary  between  the  original  free 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  imiversal 
priesthood  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  separate  hierarchy. 
When  he  distinguishes  the  bishop  as  mmmus  sacerdos,  there 
is  implied  that  a  transference  was  already  made  of  the  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  Christian  priests,  and  the 
bisfiops  also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point.  Such  a  view  did  not  originate  with  Ter- 
tullian,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  views  already  held 
by  the  Noi-th  African  church  of  his  times.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood  still  main- 
tained its  place,  partly  in  TertuUian's  mind,  partly  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  laity,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  existing  power.  The  passage  before  us 
shows  this.  Tertullian  presupposes  that  in  virtue  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  all  believers  who  had  been 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  others,  just  as  all  who 
received  the  word  of  God  when  they  became  Christians,  dared 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  others. 
Thus  he  considers  the  right  of  administering  baptism  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Christians  in  general,  but 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons, 
who  exercise  this  right  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop. 
To  this  arrangement  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themselves ", 
but  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeably 
to  the  established  order  should  exercise  this  right,  are  wanting, 
they  might  administer  baptism,  and  in  certain  cases  would  b§ 
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bound  to  do  so.  We  know  indeed  that  Tertullian,  while  he 
allowed  this  nuiyersal  right  of  the  laity,  made  a  point  of 
guarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  injury 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  thereby  to  prevent  divisions  which 
might  arise  if  the  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
clergy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
priesthood  in  the  kity  against  the  hierarchy  which  was  then 
forming.  But  in  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity,  to  administer  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  already  been  animadverted  upon,  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  outward  rite,  since  the  sentiment  is 
implied  that  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  would  remain 
excluded  from  salvation. 

Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  right  of  females  to  baptize  or  to  teach.*  "  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  the  power  of  teaching 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  married 
woman  even  to  leam,* — '  Let  them  he  sUerU,  and  ask  tlieir  own 
kud>ands  at  home,' "  Could  Tertullian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist  ?  Was  it  objected  to  Montanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  Maximilla  and  a  Priscilla  1  It  might  be  answered, 
indeed,  that  even  the  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
pf  the  principle  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  speak 
publicly  in  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  confined  to  no  rule, 
80  also  not  to  this.  By  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
JPivine  Spirit,  prophetesses  might  be  excited  whom  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling ;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
vas  nothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public.^ 

*  Cap.  xrii. 

*  "  Qui  ne  digcere  quidem  constanicr  mulieri  pennisit." 

*  Ab  a  Montanist  Tertullian  says,  De  Virginibus  Velandis,  cap.  ii. 
•'Non  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee  tinguere, 
nee  offerre,  nee  ullius  yirilis  muneris,  nedum  sacerdotalis  officii  sortem 
•ibi  vindicare  ;'*  and  lib.  v.  c  Marcion.  cap.  viii  "Pr8B8cribens(Paulu3 
Ap<»tolu8)  silentium  mulieribus  in  ecclesia,  ne  quid  discendi  duntaxat 
gnitia  loquantur.   Caeterum  prophetandi  jus  et  illas  habere  jam  ostendit 

?uum  mulieri  etiam  propJt£tanti  velamen  imponit.'*    Thus  also  argues 
rensens,  who  was  no  Montanist,  (for  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes 
him  from  the  Montanists,  Adv,  Valent.  cap.  v)  against  the  Alogi,  the 
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But  could  Tertullian  have  expretBsed  himself  so  tmconditioii- 
ally  against  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him^ 
self  against  the  ohjection  which  mi^t  be  made  to  the  Mon- 
tanist  prophetesses — ^without  mentioning  the  prophetesses  as 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ¥ 

Tertullian  shows  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  in 
speaking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with' 
out  a  suitable  preparative  tnaL  '^  But  they  whose  office  it  is, 
know  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  '  Give  to 
every  one  that  aeks  thee,'  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belongs  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  con* 
sidered, '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine  ;*  and, '  liiy  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  K  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  us  recollect  that  the  manifest 
revved  approbation  of  the  Lord  intervened.  .  .  .  But  Paul 
was  baptiz^  suddenly.  Yes ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  that 
he  was  a  chosen  vesseL  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  own 
claims.  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deceived.^ 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  person ; 
also  their  age ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  children." 

Tertullian  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  position  on 
the  boimdary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment,  by  his  judgment  respecting  infitnt  baptism.  We  have 
every  reason  for  holding  infitnt  baptism  to  be  no  apostolic 
institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  that  fii-st 
stage  of  Christian  development.  At  first,  baptism  necessarily 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  from 
a  different  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
of  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  develoi>- 
ment.  But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  fiimily-life,  the 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  communion  with  Christ; 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Christ,  which 
passes  from  the  collective  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  the 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ  Regene- 

^iTa-antunontanista.     "Apostolus  scit  viros  et  muliercs  in  ccelesia 
"thetantes." 
"Omnia  petitio  (hominnm)  et  decipere  et  decipi  potest" 
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ration  must  ui^te  itself  as  something  gradual  to  the  first 
movements  of  the  conscious  life  which  was  sanctified  bj  the 
connexion  with  a  Christian  collective-life.  Infant-baptism 
proceeded  at  first  fi-om  this  idea,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  Trenseus,  that  Christus  infantibiis  inf arts  foetus,  vt  in- 
fantes sanctificaret.  But  TertuUian,  whose  opposition  testifies 
that  infant  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic 
tradition,  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  this  new  institu- 
tion, and  peculiarly  urges  that  other  important  point  in  bap- 
tisAi  which  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the  personal  conviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  faith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tullian  says  on  the  subject,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  urged  on  both  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
infent  baptism  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
cates replied,  that  as  the  Redeemer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  had  reproved  those  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
come  to  him,  and  granted  them  his  blessing,  so  he  would  still 
operate  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  not  children 
be  brought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them  % 

Tertullian  repHes  : — "  Let  them  come  when  they  grow  up ; 
— ^let  them  come  when  they  learn;  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians  when 
they  are  able  to  know  Christ.  Why  does  the  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  person  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
^stinctly  developed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  could  express 
himself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  sharply.  "  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matters,  so  that  to 
one  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
salvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  give  to  him  that  asheth, 
....  They  who  know  the  weight  of  baptism  will  rather 
dread  its  attainment  than  its  postponement ;  a  perfect  faith 
is  secure  of  salvation."  No  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
to  say  is  this: — The  catechumen  has  no  cause  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over- 
take him  before  he  has  received  baptism,  lest  he  should  not 
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be  a  paHaker  of  BalYation ;  for  ^dieie  the  n^t  &ith  exists^ 
lind  a  JiierBan  who  has  the  desine  to  be  baptized,  is  prevented 
ib  a  maimer  that  inyx^Tes  no  blame  on  his  part^  he  is  certain 
ieC  salyaiaon  in  virtue  of  his  fidth.  Ob  the  Obntra^,  a  person 
has  reasoti  to  dread  receiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  -when 
hd  has  ohce  lofet  baptismal  grace,  no  means  of  compensation 
k  left  Mm.  We  see  how  exactly  the  pervension  of  baptism, 
which  made  bo  great  a  difference  between  sins  before  ^nd 
after  baptism^  promoted  the  d^y  of  baptism.  From  ^his 
point  ci  view  Tni;allian  aigned  ;--that  those  persons  should 
iwther  defer  it,  who  by  th^  peculiar  circumstances  were  ex- 
'Jpioised  to  pecuMar  temptations,  as  those  who  were  immarried 
^  the  widowed.  ^  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  marry  or 
•are  confirmed  in  continence."  ^ 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  Tertullian  did  not  absolutely 
reject  infant  ba][>ti8m  ^  all  he  meant  "was;,  that  ih  general  bap- 
tasm  shotdd  not  be  haiBtened,  btit  deferred  to  a  riper  age.  But 
this  would  not  foibid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  children  must 
he  baptized  as  the  otdy  means  of  securing  their  salvation,  th 
Ikyour  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  wlmt,  as  we  have  seen 
above^  Tertullian  said  respectu^  baptism  in  cases  of  neces- 
My  being  administered  by  titymen,  when  he  presupposed  that 
those  who  in  such  ciases  of  becesmtyinade  no  use  of  their 
tight  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  unbaptized. 
Then  it  might  be  said,  Tertullian  cannot  have  been  thinking 
of  adult  catechumens,  since  he  supposes  the  opposite  re- 
Bpecting  them,  that  provided  their  faith  was  of  the  r^t  kind, 
they  would  suffer  no  detriment  for  the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  blame.  Therefore  he  can  refer  only 
to  children  in  whom  no  faith  coHild  yet  exist.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Tertullian  expresses  himself  as  the  imconditional 
antagonist  of  infant  baptism  too  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
distinctly  the  necessary  connexion  between  fiiith  and  baptism, 
to  allow  of  our  impofidng  such  a  limitation  on  his  language. 

^  "In  quibus  tentatio  prsepanta  est  tarn  virginibus  per  maturitatem 
qnam  viduis  per  vacationem,  donee  aut  nubant  aut  continentiee  corrobo- 
rentnr.'^  Frotti  this  passage  it  might  be  inferred  that  Tertullian  at  that 
time  held  sectihd  marriages  to  ^  lawful,  and  therefore  had  not  yet 
adopted  Montanist  views.  But  this  wonld  not  be  a  correct  conclusion ; 
for  the  Montanist  qpoke  only  of  a  second  marriage  after  baptism.  It 
"was  only  Christian  marriage,  sanctifi^  by  religion,  wMch  they  regarded 
as  not  dissolved  even  by  death.  • 
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itfe  also  examines  the  question,  what  seasons  are  peculiarl;^ 
suited  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  At  that  time  Christians 
were  far  from  the  natrowmindedness  of  later  ages,  in  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  says,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
son is  suitable  for  baptism ;  if  there  be  a  difference  in  its 
solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace.  Only  on  account  x>f 
the  special  reference  in  which  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  baptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  fcMr 
baptism.  The  preparatives  for  baptism  were  prayer,  fastings 
and  the  confession  of  sin.  New  temptations  awaited  the  bap^ 
tized.  Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.  It  might 
be  said  that  fasting  ought  to  be  practised  immediately  after 
fcaptism.  But  this  woidd  interfere  with  the  joy  for  the  salva- 
tion obtained.  He  closes  with  k  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  "  Therefore,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  waits  for,  when  ye  ascend  fi'om  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  Hew  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
youi:  mother's  presence  with  your  brethren,  ask  of  the  Father, 
ask  of  the  Lord,  who  supplies  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
gifts.  '  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says ;  for  ye  have  sought^ 
and  ye  have  found  ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  you.  Only. I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  Tertidlian.  " 

lElie  treatise  on  Baptism  naturally  leads  us  to  one  ott  a 
kindred  subject,  that  on  Repentance  (De  Poenitentia),  In  both 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  Is  handled,  but  under  different 
aspects.  In  the  former,  TertuUian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  the  over-hasty  administration  of  baptism;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  improper  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  far  as  its  introduction  is  re- 
quired by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  reference  to  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  which  TertuUian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
summon  the  catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  for  baptism 
by  true  repentance,  in  order  that  they  might  be  propeiiy 
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receptive  of  the  operations  of  grace  at  baptism,  and  not  be  in 
danger  of  requiring  afterwards  a  second  baptism  by  forfeiting 
by  their  sins  the  baptismal  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
wished  to  admonish  those  akeady  baptized  who  had  relapsed 
into  sin,  to  recover  themselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shrink  from 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  confession,  which  would  conduce 
to  their  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against 
despair,  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  possibihty  of  rescue. 
Probably  Tertullian  felt  himself  particularly  called  upon  to 
combat  that  stricter  party  who  altogether  excluded  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  treatises  is 
determined  by  the  opposite  reference  of  their  contents. 
Kepentance  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  Tertullian,  when  he  composed  the  work  on 
baptism,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  for 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  had  ho 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact,  he  could  not 
have  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  over- 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposite 
error.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  as  Tertullian  in 
his  earlier  composed  treatise  on  baptism,  had  declared  him- 
self against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  later 
period  become  acquainted  with  the  opposite  en^or  and  abuse, 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  have 
earned  against  that  also.  Such  is  the  mutual  connexion  of 
the  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  he  represents  repentance  as  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  "  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  purified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  true  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  sin  are  intimately  connected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  Tliis 
rendered  it  the  more  needful  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  sin  first 
of  all,  as  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  repentance. 
Here  Tertullian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  superficial 
conception  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  in 
all  the  forms  of  its  appearance.     That  superficial  conception 
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was  always  disposed  to  take  peculiar  cognisaace  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  which  are  open  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
Land,  to  veil,  or  to  pass  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  tendencies  of  egoism — an  ethical  error 
which  we  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  says — "Both  flesh  and  spuit  are 
things  of  God ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Spirit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  equally  pertain 
to  the  Lord,  whatever  in  them  sins,  in  an  equal  manner 
offends  God. "» 

Moreover,  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
in  this,  that  men  conceived  of  sin  only  in  the  outward  act, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  internal  root  in  the  directions  of  the 
will.  Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  it  recognises  sin  in  the  innennost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  from  God,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  it 
proceed.  In  reference  to  this  Tertullian  remarks,  that  sin, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  visible  act,  may  still  be  present 
in  the  tendency  of  the  will;  that  the  guilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  though  the  sinful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  the  sin,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of  the  will.  "  It 
is  plain,"  he  says,  "that  sins  not  only  of  deed  but  of  will  must 
be  avoided  and  cleansed  by  repentance.  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deeds,  because  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  will,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  God.     God  is  sufficient  for  all  things.     Nothing, 

whence  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sight The 

will  is,  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  of  the  sin  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tion,  for  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will." 

Tertullian  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distinguishes  the  Gospel  from  the  external  Law,  by  the 
reference  of  the  judgment  passed  on  transgressions  to  the 
tendency  of  the  will.  "  It  is  most  idle  to  say,  I  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it.  But  thou  must  needs  do,  because  thou 
wiliest;  or  not  will,  because  thou  doest  not.  But  thou 
passest  sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy  own  conscience. 

*  Siquidem  et  caro  et  spiritus  Dei  res  est,  alia  manu  ejus  expressa, 
alia  afflatu  ejus  cousummata.  Cam  ergo  ex  pari  ad  Dfeum  pertineant, 
quodcunque  eorum  deliquerit  ex  pari  Dominum  offendit."    Cap.  iii. 
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preYioiis  to  Ohrisiianity,  ^^From  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
are  as  far  distant  as  £rom  the  Author  of  reason  himself;  for 
reason  is  a  thing  of  God,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  has  provided,  ordained,  and  disposed  nothing 
without  reason,  and  has  willed  that  nothing  should  be 
handled  or  understood  without  reason.  Thei^fore,  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  God,  are  also  ignorant  of  that  thing  whioh 
is  his  ;  so  that  floating  oyer  the  whole  business  of  life  without 
the  helm  of  reason,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  tempest 
that  threatens  the  age.*'  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  aecording 
to  Tertullian,  true  reason  is  in  Christianity. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  repent* 
ance ;  that  he  regards  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
much  more  criminal  and  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  connected  with  hid 
errors  in  his  conception  of  baptism ;  but  it  rests  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  knowle,dgd 
and  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  his  criminality  in  the 
neglect  of  them.  As  we  haye  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
an  original  universal  sense  of  God  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  humanity,  and  distinguishes  this  from  the  higher  stand-^ 
point  of  Christian  consciousness ;  he  says — "  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  from  punishment  | 
since  God  being  clearly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
from  his  heavenly  gifts  themselves,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  is  it,  that  being  known,  he  should  be  despised! 
Now  hQ  despises  him  who,  having  obtained  from  him  the 
understanding  of  good  and  evil,  in  taking  up  again  what  he 
understands  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
shunned,  insults  his  own  understanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 
God. He  shows  himself  not  only  rebellious,  but  un- 
grateful against  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  sins  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  renounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
subjection  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him^^ 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  on% 

haying  recovered  his  prey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord i 

Does  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Lord  ]  He  seems  to  havei 
made  a  compariipon  between  them  who  has  known  both,  an4 
%q  have  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  that  he  is  th^  better 
whose  he  has  chosen  to  be  again."      '  _  -  j 
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We  find  eTeiyvliere  in  id%ioii  and  morals  the  contrasts  of 
ft  one-sided  extemftlhr  and  oi  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  Afl : 
there  are  those  who.  in  their  moral  judgments,  refer  eveiy- 
thii^  to  the  outward  act  so^  on  the  contrary,  there  are  others 
who  make  a  £dse  separation  hetween  the  will  and  the  deed — 
who,  thon^  they  justly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
the  wilL  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
Terifies  itself  in  action, — that  idiere  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
right  will  must  he  wanting.  Of  such  persons  Tertullian 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  Some  affirm  that  God  has  enough/  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  thou^  this  be  not  done 
in  the  outward  act;  and  so  they  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  fidth ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  marriage 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  prejudice  to  filial  jAety!  Thus,  also,  they  will  be 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  prejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  prejudice  to  their  godly  fear !" 

Although  Teitulhan,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  forgoing 
treatise,  was  very  much  entailed  in  the  external  idea  <^ 
baptism,  yet  this  was  in  his  case  modified  by  his  genuine 
Christian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  gave  promi- 
nence to  its  inner  nature  as  his  genuine  Christian  spirit  gave 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly  miderstand 
the  relation  of  that  inner  nature  to  the  mediating  outward 
element.  Tlius,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  practically 
injurious  conception,  which,  indeed,  found  its  support  in  that 
externality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  eradicated  excepting 
by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inward  to  the  outward 
in  baptism.  That  same  practical  Christian  interest  which 
moved  him  to  oppose  infant  baptism,  made  him  become  an 
opponent  in  this  treatise  of  an  erroneous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  same  externality  which  mins:led  itself  with  infant 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  baptizing  persons  at  the 
point  of  death  (notlitaufe),  promoted  in  another  way  the 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  were,  in  fiict,  persons  wlio 
remained  longer  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  that  they  might 
for  a  longer  time  indulge  their  sensual  inclinations,  under  the 
notion  that  when  in   danger  of  death  they  submitted  to 

^  "  Satis  Dcum  habere  si  corde  et  animo  suscipiatur,  licet  acta  minus 
"    Cap.  V. 
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baptism,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
Kfe:  Tertidlian  wished  particularly  to  influence  the  catechu- 
mens who  were  enthralled  in  this  delusion,  and  thereby  pre- 
Tented  from  rightly  preparing  for  baptism.  He  says  to  such 
— "  How  foolish,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  to  fulfil  repentance, 
and  yet  to  expect  the  forgiveness  of  sins  1  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  for  the  goods ! 
For  at  this  price  the  Lord  has  determined  to  grant  forgive- 
ness ;  by  the  payment  of  this  repentance,  he  offers  impunity 
tof  be  purchased.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  first  examine 
the  money  which  they  agree  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
scraped,  or  base,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  first  test  our 
repentance  before  he  grants  us  the  goods  of  eternal  life."  As 
the  catechumens  imagined  that  the  Christian  life  need  not  be 
entered  upon  in  real  earnest  tiU  after  baptism,  Tertullian 
endeavoured  by  various  iUustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptism  in  the  class  of  catechu- 
mens must  be  verified  as  such  by  a  moral  course  of  conduct. 
"  For  'what  slave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  man, 
charges  himself  with  his  theft  and  desertions  1  What  soldier 
when  discharged  from  the  camp  makes  satisfe,ction  for  his 
brands  1  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  sins  before  he 
receives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  the  same 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  grace  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
tullian rephes — "I  do  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that,  men  must  labour  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  faithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water  1  It  is  easy  for 
thee  to  come  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  is  overseer  in 
this  business  to  be  cheated  by  thy  affirmations.  But  God 
provides  for  his  own  treasure,  nor  suffers  the  unworthy  to 
creep  in.  What,  finally,  does  he  say?  'There  is  nothing 
covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light."  There  were 
some,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagined  that  God's 
promises  being  once  given  must  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy;  that  her  grace  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  confession.  "Some 
make  God's  free  bounty  a  bounden  service ;  but  if  he  does  it, 
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bcinj  necesiiatoL  ii^d  therefore  agaiiist  his  will,  he  gives  u^ 
insiisid  c  1  i  ^^^  <■  I  i^'«^'"  i*  s:^  of  dssiih."* ' 

Tt T;u]iliiii  aj  j^i^ls  i  :•  exf  •=rici:ce.  Manv  aft^r  baptism  had 
aj-:<s;aii5cii  frcm  CLrUiianity,  cr  on  f^ccount  of  their  offences 
had  Citcii  ci:i«ded  frcia  the  eoimnumcii  of  the  church.  "  For 
do  i::i  ir.;izv  ancr^ards  inul  a'xav  f  is  not  that  gift  taken  awaj 
frosi  i*::iiiT  :  TLesc  are  ihev  in  truth  who  creep  in  unawares^ 
who  Livii^  ui^icnaken  the  engagement  to  repent,  build  on 
the  s»i:ii  a  bviiae  ih:»:  is  abcut  to  till."  Of  course,  the  proper 
enex^is  ^f  CbrlsiiaLiiT  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  who 
have  :io  idea  c:  the  i^rwie  cf  justincailon.  nor  of  what  Christ 
fch :■;:': d  Cv  to  thoLi.  ~  Is  iLtre  one  Christ,"  TertuUian  asks^ 
-  f:r  the  l^ijziiksi  ai-d  aL.:ihcr  f-.r  the  hearers?  Is  there  a 
liinert::!  Loj^  cr  reward  1  a  dinercnt  fear  of  ju^gD^^^it^ 
a  .i:~\;re:it  i.tv\i  %:f  i\:f«tn:ance  i'  That  laver  is  the  seal  of 
LiLiL,  wLi.h  'j*:;^ir^  wlih  the  taithfulness  of  repentance  and 
is  c::.irii:L.d-:u  cv  it-  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  cease 
to  siL^  sinc-v  we  are  rilreadj  washed  in  heart."  Tertullian  pre- 
sv.;y-:s<:s  iLi.:  a  i^aii  niv.>;  cc-iiiie  to  l«aptlsm  as  one  who  has 
alrt«dv  rt::i:u:::vi  sin.  ;.'.:d  has  been  purined  in  heart  by  true 
Kf^nLii-x-;  ;kLid  ;Ltu  says.  "If  we  ni^t  cease  from  sinning 
when  Iviiiizcd.  we  rut  x:n  innccenev  of  necessitv,  not  of  free 
will.  Wi.ich.  ;r.i:r.  excels  in  gc-c-dness  J  he  that  is  not  per- 
m:::ei,  cr  h:-  iL::.:  is  l.:;  disi-jsed  to  sin  J  he  that  is  com- 

•  Ax.rii-r  ::  •.!::  ne-.^dT-:  1  r-:^a:-^.  ••Q:;:-Iai  neoe^siiate  nobis  sym- 
hy.-zi    ii::r.:>    il.:^'.^;:,   =rr?   :r.v::.:s  fic:;**  —  >C'2:e   un-ierstaDd  by 

frt-?  :r.r.-.  i;-:>inri  iriii.  :■;■  rvrjiTe  sins.  Bu;  i:  is  a  question  whether 
iL.s  i:x;".i7.jv:-  i^  '-.-.jrliil'e  in  refercnoe  lo  iLe  ""^ord  ^•j}nb(kuau  The 
exr'.j*.i:;:i:-  :>  u. .ri  yL. ■*:;?.":.-:  :ii:  V^j:i>m  i:*cl:.  for  which  on  many 

Eiu.h  a?  :ir::-~  :>  j  ^^T:::■:'.  -.f  >r:r::T:i'i  death  in  the  mutation  of 
Chr:>:— ILO  .—.ifam^-T^,  aai  n^e^^^fricu  ri?  XsKori.  Bat  this  does 
n.>:  >w::  *he  ::'/.:■» ir.*:  o'iust-.  ••Q-is  enira  p-onniiui  permansunun  id 
q-.;.v.  'inl  j:r::  :-vi:v.s: '  :v.r  :h:>  -.  Ji" .;  dx?  n-.-t  mark  a  conclusion  from 
tr.o  ." :.".::.'  i*'  .-."<-•.  Vu: :.  .vnimii*.::::  cr  exr'.snaiien  of  the  preceding 
ckv.>e  :  \  v.:  '.he  rr-jo-:!:'?  ^sris  :' -/;•  i%r\::.s  /".'•ff.  Accordingly  it  must 
lie  in  *.:;e  ic".*.:  "inj  clau>e,  *'  vjuis  rero."  4c-  ETery  difficuhr  is  lemoved 
an.i  a.i  V<-comci^  cle.^r.  i:  we  ridz;::  ihi'  here  lo:  which  there  are  many 
ciau^r^'.oji  <:".>cwhcro    the  r:«>'::,^n  c:  :he  clauses  Lis  been  altered,  and 

r::-  -:!<  -  •  :>  :"•:.:*•  " /-?.  Fir::-:::.  ^h:c"::  shovJd  l<  to  us  fi/mbo!um  rito, 
be i:v^n:c s  : V. en  .*;.■  "i':-:-\ "i  -..■r:.<.  I :  ihea^e  words  ar^  read  interrogati velVy 
hj  advania^^  seaus  to  me  to  be  ciined  by  it. 
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soanded,  or  l^e  that  is  delighted  to  be  free  from  crime? 
Then  vo  need  uot  keep  our  hands  from  theft  unless  the  stiff- 
oesft  of  the  holts  preyents  us  .  .  .  .  if  no  one  devoted  to  the 
lord  leaves  off  sinning  unless  bound  by  baptism.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  oi;\e  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
sorrow  more  because  he  has.  ceased  to  sin,  than  rejoice  because 
he  has  escaped  from  it  Wherefore  it  behoves  hearers  (aitdi- 
enies — catechumens)  to.  desire  baptism,  not  to  take  it  too 
aooa*' 

He  then  proceeds  from  the  repentance  preparatory  to  bap- 
tiam  to  the  repentance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  one 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  once  rescued  from 
danger,  let  him  guard  against  falling  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceases  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations,  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  man  has  fallen  after  his  first 
deliverance.  *<  Let  a  man  be  loath  to  sin  a^ain,  but  let  him 
not  be  loath  to  repent  again ;  let  him  be  loath  to  put  himself 
in  peril  again,  but  not  to  be  delivered  again.  Let  none  be 
acdiamed.  If  the  sickpess  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed  ;  thou  wilt  show  thyself  grateful  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  offereth ;  thou  hast  offended 
him,  but  thou  mayst  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  TertuUian  here  Sj^ys  of  repentance  after  baptism  is  a 
elear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Moutanist.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  such  gross  sins  by  the  comniission  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Montanist  principles^  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  communion  of  the  church.*  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Montanists,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  TertuUian  encourages  them  to 
this  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  principles.'     It  is  as  if  he 

^  ^ia  lies  m  the  words,  ^'Observat  (diaboluB)  gi  qua  possit  aut  oculos 
•ononpiBoentia  camali  ferire,  a\it  animum  Ulecebris  ssecularibus  irretire, 
aut  fidem  terrense  potes^t^  formldiQe  erertere  (apostasy  from  Chris- 
tiaiiitj,  the  thwnficcUi  and  acurificgU  ia  times  of  persecution)  aut.  a  yia 
eerta  penreraig  traditionibi^s  detorqu^e  (haeresis)." 

'  II  certainly  cannot  be  proved  wljen  TertuUian  s^s,  (cap.  x.) 
to  these  who  were  ashamed  of  a  public  confession  of  sin  before  the 
oihurch,  <^  An  melius  est  damnatum  latere,  guam  pcUam  ahsolvi?" 
eap.  X.,  that  the  latter  clanse  refers  to  cnurch-absolution ;  for  since 
the  damnatum  refers  to  the  judgment  of  God  alone,  so  also  may  ahsolvi. 
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designedly  wished  to  defend  tbe  mOder  princiides  against  the 
stricter  part}'.*  He  adduces  preciselT  those  arguments,  of 
vhich  he  comhated  the  Taliditr  at  a  kter  period  as  a  Mon- 
tanist  He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.  ^  The 
Lord  admonishes  all  to  repentance,  though  with  threatenings. 
But  he  would  not  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  pardon  the  penitent  This  might  he  doubtful,  if 
he  haid  not  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  abundance  of  his 
demencv.  Does  he  not  sav,  '  He  who  has  &llen  shall  rise 
again,  and  he  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'  lliis  is  he 
who  '  will  have  merer  rather  than  sacrifice.'  The  heavens  re- 
joice  and  the  ai^ek  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  man. 
Ho !  sinner,  be  of  good  courage;  thou  seest  where  they  rejoice 
at  thy  return."  He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  In  reference  to 
the  last,  he  says,  ^  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
Father!  verily  God! — none  so  much  a  fiither, — none  so 
fatherly  in  love.  He  will  receive  thee  as  his  son,  though  thou 
hast  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though  thou 
retumest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  retumest" 
He  only  requires  that  the  repentance  should  be  sincere,  com- 
ing from  the  heart, — that  the  outer  life  should  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, — that  the  internal 
disposition  should  manifest  itself  by  works.  We  only  notice 
as  erroneous  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  is  to  be 
expressed  and  self-iiumiliation  manifested,  are  prescribed  and 

Yet  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  him- 
Fe'.f  so  distiuctlv  respecting  the  acquittal  of  sinners.  And  though  the 
fxi/a;;}  may  be  understood  of  a  judicial  act  of  God,  such  as  will 
take  place  at  the  last  judgment,  yet  it  would  be  used  more  naturally 
for  a  public  church-absolution,  especially  as  the  topic  in  hand  is,  con- 
fessions made  to  the  church,  and  not  mere  confessions  of  the  heart  before 
God.  Also  the  antithesis  between  damtuiium  (understanding  this  of 
the  diTine  judgment^  and  absolriy  since  according  to  Tertullian's  views  at 
that  time,  which  agreed  with  the  prevalent  church  doctrine,  the  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom  of  God  was  connected  with  absolution  by  the  bishop, 
(the  true  internal  repentance  as  in  this  instance  being  presupposed,  and 
the  acquittal  bv  God,^  and  with  admission  into  the  visible  chuich. 

*  This  treatise  may  rery  well  be  the  epistle  mentioned  by  Pacian, 
Bishop  of  Ban^elona,  in  which  Tertullian,  before  he  passed  over  to 
Hontanism,  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church  of  that  age 
respecting  repentance  after  baptism.  See  hislTp.S,  BibL  Patr.Lttgd.  t  iv. 
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P  icpnsidered  as  neoessaiy  expressions  of  the  state  of  the  soii] — 
I  ->fiiiioe  an  this  might  be  more  or  less  mireal,  and  this  me- 
I  thodism,  prescribing  to  all  persons  one  definite  form  for 
expressing  their  feelings,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artificial  and 
the  untrue.  There  was  also  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  foimed 
of  baptism  and  regeneration, — a  peculiar  satisfaction  rendered 
to  the  offended  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, on  which  TertuDian  first  imposed  the  name  satisfactio, 
— ^penance  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  self-torture. 
This  was  the  juridical  point  of  view  of  Fctnitentia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  errors  which  were  developed  from  it,  down  to 
the  system  of  indulgences. 

In  reference  to  the  shame  which  held  many  persons  back 
from  a  public  confession  of  sin,  which  Tertulliau  I'^arded  as 
belongLDg  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repentance,  he  says,  in 
a  true  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherly  communion  which  was  still  experi- 
enced in  that  age, — "  Among  brethren  and  fellow-servauts 
where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  conmion  joy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  is  a  common  spirit  from 
the  common  Lord  and  Father),  why  regard  these  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  My  own)  as  something  different  from 
thyself?  Why  shun  the  partners  of  thy  fell,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it  ]  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  of 
its. members  j  all  must  grieve  together  and  labour  together 
for  its  cin^.  Where  there  are  two  believers,  the  chinxh  is; 
but  the  church  is  Christ.*  Therefore,  when  thou  fallest  on 
thy  knees  to  thy  brethren,  thou  handiest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
catest  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  they  shed  tears  over 
thee,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Father.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  Son  asks  for."  This  passage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bears  strong  marks  of  a  free 
spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  chinrch,  as  proceeding 
from  communion  with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  which 
placed  in  the  foregroimd  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  church,  and  made  commimion  with  Christ  dependent 
upon  that. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertulliau  addressed 
*  Cap.  X.  "  In  uno  et  altero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesia  vcro  Christus." 
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to  his  wife,  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  duo.  Though  he  wishfed  to 
bequeath  these  to  his  wife  as  exhortations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Christian  life,  yet  he  had,  doubtless,  the  design  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  general  interest,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision 
questions  on  Christian  morals  Which  were  then  agitated  in 
Reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  We  find  in  these  treatises, 
as  in  the  preceding,  many  things  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism  which  yet  all  must  distinguish  from  what  Was  strictly 
montauistic.  Among  these  we  class  the  view  of  single  life  as 
a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection.  What  reasons  does 
TertuUian  adduce  in  its  favour  ?  He  appeals  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  Et  le  ovk  iyKpaTtvovTai,  yajjtrjtrdTwaav' 
Kpeiaarov  yap  errri  yajifjcrai,  rj  7rvpov&6ai.^  He  finds  in  this 
passage  that  Paul  is  far  from  pronouncing  marriage  as  good 
in  itself,  but  only  permits  it  in  comparison  with  something 
worse,  as  a  safegiiaird  against  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  He 
thinks  that  the  apostle  only  permits  marriage ;  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  forbid,  but  by  no  means  enjoins  it;  th^t  he 
marks  it  as  a  lower  stage  of  the  Christian  fife.  The  apostle 
even  wished  that  all  could  follow  his  own  example,  that  of 
celibacy.  As  to  the  exposition  of  this  passage  we  must  allow, 
with  ail  respect  for  the  tempemte  spiHt  of  Paul,  who  with  all 
his  preference  for  a  life  devoted  only  to  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  freed  from  all  earthly  ties,  was  still 
inore  enlightened  in  the  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective, 
•—yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  stand-point  of  an  expositor 
of  ScriptTire  in  that  age  a  recommendation  of  a  single  life 
inight  be  easily  found  in  it.  Not  to  infer  this  from  it,  and 
yet  to  do  no  violence  to  Paul's  words,  would  require  a  higher 
stage  of  historical  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  philoso- 
phical distinction  of  the  various  stages  of  the  developiiient  of 
Christianity.  To  attain  to  such  a  philosophical  insight,  niore 
would  be  requisite  than  we  can  expect  from  the  age  of  Tef-- 
tullian.  Certainly  his  view  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the 
single  life  did  not  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
passage,  but  was  founded  on  the  whole  connexion  of  his 
ethical  stand-point ;  but  this  being  presupposed,  he  would 
easily  believe  that  he  found  a  confirmation  of  his  view  in 
Paul's  words.  Now  certainly  the  over-valuation  of  the  single 
life  is  connected  with  a  view  which  knew  not  how  to  under- 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii. 
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stand  the  higher  spiritual  meaning  of  man-iage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  revealing  the  kingdom  of  God  as  known  by  Chris- 
tianity,— a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  on  the  sensuous 
(element  in  marriage  dissevered  from  its  connexion  with  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  But  it  is  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  Tertullian  recognised  the  signifi- 
tjance  of  the  higher  Christian  communion  in  marriage,  alid 
.that  to  his  apprehensioti  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Christian  marriage.  First  of 
all,  he  says,  after  depicting  the  evils  of  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  between  Christians, — '^  What  will  her  husbAnd  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  husband?  She  may  hear, 
yes,  she  may  hear  something  from  the  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  from  the  brothel !  But  what  mention  of  God  ?  what 
invocation  of  Christ  1  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
by  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  f  (that  is,  in  theit 
Christian  conversations  with  one  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  nourish  their  faith  ?)  where 
will  be  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit  ?  where  the  Divine  bene- 
diction ?"  He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
marriage, — "  How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the  happiness 
of  thaZ  marriage  which  the  church  efiects,  and  the  oblation^ 
ponfirms,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratifies  !  What  a  union  of  two  believers,  of  one  hope,* 
one  discipline,  one  service!  Both  brethren,  both  fellow- 
servants,  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  flesh.  Together  they 
.pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together  keep 
their  fasts,  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
are  both  together  in  the  church  of  God,  in  the  feast  of  God ; 
they  are  together  in  straits  and  in  refre^ments.  Neither 
conceals  from  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is 
a  burden  to  the  other  3  freely  the  sick  is  visited,  the  needy  is 
supported ;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  gifts  presented 
at  the  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  "  by  stealth ;  no 
hurried  salutation "  (of  fellow-Christians),  "  no  silent  bene- 

.  *  Oblatio  denotes  the  presentation  of  a  common  gift  in  the  name  of 
the  newly  married  couple,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the 
church  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  and  by  which  the  joint  com- 
munion of  the  newly  married  was  confirmed. 
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dktioo.  F^nlms  and  hymng  reaound  Iwiwewi  Ae  tvo^'liid 
ibej  Tie  with  each  other  which  diaU  ang  haidL  to  ihar  GSL 
Such  things  Christ  seeing  and  hearing;  njtaeoL  To  tlie»le 
Knds  his  peace.  Whare  the  two  are^  there  he  la  hmnelf ;  wai 
where  he  is,  the  evil  one  is  not."  '  '' 

It  has  been  laid  to  Tertullian's  diazg!^^  that  m  biti  ooldgj 
on  Christian  Marriage  there  is  a  want  oC  real  eameatneaa; 
that  what  is  individual  in  maniage  is  not  rendered  prommar^ 
but  everything  is  merged  in  the  general  Christian  diairacter, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  union;  that  llie  i^btion 
to  the  wife  is  no  other  than  might  exist  towards  evoy  ol|ier 
Christian  female. — ^To  this  we  must  reply,  that  oertamlTltis 
expressions  contain  everything  that  is  required  to  adorh'  |i 
Christian  marriage,  this  relation  being  apprehended  in'  ffaet 
specific  meaning.  What  is  natural  in  this  ration  is  pre^ 
supposed,  and  aa  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  \pf  a  divine 
life.  The  highest  spiritual  imity  of  two  personahtiea  sepa- 
rated by  the  distinction  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realiaed  by 
communion  in  the  divine  life.  The  sentimentality  of  natural 
feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  Tertullian.  Christ  is  to  him,  wi& 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  unimsiflTig 
principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  cannot  be  uiged  as 
a  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  stand-point.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  although 
the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  Tertullian  fix)m  which  married 
and  family  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance  and 
position  in  Christianity,  yet  in  himself  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  the  right  application  of  this  principle.  We  always 
perceive  in  him  ^e  disturbing  and  contracting  influence  cf 
that  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negative 
tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.  From  this  poinib 
of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
checks  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  of  afi 
that  is  earthly.  He  sees  in  marriage  nothing  which  coidd  bq 
transferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  another  world.  The  idea 
was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  off  in  the  angelic  life  of  the 
other  world.  Hence,  even  while  here  below,  the  earnest 
l^*%o^r./»  of  Christians  must  be  directed  beyond  all  earthly^ 

»  By  Hauber.    Bind.  ii.  KriL  1846.    Heft  3. 
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limitB.^  We  learn  this  from  the  manner  in  which  he  decides 
from  that  one-sided  point  of  view  of  the  wish  to  leave  de- 
scendants. He  calls  it>  ''  Liberorum  amarissima  voluptate ;" 
"That  most  bitter  pleasure  of  children."  "Also  this,"  he 
says,  "  is,  with  us,  hateful.  For  why  should  we  long  to  bear 
duldren,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  them  before 
HB  on  account  of  the  threatening  tribulation,  we  ourselves  also 
longing  to  be  taken  away  from  this  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  the  Lord,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Christian  principle  of  action 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Christianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  father- 
land in  which  the  spirit  finds  its  true  home.  And  certainly 
that  other  world  was  not  to  a  Tertullian  a  mere  external  thing, 
bat  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  such  as  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  This  also  was  the  root  of  his  earnest 
longing.  But  the  other  principle,  of  the  appropriation  of  all 
other  relations  for  that  divine  life  of  the  other  world,  was  not 
felt  by  him  so  forcibly.  He  had  an  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  higher  world 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  Tertullian,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  believed  that  this  antagonism  in  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  new  by  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
must  notice  another  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christians 
should  not  wish  for  children.  "  Ofispring  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (he  says  in  an  ironical  tone,)^  "to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  for 
children !"  We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-like 
love.  To  corroborate  such  a  sentiment  in  Christians  in  refe- 
rence to  oflfepring,  Tertullian  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  tribulations  on 
"  those  who  should  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  A  spe- 
cimen this  of  the  injurious  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  ''Cetemm  Christianis  secalo  digressis  nulla  restl- 
tntio  nnptiarum  in  diem  resurrectionis  repromittitur,  translatis  scilicet 
in  angelicam  qualitatem  et  sanctitatem." 

*  The  word  nimirum  expresses  the  irony. 
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Scripttire^  against  Which  the  rules  elsewhere  developed  by 
Tertullian  on  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Bible 
contain  a  preservatiye ! 

In  everything  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  we 
leoognise  what  is  akin  to  ^ontanism,  but  by  no  means  what 
IB  absolutely  montanistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  as  an 
eixample  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyrdom  in  times  of 
persecution.  '*  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  as  is 
permitted  from  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  tortured  to 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  blessed 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  hfe  with  a  glorious  con- 
fession." It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  here  contemplates  that 
Qiristian  stand-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  weakness,  escapes  from  persecution  by  flight,  as  quite 
inferior  to  that  heroic  &ith  which  boldly  meets  and  even 
Longs  for  martyrdom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  praise- 
worthy in  and  fbr  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-point  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferior,  so 
be  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
stand-points  of  Christian  conduct  under  persecution.  But 
still  he  recognises  flight  under  persecution  as  not  absolutely 
ipiohristian,  but  a  thing  permitted  to  Christians.  In  accord- 
imce  with  the  views  then  prevalent  among  Christians,  he 
acknowledges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  x.  23,  an 
authority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  passage 
differently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  non-Montanism.  This 
is  also  the  place  for  noticing  the  passage  respecting  the 
different  stages  in  the  religious  and  moral  development  of 
mankind,  in  which  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  stand-point  of 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the  law, 
-r-that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  stUl  higher, 
Ihat  of  the  perfection  introduced  by  the  Gospel.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  developed 
in  Montanism,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  added  by 
Afontanism  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by  the 
Piu^clete.  Had  Tertullian  at  this  time  been  a  Montanist,  he 
would  cei-tainly  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  books  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  contains 
his  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remain  im- 
married,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-eminence  he 

'e  to  a  single  life.     Yet  he  finds  a  special  reason  for  it— 
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namely,  that  a  connexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
not  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfulness  of  man.  "  The  husband 
being  dead  by  the  will  of  God,  the  marriage  also  is  dead  hv 
the  will  of  God,  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  has  put  an  end?  Why,  by  renewing  the  bondage  of 
matrimony,  dost  thou  reftise  the  freedom  offered  to  thee  V 
As  to  the  first  expressions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  carried 
out,  woidd  indeed  lead  to  Montanist  Quietism ;  but,  taken  as 
they  stand,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
say  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regard  tho 
dissolution  of  the  first  marriage  hj  death  as  an  admonition  to 
form  no  new  marriage  imion.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
certainly  that  ascetic  view  of  all  earthly  imions  as  limitations  of 
tiie  fre^om  of  the  divine  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  exhortation 
against  the  formation  of  a  second  marria^,  only  expr^ng 
his  desire  that  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allows  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  which  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists. 
But  he  finds  the  prohibition  of  a  mixed  marriage  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  /lovov  iv  Kvpi^.  He  explains  this  in  nomine  Domini,  quod 
est  indtdnUxte  Christiana,  And  certainly  Tertullian  was  so  far 
right,  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  niarriage  ought  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  necessarily  contained 
in  the  idea  of  ey  Kvpl^,  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Tertullian  states,  who  had  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice of  mixed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
such  in  that  part  of  lus  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertul- 
lian justly  remarked  that  a  marriage  now  first  contracted  was 
one  thing,  and  a  nnxed  marriage  was  another,  and  which 
became  mixed  from  one  of  the  parties  embracii^  Christianity. 
Only  to  such  a  relation  could  Paul's  words  refer,  as  could 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Apostle. 
Rightly  understanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
conversion  of  one  party  the  marriage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  not 
only  of  being  preserved  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
other,  but  of  operating  beneficially  on  that  other  party.  "  For 
a  person  who  has  been  called  by  some  divine  manifestation  of 
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mee  to  the  pceaesEioa  cf  a  heaToibr  powo',  infiases  fear  into* 
iigagfw»n  so  that  be  dcca  not  scrire  agviifi  hfO^  does  not  wish  to 
knoT  too  much  of  her,  and  is  lea  (Sapcaed  to  he  crer  curiousL 
He  perceives  grea:  ihin-2S>  has  seen  proofr  ;  knows  that  she 
Ims  hecome  hetrer.''  What  TertnTlian  means  to  say  is  this,  the 
wi^wTKi*'  ia  whidi  a  wife  has  bed  cocnecced  hj  spedai  diyine 
wH^cTtiv^  to  Chrisdanitj.  the  heaTeniy  powa  with  whidh  she 
i|ypears  armed,  all  this  will  operate  to  fill  het  hnsbond  with 
•we  in  her  presence.  What  TertnIIian  says  against  f<»niiiig 
•  mixed  marriage.  proTes  how  deejay  he  nndostood  the 
Christian  stand-point  of  marriage,  how  Tery  much,  he  waa 
m^Kessei  with  the  ccnriction  thas  without  mental  com-' 
munion  no  true  m^irrfage  could  exist :  and  the  central  point 
of  this  mental  ccmmunion  was  in  his  Tiew  the  religious  dke* 
sent,  communion  with  Chrisc  as  common  to  both,  and  the 
CQDimuri':  u  of  the  Iii-z^at  life  founded  upon  that  From  this 
point  of  view  also,  the  approYal  of  the  church,  the  rd^ioua 
element,  appeared  as  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  maniagjew 
We  rerer  to  hi;&  words  already  quoted.  And  hence  he  con- 
siders a  mixei  marriage,  wtiich  must  he  destitute  of  this  con- 
Kcration.  as  unchristian,  disserered  finom  connexion  with  the 
chorch.  or.  as  he  terms  it.  unpiias  de  ecderia  iaUere,  This  is 
CTi<ient  also  £rom  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  injurious 
effects  cf  a  miitd  marriage,  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
serenL  in  sr^akini:  cf  bis  o:=ception  of  Christian  marriago 
in  ^nerjL  He  wins  :he  Christian  female  of  the  dax^en 
she  'arili  s-^cj-fcc  her  rtligi.-is  lire  to,  by  ccnclu-iing  a  marriage 
wi:h  a  heiuhen  :  t.?  wLi:  i-:crrupt:ons  and  rroubles  and  per- 
piexi:ir»  she  will  ce  tir«:eeL  -  When  the  wife  wishes  to 
oiserre  a  dj-v  •::  sreoijl  drrvjtion.  the  husband  appoints  it  for 
the  laths  :  if  a  :VJ^:  is  lo  ctr  ker:.  the  husc^md  inakes  a  feast 
en  the  sazie  da  v.  i:  she  wishes  i  ?  leave  Lome  for  a  reli- 
gious  ccjecr,  never  d:es  h:useh:ll  easiness  fidl  more  upon 
her  iianis.  Ani  whj  w:iill  ill :w  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  c?-"^  ab«:u:  ^;m  street  to  street  the 
round  r::  Strang  c:::?.jr;?s.  ev^n  the  poorest  \  Who  would 
wiilini^Iy  tear  her  ceii^r  ptirte-i  fn:m  his  side,  for  nightly 
metitinjis.  it  needs  ce  ?  Wh?  would,  without  anxietr.  endme 
her  VeiniT  awav  all  niirht,  at  the  s^rlerT'ties  of  Easter  J  Who 
without  his  cwn  susricions  would  let  her  so  to  that  feast 
the  L:ri  ^hicli  thev  de::i:r.e  '     AVh:*  would  su^er  her  to 
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ersep  into  a  piison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  martyr  i  yea,  and 
to  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  1  to  oflfer  water 
for  the  saints'  feet  ?  to  wait  upon  them  with  their  food  and 
drink  ?  to  long  for  them,  to  have  them  in  her  thoughts  1  M 
a  stranger  brother  come,  what  lodging  could  he  expect  in  an 
alien's  house  ?  If  a  present  is  to  be  made  to  any,  the  bam 
and  the  fruit-stores  are  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  daily  Christian  life,  and  we  are 
thus  informed  of  many  important  points  relative  to  the 
history  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  "  Canst  thou  keep 
it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  body  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  anything  unclean 
idth  thy  breath,"  (where  we  notice  a  Jewish  element  in  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  imclean,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  ofifered  to  idols,)  ''  Tv^hen  thou  risest 
in  the  night  to  pray?  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
ft  kind  of  magic  ?  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  thou 
tajstest  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread, 
will  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  is  reported  1  And  will 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
Jjoison?"  This  evidently  refers  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before — ^that  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
&8ting.  If  the  heathen  husband  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  sanctifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  easily  induced  to  suspect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  fact,  which  very  probably  came  imder  his  own 
observation,  that  heathen  husbands  would  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicule  them, 
or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
stant control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  he  inti- 
mates, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  in  constant  mental 
torture,  or  who  were  induced  to  apostatize.  How  are  we 'to 
account  for  it,  that  Tertullian  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  infant  baptism  ?  Had  he  regarded  this  as  an  instituti9n 
belonging  to  Christianity  in  general,  would  he  not  have  stated 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wives 
to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  ? 
^    All  mysterious  fonnalities  were  foreign  to  the  Christian 
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spirit  as  It  proceeded  originally  from  apostolic  Christianitj^ 
As  it  appears  from  the  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor,  xiv.),  the  social 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  so  conducted  that  they 
operated  beneficially  on  the  heathen,  who  attended  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ftirther  instructed  in  Christianity.  At 
a  later  period  other  views  prevailed — ^it .  was  supposed  that 
there  were  certain  mysteries  of  Chi-istianity,  especially  in  what 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Supper,  which  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  and  cognisance  of  unbelievers. 
Hence  proceeded  the  distinction  of  missa  ccUechumenorum  and 
mmafidelium.  From  this  point  of  view,  it  was  an  ojffenoe  to 
Tertullian,  that  by  means  of  mixed  marriages  sacred  things 
would  be  divulged  to  the  heathen,  and  thus  profaned.  JSe 
here  made  an  erroneous  application  of  our  Lord's  words— r 
"Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine."  Instead  of  being  pleased 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  gained  by  the  heathens  in 
their  daily  intercom-se  rendered  them  more  forbearing  towards 
it,  Tertullian  is  always  suspicious,  lest  sacred  things,  by  being 
thus  laid  open  to  the  heathen,  should  be  profaned.^ 

Tertullian  laments  that  wealthy  Christians  particularly 
were  seduced,  by  their  love  of  earthly  things,  to  marry 
heathen  women,  by  whom  their  earthly  interests  would  bo 
promoted.'  He  avails  himself  of  this  to  express  his  aversion 
to  the  opulence  of  Christians,  a  sentiment  which  was  in 
harmony  with  the  whole  of  his  character,  and  which  found  its 
warrant  in  several  of  our  Lord's  sayings  too  literally  interi 
prated. 

We  may  here  mention  two  writings  of  Tertullian,  De  CuUu 
Feminai^um  (On  the  Dress  of  Women),  in  which  there  is  at 
least  no  sign  of  Montanism,  although  no  certain  sign  of  the 
opposite.  They  contain  an  exhortation  to  Christian  females^ 
that  in  their  outward  appearance  they  should  distinguish 
themselves  as  Christians  before  heathens  of  their  own  sex,  and 
exhibit  a  spiritual  seriousness  and  Christian  demeanour,  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  infection  of  splendour  and  use- 
less extravagance,  which  at  that  period  were  so  prevalent  in 

^  "Hoc  est  igitur  delictum,  quod  gentiles  nostra  noverunt,  quod  sub 
conscientia  istorum  sumus,  quod  beneticium  eorum  est,  si  quid  opera^ 
xnuir.    Non  potest  se  dicere  nescire,  qui  sustinet,  aut  si  celatur,  quia 
non  sustinet,  timetur." 
:  '  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  ' 
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great  cities.     These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, and  were  composed  at  different  times.     Tertullian  waa 
averse  from   art  as  well  as  from   ornament.      He  is  the 
representative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakers.     To  him 
everything  that  went  beyond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
divine  model.    ^*For  those  things  are  not  the  best  by  nature^" 
he  says,  "which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
nature,  but  are  evidently  from  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
nature.**     He  distinguishes,  as  in  his  book  De  Spectaculis,  the 
natural  use  of  things  from  the  unnatural,  to  which  work  he 
also  here  refers.     On  this  subject)  as  we  have  already  seen, 
these  observations  were  applied  to  the  general  question,  how 
fia-  the  Christian  ought  to  place  himseff  on  common  ground 
with  the  world.     Many  persons  thought,  that  as  Christianity 
is  an  afiair  of  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  waa 
internal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  is  the  witness.     The 
Christian  on  his  conversion  must  remain  imaltered  in  all 
outward  relations.     The  Christian  female,  therefore,  was  not 
required  to  renoimce  the  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
ornament  and  show,  in  order-  that   Christianity  may  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  and  manners 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name.     In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truthi 
The  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.     It  was  necessary^ 
not  only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to 
take  into  accoimt  the  various  circumstances.     But  Tertullian 
opposed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
principle,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  was  too  general 
"without  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
order  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith — "  Therefore,  let 
us  not  put  away  the  ancient  vices ;  let  us  also  retain  the 
same  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same ;  and 
then  truly  the  heathen  will  not  blaspheme.     A  great  bias--* 
phemy,  indeed,  if  it  be  said — Since  she  has  become  a  Christian, 
she  goes  about  more  needily !    Will  she  not  be  afraid  to  appear 
poorer,  since  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
since  she  has  become  more  adorned?     Must  Christians  walk 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathen,  or- of  God? 
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di^  do  not  bold  fiat  all  goodneai;  ther  easflr  min^  wifli 
aril  the  good  which  ther  do  hoU.'^  Agahwr  that  appeal 
to  the  inwaid  apan  from  the  outwaid.  he  sajsy  '^  Perhaps  it 
win  be  said.  It  is  not  necesBanr  §ar  me  to  be  ajyroYed  by 
men ;  I  leqaire  net  bmnan  tesdmooy.  God  is  the  seaichor 
of  heazt&  We  all  know  that ;  bat  jet  we  leoolkct  what  the 
apostle  has  said — *Let  your  honesty  (probrnm  raimm)  be 
known  imto  all  mec*  (IliiL  iv.  5.)*  J^  why !  imlefls  that 
wickedneas  may  gain  no  access  to  yoo,  and  that  ye  may  be  an 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Qr  why  is  it  said — 
'Let  TOUT  wtxks  shine  I*  Or  whT  does  the  Lord  call  ns 'the 
Qg^t  of  the  w<vld  I*  Why  does  he  compare  ns  to  'a  city  set. 
npon  a  hill,'  if  we  are  not  to  shine  amoi^  those  that  are  in 
daikneas^  and  to  be  oon^cuous  amoi^  the  sonken  t  This  it 
ia  which  makes  ns  the  light  of  the  w^d,  namely,  our  good- 
ness. Bat  goodnesa^  at  all  eroits  tnie  and  complete  goodnen^ 
lores  not  <1*^^*<*^  bat  rejoices  to  be  seen,  and  exalts  even  in 
bdng  pointed  at     It  is  not  enoogh  that  Giristian  chastity- 

Uh.  iL  c^  1.  '  lih  iL  cap.  IX 
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tboTild  simply  he,  it  must  be  seen.  For  so  great  ought  to 
be  its  fulness,  that  it  should  flow  over  from  the  mind  into  the 
manners,  and  rise  up  from  the  conscience  into  the  coun- 
tenance,  and  look  upon  public  hfe  as  on  its  own  household 
fiumiture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  feith  for 
ever."  He  thinks  that  all  such  effeminacy  should  be  shunned, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  feith  may  be  enervated.  He  aims 
to  show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
of-  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 
persecution. 

He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
when  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  public,  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  indulging  in  ornamental  dress.*  "  What  cause  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
from  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  temples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast-days.  All  the  pomps  are 
designed  only  to  gratify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to 
induJlge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  public  except  such  as  are 
grave ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sacrifice," 
(partaking  of  the  Communion,)'  "or  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  occasions,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinary and  flowing  dress,  but  a  becoming  one.*  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  ofl&ces  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  proper  weapons,  so  much  the 
rather  when  you  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  feith?  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  and 
those  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  magnified  in 
your  body  (as  the  apostle  says)  ;  but  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
tity, and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity." 

The  manner  in  which  TertuUian  expresses  himself  in  the 
first  of  these  books,^  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  11.  *  "  Sacrificium  offertur."    See  above. 

•  This  passage,  according  to  the  received  reading,  has  been  coiTupted 
bj  a  transposition  of  the  clauses  and  the  change  of  sed  into  et.  It  stands, 
^'eni  opna  non  sit  habitu  extraordinario  et  coxnposlto  et  Boluto."  Evi- 
d^nUy  it  should  be,  <'  et  solato,  sed  composito.'' 

«  Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adorning  the 
person,  of  astrology,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  communi- 
cations &om  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
regarded  by  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, according  to  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edification 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  testi- 
fies of  Christ.  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  writing  has 
predictied  i^pecting  the  Lord,  what  belongs  to  ourselves  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected  by  us."  The  sentiment  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  here  says,  is,  that  Christ  is 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  shows  what  an  indistinct  idea  he  had 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  what 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  critic^  incompetence 
and  logical  caprice  of  Tertullian  are  shown  in  his  taking  for 
granted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  as  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  II. 

MONTAKIST  WRITINGS. 

We  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treatise  in 
which  Tertullian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage,  as  in 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem,  to  be  amadvisable,  but  altogether 
as  a  Montanist  plainly  and  absolutely  condemns  it — his 
treatise  De  Uxhortatione  CastUatis.  And  yet  in  other  respects 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  fiiis  book,  and  there 
is  no  express  appeal  to  the  new  revelations,  one  passage  alone 
excepted,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Rigaltius.  Tertullian 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  he^ 
Wrote  to  an  individual  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  catholio 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  firom  bis  own  stand-points 
For  everything  here  brought  forward  he  was-  certainly  p^e- 
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pared  by  those  views  on  wngle  life  vhich  we  have  idready 
notioed  in  his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem, — both  what  he  supposed 
was  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logics- 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  to 
marry  again  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  This  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  quietnesa 
unusual  to  Tertullian  in  controversy;  there  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  outbursts  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character, 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversial.  Ter- 
tullian is  animated  by  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  fidend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principlesf 
which  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones.  This  is 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
treatise  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his  friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
to  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
that  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  carried 
away  to  act  differently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
woidd  require  of  him,  and  therefore  that  it  might  be  an- 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  his  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
Terttdlian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  belongs  to  the  per- 
fection of  holiness ;  though  other  reasons  are  added. 

Man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advancing  in  likeness  to  God,  in  being  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  as  a  part  of  this  holiness,  Tertullian  from  his 
ascetic  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desire. 
He  makes  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  nature; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persons  to  practise 
abstinence  from  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  or  resolving  from' 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state ;  thirdly,  not  to 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con-' 
fiideration  was  added  to  the  miotives  for  sanctifi  cation,  the! 
recognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  thQ 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  modestia.     This  was,  in  fact; 
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an  argument  which  Tertullian  employed  before  he  joined  the 
Montanists,  which  shows  how  the  quietism  inherent  in  Mem* 
tanism  had  already  allied  itself  to  Tertullian's  peculiar  dispo- 
sition. Yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  against  a  pereon 
who  was  disposed  to  find  in  such  an  event  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  will,  many  reasons  might  be  found  for  dispute 
ing  it,  and  that  other  signs  might  counter-indicate  what 
was  the  Divine  will.  It  also  appears  that  by  the  person 
to  whom  the  treatise  was  addressed,  or  by  others,  a  sub- 
jective indication  of  the  Divine  will  would  be  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

One  person  might  say, — It  is  God  who  has  produced  in  mo 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  marriage.  In  truth,  as 
the  appeal  to  that  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  so 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptive,  unless  other 
signs  were  added.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  bosom 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God;  there  needs  first  of 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Divine  indication 
from  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  escape  Tertullian'la 
notice,  and  he  has  said  many  admirable  things  on  the  neces- 
sity of  self-examination  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  reason 
and  freedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  applied  to 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  Montanism.  '^It  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  faith  thus  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  thus  every  one  flatters  himself  that  nothing 
is  done  without  God's  command;  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  anything  depends  upon  ourselves.  Lastly,  every  trans- 
gression may  be  excused,  if  we  maintain  that  nothing  is  done 
by  us  without  the  will  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  produces  by  his  will 
what  he  does  not  approve,  or  if  there  is  nothing  which  God 

does  not  approve After  we  have  learned  both  from 

his  precepts  what  he  wills  and  what  he  wills  not,  there  still 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
written,  '  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  evil.'  .  .  . 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  we  are  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  wills  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask,  Whence 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  wiQ  anything  contrary  to  the 
will  of  Godt  I  answer,  and  not  unadvisedly,  from  ourselves. 
Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race.  ,  .  .  , 
As  he,  from  whom  the  development  of  the  race  and  sin  pro- 
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oeeded^  nnned  freely,  so  also  sin  is  a  free  act  iu  all  hi9 
deso^dants."^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  the  forerunner  of  Augustin 
in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  grace,  should  so 
distinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  develop- 
menl^  and  that  he  regards  it  as  so  important  to  shim  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  im-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-will.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  "  It  is  only 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wiliest. 
But  when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  he  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  thy  will."  * 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  Tertullian,  to  refute  the  argu-» 
ments  adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  permis- 
sion to  conclude  a  second  marriage.  Though  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  nothing 
but  sophistical  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  that  many 
profoimd  truths,  though  fakely  applied,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  Tertullian  thought  that  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  universally  known,  revealed  wiU 
of  God,  but  also  that  which  was  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  by  him 
vnih  a  reference  to  ethics,  which  afterwards  was  applied  in  a 
totally  difierent  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  hidden 
will  of  €rod  he  by  no  means  understands  a  will  not  expressed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  observation  of  the  mind,  but  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  tiie  connexion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
tion and  a  careful  comparison  of  single  expressions. 

If  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  relation  in  which  Tertullian 

^  *'  Porro  si  quaeris,  unde  venit  ista  Tolantas,  qna  qaid  volumus  advenng 
Dei  Tolnntatem,  dicam ;  ex  nobis  ipnis ;  nee  temere ;  semini  enixn  tao 
nspondeas  necesse  esl^  siqiiidem  ille  princeps  et  generis  et  delicti 
Adam  yoluit  quod  deliquit."    Cap.  ii. 

'  "  Ita  diaboli  opus  unum  est,  tentare  quod  in  te  est,  an  veils.  At 
nbi  Toluisti,  sequitur  ut  te  sibi  subigat,  non  operatus  in  te  voluntatem^ 
Bed  nactuB  possessionem  voluntatis."    Cap.  ii. 
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placed  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  to  thctt  hidden 
"will  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  according  to  his  view,  what 
every  one  could  discover  in  Holy  Writ  by  deeper  reflection, 
was  brought  to  the  consciousness,  and  expressly  marked  as 
the  special  will  of  God,  by  the  new  revelations.  Now  Tertul- 
lian  maintains,  that  what  was  allowed  only  as  a  conditional 
permission  in  reference  to  a  certain  stand-point  of  human 
weakness,  cannot  be  the  imconditional  will  of  God, — ^the  wiU 
of  God  in .  itself,  the  highest  in  itself,  which  belongs  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal.  In  this  assertion  lies  the  truth  that 
there  cannot  be  a  twofold  Christian  morality,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  but  only  one  stand-point  of  Christian  perfection^  which 
all  Christians  are  to  aim  at.  According  to  that,  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  then  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  church, 
between  the  law  or  command  for  all  Christians,  and  that 
which  only  belonged  to  the  coimsels  of  Christian  perfection, 
would  vanish ;  there  would  be  no  difference  between  what 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  so  that  the  higher 
stand-point  of  Christian  perfection  must  also  take  accoimt  of 
what  was  permitted  for  Christian  principle.  The  permissible^ 
according  to  TertuUian,  was  only  what  was  allowed  tempo- 
rarily, with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  human  weak- 
ness, which  yet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  ideaL 
We  must  acknowledge  that  TertuUian  in  this  respect  had 
truth  on  his  side,  though  he  erred  in  his  explanation  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  account  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  unity 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  multiplicity.  Here  lies  the  great 
difference  between  TertulHan  and  the  apostle  Paul,  who  in  a 
certain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God, 
agreed  with  TertuUian.  In  this  last  respect  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  his  opinion ;  but  in 
another  respect  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  distinguishing  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  mental 
freedom.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  own 
and  later  times,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  a  correct 
historical  understanding  of  the  apostle. 

The  manner  in  which  TertuUian  explains  those  expressions 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  their  mutual  relation,  is  important  for 
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the  purpoee  of  understanding  his  idea  of  inspiration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  his  montanist  views.     He  dis- 
tingniflhes  between  what  the  apostle  delivered  as  his  merely 
hmnan  advice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  authority 
as  the  command  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  illumination  by 
the  Spirit.     He  compares  that  passage  in  which  Paul  says 
that  he  thinks  that  he  also  has  the  Spirit^  with  what  Paul 
deliverod  as  the  express  word  of  the  Lord,  and  finds  the  same 
in  both,  the  peculiarly  divine,  in  contrast  to  the   merely 
human  delivered  as  human  opinion.*     He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Christians  from  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apostles.     To  the  latter  he 
ascribes  the  fulness  of  spiritual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
Only  individual  gifts  in  other  Christians.     "  The  apostles,"  he 
says,  '*  had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  sense,  since  they  had 
him  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  like  the 
rest**   We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues.     At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  as  a  Montanist  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
supematurally  wonderful  and  the  ecstatic.     Accordingly^  he 
has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
merely  human  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
hi^er  authority.     If,  in  his  idea  of  inspiration,  he  is  so  far 
correct,  that  he  applies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  everything  equally,  but  distinguishes  different  gradations ; 
yet  he  falls  into  an  error  connected  with  his  montanistic 
supematuralism,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  harmonious   cooperation   of  the  divine  and  the 
human.     So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
while  excluding  the  rest,  what  the  apostle  says  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Pro- 
ceeding from  that  false  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
l*aul  had  delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  consilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  prceceptum.     Here  again 
tlie  truth  involved  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
between  consUia  and  proecepta.' 

*    Distinguishing  between,  "hominis   prudentis  consilium,"   and 
*  SpirituB  Sancti  consilium." 

.  *  "Factum  est  jam  non  consilium  divini  Spiritus,  sed  pro  ejus 
jnajestate  proeceptum.'* 
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The  prohibition  of  second  marriages  is  reckoned  by  Ter- 
tnllian  among  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  New  Testa-» 
ment  stand-point,  in  distinction  from,  the  Old.  It  belonged 
to  the  merits  of  Montanism  to  have  given  greater  prominenoe 
to  this  distinction  in  opposition  to  the  common  mingling 
of  the  two  stand-points,  although  Montanism,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point, 
through  that  which  should  have  been  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  through  a  new  legal  code,  and  through 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
church  government.  Here,  also,  in  this  book,  montanistio 
ideas  form  the  groundwork,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  the 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race.  On  the  New 
Testament  stand-point  the  extensive  development  of  God's 
kingdom  was  rendered  more  prominent  by  increasing  holiness. 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles.  No  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind 
was  required.  TertuUian,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.*  "Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  before 
relaxed;  he  has  recalled  what  he  formerly  allowed;  there 
was  reason  for  propagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruning  at 
the  last ;  beginnings  are  always  unfettered,  the  endings  are 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  suffers  it  to 
grow,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down.  The 
wood  is  the  old  state  of  things,  which  by  the  new  Gospel  is 
pruned  and  lopped ;  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  So  also  that  rule,  *  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,'  has 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  youth  is  come."  He  recognises, 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  contrast  of  the  new 
Christian  stand-point  to  the  juridical-theocratic  stand-point, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adapted  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  people,  who  require  to  be  trained  and  educated.    He 

'  TertuUian  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  6  Kaiphs  ffvv«r» 
roKyiivos  iffriv  rh  \oardy,  according  to  the  existing  North  African  version* 
and  understands  them  to  mean,  ''  Only  a  short  time  remains  for  the 
duration  of  the  world,"  and  contrasts  them  with  the  words  in  Genesia. 
respecting  the  multiplying  of  the  human  race.  "  Tempus  jam  in  col- 
Jecto  esse,  restare,  ut  et(^u\  uzores  habe^t  tan(^uam  non  habcntesa^ant*" 
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dtedibes  the  new  stand-point  as  that  of  youth.*  As,  therefore, 
a  childhood  and  youth  of  development  are  here  assumed,  the 
-efcand-point  of  ripened  manhood  is  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  progressive  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  must  lead. 
■  To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
fetond-points,  in  contrast  to  the  increasing  mingling  of  one 
with  file  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tbllian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  tmiversal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
yre  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  prominent 
by  Montanism,  and  that  Tertullian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  his 
Montanism.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spirit,  but  was  constantly  threatened 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  was  then 
fepinging  up.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
as  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  far  as  it  placed 
the  free  movements  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
und  traditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  this  effect  we  can 
^recognise  even  in  Tertullian. 

The  advocates  of  second  marriages  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit.  i.  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  is 
only  required  of  bishops  and  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  marriage  state,  it  follows  that  this 
limitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christians.  Tertullian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  imiversal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Christians  generally,  and  says — "We  are 
fools  if  we  believe  that  what  is  not  lawful  for  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  ]  It  is  written, 
^  He  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.' 
Only  the  authority  of  the  church  has  made  a  difference 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  is  consecrated  by 
the  session  of  the  clerical  order.  Where  there  is  no  session 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  thou  offerest  {offers,  partakest  of 
the  Supper)  and  baptizest  (tinguis);  thou  art  priest  for 
tiiyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  laics,  for  ^  every  one  lives  by  his  own 
£dth,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  God,'  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  apostle  says,  *  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  shall 

'  "  Jam  sennit  ex  quo  jtivenuit,**  ono  of  those  antitheses  in  which 
Tertullian  delights. 

VOL.  II.  B  B 
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1m  jortified^by'Qod^'biittiMdMii''**  We  hM  find  llii 
Mma  Titfvi  wMiA  w»  exhibited  in  his  book  on  heptim  hefoBi 
he  embfBoed  Montaniem,  thai  all  ChristiaiH  bemg  pertftiEm 
of  the  nme  origioel  priesthood,  ere  able  and  enthonaed,  nel 
eal J  to  puldish  the  wcMrd,  but  to  adminiitor  the  aaoeinenfeB— 
thet  oq]^  the  neomty  ti  an  eoclesiastieaJi  ofgsm'iytion  in  tiie 
Idowship  of  sisiihur  brethren,  laid  the  fimndeition  for  the 
fKstinctioii  of  dofgY  and  laity,  to  whom,  exospt  in  cases  ef 
aeaasBitj,  indiyidiujs  must  sobmit  themselyes*  Hero  wffim 
jva  must  obsewe  that  iqpiritaala|^[irefaeoaon  of  the  idee  of  tiii 
ehnrchy  in  eonfliot  with  other  efements  of  Teitullian's  nmi^ 
as  the  basb  of  that  eomnum  vsferenoo  to  Christ  iriikb  is 
doMlj  oooneeted  witili  the  idea  of  the  uniYwaal  pries^ooi 
SsDm  this  uniTersal  ri^^  to  the  priesthood^  Teirtollian  infen 
fte  universal  eapability  in  refer^ice  to  those  religioiia  aiid 
nMnal  requirements  whidi  are  inoombent  on  aUL  ^  I^  ihfli^ 
ihoa  hast  a  priestly  rig^t  when  needfid,  thou  murt  also  hareie 
priestly  mode  of  liia.  As  one  who  has  married  twiee^  doel 
thou  baptise  1  <»:  administer  the  Supper  f  How  mueh  mesa 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layman  who  baa  been  masried  a  aeeood 
IJaw^  acts  M  a  prieirt;»  when  a  {Mfiest  himself,  tibtusnutf^^ 
ihe  rig^t  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — ellowanoe  must 
be  made  for  neoesrity.  No  neeesetty  can  be  allowed  for  whieb 
can  be  ayoided.  Do  not  inyolve  thyself  in  a  second  marria^e^ 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  administering 
what  is  not  lawful  for  a  maft  who  has  married  a  second  timft 
God  wills  that  we  should  be  all  so  constituted  that  we  may 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  aacram^its— <«e 
God,  one  &ith,  and  one  discipline.  How,  then,  can  priests  be 
dioseu  from  the  laity,  unless  the  laity  observe  what  is 
fequired  of  ih&  priestly  order?"  From  this  language  we 
must  infer  that  the  clergy,  unless  there  had  be^  special 
pi^^paratory  institutions  for  them,  wete  wont  to  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  laity. 

TertuUian,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  proceeds  on 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  already 
remarked  in  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  from  the 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  marriage,  which  Christianity  has 
imparted,  as  a  spiritual  communion ;  he  regards  as  its  eeseoee 
»  higher  spiritual  unity  by  which  the  sexual  difiference-  is 

*  Cap.  viL  ' 
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equalized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing  it  with 
a  high  moral  significance,  and  would  certainly  check  his 
exalting  celibacy  above  the  married  life.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
his  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  led  him  into  error,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  sensuous 
dement, — to  distinguish  celibacy  as  in  a  special  sense  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marriage  only  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  argument 
against  second  marriages  is  at  the  bottom  a  recommenda- 
tion of  ccHbacy.  We  can  only  explain  his  employing  such 
oontradictory  lines  of  argument,  by  the  fiict,  that  owing  to  his 
emmeous  opposition  against  what  belonged  to  the  bodily 
senses,  he  could  not  perceive  the  igiity  between  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evidently  not  attained  to  a  perfect  imderstanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

As  the  ascetic  opposition  against  married  life  in  general 
fonns  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  it  is 
ihown  very  strongly  when  Tertullian  pronounces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  is  altogether  free  from  that  sensuous 
element  which  he  brands  as  ha\dng  some  affinity  to  stu- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  said  against  marriage 
gei^rally  was  valid,  how  much  more  would  it  be  applicable, 
when  a  person,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  God  (which  Tertullian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
human  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  marry  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a 
j>erson  to  have  sunk  below  the  first  stage  of  perfection ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  ho  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  God  for  satisfying  his.  sensuous  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  after  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
eharacteristically,  when  he  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unworthy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  world,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  a  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  world  ? 
And  who  would  desire  to  marry  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first!  It  will  then  be  his  first  object  to  live 
longer,  while  the  apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  adds 
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cf  a  paaoRvbo  deBgnedl^ 
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looked  nfOk 
1^  TcnsEisi  as  a 

Fraor  &e  sand^poott  W  <mmaii1  in  n'frii'wii  to  Ae 
diartrtfip  cf  ii»m^  TotnlBBi  ^^q^^n  ^edTs  satcment  of 
iht  i^Qcetdczi  t^cvsea  &ah  aai  i^isrit  as  vikc-fir  relatzi^  to 
tiK  ccfcossric  becreei  xbs^  sdozl  ani  sensoiIhT.  This  lies 
at  the  baas  oc  L5s  wi>:Ze  ^'■^■g'"^  accutdl^g  to  vhich  evoy- 
tiixc;^  depeods  oci  £reed:Ei  fircoL  tbe  domf:ik'a  cf  the  senses 

Scxe  Tertcniin  prcoeed*  ca  an  carvud  eoDcepdon.  of  the 
idea  cf  mazxiace.  ard  resets  the  wiSi  cdy  as  an  assistant  ftr 
tiie  Gui«anl  re^ajdz-cs  ef  liie  aai  the  Ksnagemoit  of  domestio 
caoeerss.  he  v^ies  to  rsoTe  that  ai  the  wankr  and  trareUer 
can  dispe:ae  -wr^  szdti  ht4p.  thSs  xncsc  ahravs  be  the  caso 
vith  the  Chiisdan  as  a  mii€t  azki  pfrnrrtaiu.  He  sstb^  ''I 
know  vith  vhas  exccses  ve  oz-loor  the  iiisatiahle  cupidity  of 
the  fieah.  We  -paneod  the  necessn*  cf  aids^  the  management 
of  the  hoGse^  the  gofremment  cf  the  fimfhr.  the  cue  of  the 
pscases  and  kers.  the  inE|.iectkHi  cf  the  ^.-Tmrng  the  parchaae 
of  focd.  and  domfftic  cares.^  He  then  adds  ircHucaUr,  '^  Ority 
the  hooses  of  marxied  men  pcccp^!  the  funilis  of  the 
tmmarried.  the  af^iis  of  exmnd&  the  Icrtmies  of  soldiery  or 
^those  irho  tzayd  vithoat  irxres — £^  come  to  noo^t    But 
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are  not  we  soldiers  9  but  of  a  higher  war&re^  even  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  leader.  And  are  we  not  travellers  throu^ 
this  world  r' 

But  as  Tertullian,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  undue  prominence 
to  the  outward  sensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  first  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death,  ^ould  not  contract  a  second; 
so,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  argue  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  spiritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
munion of  souls,  that  such  a  connexion  can  only  be  formed 
once  between  two  persons,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  death 
itself.  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  idea  of  marriage 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — "  In  a  second  marriage 
two  wives  beset  the  same  husband,  one  in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  thou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  afifection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengthens  this  argument  by  alluding 
to  the  Christian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  deceased 
wives  or  husbands,  adding,  "  for  whose  spirit  thou  prayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Tliou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  God  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  commemoratest 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
Grod  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  conse- 
crated as  a  celibate,  and  surrounded  by  virgins  and  the  once 
married." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  union  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting ; 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  ethics 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Montanists,  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  sensuous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
from  the  sensuous ;  as  in  later  times  from  this  ascetic  sepaia- 
tion  proceeded  the  unnatural  relation  of  the  avveiaratcroi,  or 
9uhintroductoe,^  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says,— 
"  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Have  a 

'  Cap.  xii.  2  Cap,  xi. 

'  See  Keander*8  General  History,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  (Stand.  Lib.  ed.) 
— Tb. 
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iTpiritual  wife ;  take  a  widow^  adorned  with  £Edth,  dowevad 
-with  poTerty,  guarded  by  age;  yoa  will  hare  married  wdL 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to  God.^* 
/Hius  friendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 
.  From  that  point  of  view  such  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  celibacy  had  already  developed  itself  in  Tertulhan, 
that  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  the 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  suoh 
an  idea,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  was 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  imiversal 
transforming  principle  for  all  men,  the  opinion  was  probably 
formed  that  celibacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  c^  the 
priesthood  ;  thus  Tertullian  says,^ — "  How  many  men  and 
women  are  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  for  their 
continence,  who  preferred  a  marriage  covenant  with  God.  .  .  . 
'and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing  in 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust^  and  all  that  which 
.<$ould  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  Hence  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Para- 
dise ought  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
known."* 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
passage  females  are  mentioned  among  the  ordained  :  whence 
-it  follows  that  the  same  significance  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Thus 
the  Montanist  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibacy,  and 
We  shall  be  obliged  to  r^ard  this  as  one  of  the  effects  of 
Montanism  on  the  development  of  the  church.  This  appears 
:in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetess Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  Tertullian  appeals;  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  common  oodices,  and  no  doubt  was 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox  stand- 
Jwint,  and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltius.'  "Also  by  the 
-holy  prophetess  Prisca  it  was  thus  announced  that  only  a  holy 

*  Cap.  xii. 

■  Cap.  xiii.    "  Qnanti  igitnr  et  qnantse  in  ecclesiastiois  ordinilms  de 
-^oatinentia  censentur." 

*  Cap.  X.  '•'  Item  per  sanctam  proplietidem  Priscam  ita  cvangelizatur, 
quod  sanctus  minister  sanctimoniam  novcrit  ministrare.  Purificantia 
«nim  coneordat,  ait,  et  visiones  vidcnt,  et  ponentesfaciem  deorsum  etiam 
voces  audiunt  vnanifcstas  tarn  salutares  quam  et  occultas." 
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lifaiister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  things.  For  he  brings 
Mrifying  things  into  agreement ;  he  speaks,**  (the  Spirit,)  "  and 
Wff  see  visions,  and  when  they  lower  their  countenances  they 
dR>  hear  distinct  Toices,  as  salutary  as  they  are  hidden."  It 
it  evident  that  here  true  holiness  and  purity  are  r^arded  aa 
ittMparahle  from  celibacy. 

•  We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  heathenism  Tertullian 
■Imght  out  correspondences  to  Christianity,  proceeding  on  the 
Idftft,  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  this 
JiMted  on  the  belief  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
OMifiised  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricature,  points  to  the 
pore  element  of  truth  in  Christianity.  Thus  Tertullian  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctuaries  the 
Importance  of  single  marriages.'  In  such  comparisons  the 
l|udn  point  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Ghnstianity,  and  what  is  in  opposition  to  it^ — a  task  to  which 
SFertnllian  was  not  always  competent. 

'.  We  proceed  from  this  treatise  to  another  in  which  Tertul- 
lian handles  the  same  subject — his  work  Be  Monogamia, 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  as  in 
the  former,— -many  topics  are  less  fiilly  discussed,  but  yet 
^ere  are  several  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — ^that  in  the  first 
Tertullian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
point, and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montanism ;  while  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montamsm  as  carnally  minded, 
pwychici,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — ^their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
jHtble  of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  carnal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
Hew  higher  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  hfe,  to 
"which  the  church  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  sensual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  requirements  of  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
"not  please  the  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit."  The 
Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes  as  those  who  by 
4he  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spiritually 
minded,  and  who  hence  are  properly  denominated  spiritale^? 
*  Cap.  xiii»  '  Po  Honog.  cap.  i. 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  ChrisUaii 
life — as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second  marriagefl^ 
it  was  charged  with  venturing  to  prescribe  things  which  could 
not  be  deduced  from  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition,  and 
that  contrary  to  Christian  freedom  it  imposed  new  legal  bur* 
dens  on  men.  TertuUian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promise 
in  John's  Gospel  of  the  Paraclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truths 
which  men  at  first  could  not  apprehend.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  Irenseus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montanists 
appealed  to  these  passages,  asserted  that  the  whole  Gospel 
was  spurious.*  But  in  TertuUian  we  find  not  the  least  trace 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Montanists  ap- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  \mhistorical,  if  the  modem 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have  really 
thought  that  in  those  words  respecting  the  Paraclete  there 
was  an  implied  allusion  to  Montanism.  In  those  words 
nothing  whatever  can  be  found  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apostles  alone  as  such, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  the  germ  of  the  truth  contained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  bring  out  into  clear  consciousness 
what  was  concealed  therein  :  there  was  nothing,  in  shorty  in 
these  words,  which  referred  to  a  later  age  of  the  church. 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mon* 
tanist  age  to  attribute  similar  things  to  Christ,  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  Nothing  can 
be  found  in  those  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexion 
and  its  analogy  in  Christ's  promises  in  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  other  Gospels.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that*  a 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  the 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.  TertuUian, 
certainly,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  must 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  in 
his  own  times.  He  weU  knew  that  these  words  primarily 
related  to  the  apostles ;  only  he  thought  that  this  appUcation 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  appUed 

^  Iren.  ii'.ll.    The  so-called  Alogi,  (See  Keander's  General  Histoiy, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  222,  301.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.—TE.) 
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equally  to  the  progressiye  development  of  the  Christian  life 
by  the  further  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  certainly  we 
must  allow  that  Tertullian  is  right  in  the  general  principle 
affirmed  by  him^  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar« 
rower  sense^  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chris- 
tians of  other  times,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  passage  to  the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciousness  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apply  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apostolic  times;  and  likewise  clearly  to  xmderstand 
the  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  that  proceeded 
from  Christ  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  and  with 
these  its  leading  errors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanists  that  by  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  the  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretext  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  suflBicient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
What  was  Tertullian's  reply  1  "  The  spirit  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  from  the  diversity  of  preaching,  first 
adulterating  the  rule  of  faith,  and  then  the  rule  of  life ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  that  of  the  precepts 
for  the  life.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
concerning  Grod,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  many  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  promise,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Christ,  on  whom  we  believe,  with 
ail  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  God  as  the  Creator,  and 
wiU  glorify  him ;  and  being  thiis  understood  concerning  the 
rule  of  feith,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  which  relate  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
a  pledge  for  them,  although  they  are  new,  because  now 
revealed, — although  burdensome,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borne ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Christ  than  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  had  many  other  things  which 
would  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  were  not  less  burden* 
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^oak%  thfla  thon,  lor  tlioflo  pnaenn  Iff  wbaok,  at  ihsA,  Osu^ 
^lihej  were  not  jet  bcMTDa" 

Tertiillian,  ther^oro,  proeeeds  on  the  waBonxpdaa  tUit 
iloctnne  is  ^e  original^  from  ivludi  etbks  are  the  dadw- 
iicMi ;  tlie  adulteration  mpst  make  its  first  appearance  in  liie 
Conner.  By  their  agreement  witii  the  orig^ial  scheDie  of 
'.doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proYod  to  be  gennine. 
-jDertainlj  TertuUian  was  zi^  in  assertiiig  that  importaot 
jfotruptions  of  ethical  points  must  have  their  root  in  the 
^dogmatical  scheme  of  CSiristian  oonsdousness;  nererthelefl^ 
ihe  case  might  exist  that  the  connexion  of  what  was  enoneous 
in  the  ethical  ektment)  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmatical 
£lement^  might  not  be  palpable  to  those  who  adopted  Ity  se 
|hat  the  errcM:  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethkal  side.  It 
ndH^t  join  itsdf  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
juuversal  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  might 
be  represented  as  the.  completion  of  moral  instaruction,  aa^ 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (without  its  abettors  being  consokras 
of  the  fikot)  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  univvnal 
CShristian  tmdition.  A  person  mi^t  set  out  from  the  sa&to 
$dth  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  r^y  intending  to 
tumour  this  alcme^  and  yet  the  new  ethical  precepts  piro- 

rmded  by  him  might  be  injurious  to  the  Christian  fidtk 
that,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  Tertullian  laid  down  for 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolutely 
erroneous.  With  all  that  outward  adherence  to  acknowledged 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  'substantially  and 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to  the 
|»:etended  new  revelations  made  by  Montanus  and  his  new 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itself  to 
the  imchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,  ought  to 

*  "Non  minnfl  istis  onerosa,  (qvam)  illig,  a  quibns  notidnm  ixOkt 
twtinebaaUiT."  I  haye  translated  this  passage  according  to  an  eniend»> 
tion  which  seemed  to  me  necessarj.  According  to  the  receiyed  reading 
M  stands  opposed  to  tilts,  consequently  igti  mnst  mean  the  ChristiaBS 
df  those  times,  tUi  the  apostles ;  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  ooneet 
We  must  understand  t»fi9  as  neuter,  and  the  word  can  then  refer  to  what 
ia  BOW  reyealed  by  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  then  levoaled 
iMw  to  the  apostles,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  burdenaomo 
than  the  new  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  men 
of  that  age.  It  is  evident  from  the  connexion  that  the  compaiiMn 
lefers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  subject,  and  therefore  this  emendation  Is 
abaolQtely  necessaiy* 
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bare  served  for  the  completion  of  its  moral  instructions,  was^ 
in  fact,  something  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  contents 
(rightly  understood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  was  not  glorified  by  it,  but  rather  the  doctrine 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  morals  was  iujured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  the  new  revelations,  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly 
the  falsification  of  the  Christian  truth  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Montanism  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica^ 
tion  of  Christian  truth,  and  its  errors  were  most  prominent 
in  the  ethical  department.  Its  errors  in  dogmatics  were 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity,  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  erroneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,,  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
morals  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  some- 
thing firom  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
original  fundamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  contents  of  the  truth  annoimced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
ftdousness  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirity  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  consciousness  having  been  once  attained  by 
the  apostles,  it  was  to  be  spread  by  their  instrumentality,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru7 
mentaUty  for  all  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  could  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
mad  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
Apostles.  TertuUian's  error  consists  in  this,  that  he  speaks  of 
new  revelations  which  are  not  deduced  fi:om  the  existing 
Word,  but  added  firom  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
authority  accrediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  church.  Further,  Tertullian  maintained,  as  things  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  they  were  not 
able  to  bear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  com- 
manded which  men  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  bear.     It 
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was  only  the  fault  of  the  flesh  that  these  things  amearsd 
burdensome.^  But  the  analogy  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
Christ  spoke  not  of  separate  outward  commands  which  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  then:  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear ;  but  of  such  truths  as  they  could  not  yet 
understand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  reqoi* 
site  stand-point  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  fiirUier 
progressiYe  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
ffeneral  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  ov^ 
Christian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Christianity^ 
all  things  must  become  new  by  an  all-animating  spirit ;  this 
being  present,  everything  else  would  follow.  The  Montanist 
ethics  which  would  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the  fledi 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  a 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  ta 
be  something  spiritual, — spiritcUe,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  yl/vxinoy  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Tertullian  determines  the  relation 
which  the  stand-point  of  the  Sptritales  in  their  idea  of 
marriage  bears  to  that  of  the  Fsi/chici  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  other* 
The  ethics  of  the  Sptritales  he  considers  to  occupy  the  right 
mean  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  one, 
according  to  Tertullian,  disown  marriage  entirely,  as  they  dis* 
own  the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds;  the  others  exalt 
marriage  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.*  Certainly  Tertullian  opposes  throughout  the 
Gnostic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred  of 
nature  and  with  dualism.  He  acknowledges  marriage  as  a 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  which 
the  highest  significance  has  been  attained  through  Christianity* 
But  however  far  he  withdraws  in  theory  from  the  Gnostic 
stand-point,  yet  in  dissevering  as  he  does  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual  in  marriage^  and  in  exalting^  as  a  consequence, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is  driven  to  results 
which,  in  practice,  border  on  Gnosticism.     He  agrees  with 

^  Cap.  iii.  ''Sed  an  onerosa  xnonogamia,  viderit  adhac  impudeofl  infir* 
mitas  camis  an  antem  nova,  de  hoc  interim  constet." 

'  Cap.  1.  "  Haeretici  nuptias  auferunt,  psychici  ingeront ;  illi  nflo 
Bemel,  istl  non  semel  nubont." 
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the  Gnostic  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  much  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  senses  in  man,  and  not 
as  a  tmisforming,  elevating  principle.  He  maintains  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  much  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  as  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  have  been  introducing  anything  new.^ 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.'  If  now  Tertullian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  specific 
relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
be  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  in  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatian.  And 
he  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  those  misunderstood 
•words  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  beheved  that  a 
consilium  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  controversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  partly  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  idea  of  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  appealed  to  the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage,' 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  generally  could  not  be  fbr- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  urges  in  reply,  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  When  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montanists  with  a  fresh  intermingling 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  combated  them  with  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
points, TertuUian  charged  them  with  self-contradiction  and 
inconsequential  reafioning,  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpose,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  as  in  the  point  now  before  us,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  * 
This  accusation  was,  indeed^  not  altogether  unfounded;  it 

^  Cap.  ill.  "  lUud  enim  amplius  diclmus,  etiamsi  totam  et  solidam 
virginitatem  sive  continentiam  Paracletus  hodle  determinassct,  nt  ne 
Qnis  qnidem  nuptiis  fenrorem  camis  despumare  premitteret,  sic  quoque 
nihil  novi  inducere  videretur.*' 

'  Cap.  V.  ''Qaando  novissimns  Adam,  id  est  Christns,  innnptus  in 
totum  quod  etiam  primus  Adam  ante  exsilium.'' 

•  Cap.  vii. 

'  Cap.  yii.  "Et  quoniam  quidam  interdum nihil  sibidicunt  esse  cum 
lege,  quam  Christus  non  dissolvit,  sed  adimplevit,  interdum  quee  volunt 
legis  arripiunf 
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proceeded  from  confused  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
law  and  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  one  another. 
But  Tertullian  was  also  on  this  subject  involved  in  similar 
confusion.  He  maintains  that  in  the  law  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ  and  what 
is  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  carried  to  greater 
completeness  ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil.  Under  the  first  head  he 
understands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  able  to 
bear.^  He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,  and 
considers  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element.  In 
consequence  of  making  this  distinction,  he  was  more  liable  to 
include  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  prominence 
■what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  diflPerent 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.  As  to  any  argument 
i;hat  might  be  drawn  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  stand-point, 
•because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  remarks  in 
ifeference  to  the  progressive  development  in  the  requirement 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  first 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity 
comes  to  view  when  he  says  that  this  prescription  could 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  because 
all  Christians  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  another. 
As  Tertullian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (from 
a  misunderstanding  of  Lev.  xxi.  14)  that  a  second  marriage 
waa  forbidden  to  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  this 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  aU  Christians  : — "  But 
Jesus,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  us  with 
himself  (because  '  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ*),  'has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  accord* 

r 

1  Cap.  vii.    "  Plane  et  nos  sic  dicimns  decessisse  legem,  nt  onera 

quidem  ejus,  qu88  secundum  senteutiam .  apostoloriim  nee  patres  susti- 

liere  valuerunt  concesserint  quae  vero  ad  juslitiam  Bpectant,  non  tantunv 

reaen-ata  permaneant  verum  et  ampliata,  ut  scilicet  redundare  poasitt 

Jaat'itia  nostra  super  scribarum  et  pharisoeorum  justitiam.** 
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ing  to  John.'*  And  here  he  makes,  though  incorrectly,  an 
application  full  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  the  passage  in 
Matt.  viiL  22, — "  For  the  Lord  calls  back  the  young  man 
hastening  to  his  father's  burial,  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
u&  to  be  priests,  whom  the  law  forbids  to  be  present  at  the 

burial  of  their  parents Therefore  are  we  bound  to 

observe  this  interdict  ?  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father? 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  ourselves  dead 
who  live  unto  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ."^  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  against  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Paul's 
epistles,  monogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  be  chosen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  no  such 
prescription  waa  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  are 
the  bishops  and  clergy  ?  Are  they  not  from  all  1  But  if  all 
were  not  bound  to  monogamy,  whence  could  monogamists  be 
taken  for  the  clergy?  Must  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogamists,  out  of  which  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
clergy  r'" 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  an 
TEpHversal  priesthood  might  be  favoured  by  Montanism,  yet 
tbd  prominence  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  on  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Christian  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
Jaierarchioal  tendency.  We  learn  this  from  Tertullian  himself' 
ance  he  objects  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  when  duties  were  in  question^ 
they  affected  to  know  nothing  of  this  universal  priesthood, 
but  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
dergy,  they  could  vaunt  about  the  universal  priesthood.  H^ 
says — "When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
clergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  are  all  priests,  because 
^he  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  and  the  Father.'  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  practise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  diS' 
cipline,  we  doff  the  priestly  infvZaj  and  drop  into  a  lower 
rank  !  "*    Here  also  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  made 

*  Cap.  vii.  2  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  xii.  "Sed  cum  extollemur  et  inflamur  adversus  clenim,  ttinc 
Qnum  omnes  sumus,  tunc  omnes  sacerdoteft,  quia  sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et 
Patri  fecit.  Cum  ad  pereequationem  disciplinse  sacerdotalis  provocamur 
deponimus  infulas  et  impares  Bumus."  : 
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to  BbdFb  woffdi  in  1  Cor.  tiL  as  in  his  fint  fieaiafle  on  tlis 


;;  he  miuntainB  that  where  PtaJ  Aowb  ipdalgBnde 
towards  those  who  are  weak  in  the  flesh,  he  marks  t^  'i^ 
ipoken,  not  aooofdiii^  to  the  Lord's  authority/ but  after 
human  judgment  1^  where  he  says  that  he  wishes  dl 
m^t  be  as  he  was  in  lefisrenoe  to  the  ni^le  life,  he  adds-^ 
tiiat  he  believes  that  he  had  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  l^rtullitifi 
considen  this  as  equivalent  to  the  passage  where  Flaul  appeab 
tothe  word  of  the  Lord.  He  oondudes  from  this^  that  Pso^ 
by  Tirtne  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  revoked  idiaL 
aooording  to  mere  human  judgment^  he  had  yielded  to  cainll 
weaknes&i  Moreovo;  Tertuflian  contrived  to  weaken  tE^ 
ftne  of  ihe  passages  from  FauTs  epistles  which  were  bRnu^ 
i^gainst  him,  by  an  arbftraiy  eipodtion,  and  maintained,  fhdt 
idiere  Paul  ^eaks  of  a  second  marriage^  he  assmmes  that  tbi 
first  had  been  contracted  with  a  heathen  before  convenki^ 
and  had  been  dissolved  hy  death.*  But  he  imagined  thil 
a  mairiage  contncted  with  a  heathen  did  not  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  Christian  mairiage,  for  the  whole  life  of  GhrxBtiaii 
is  reckoned  hy  fidth.'  Tertulhan  gives  peculiar  promineuoe 
m  marriage,  as  connected  with  his  own  manner  of  viewiqg 
tiie  subject  which  we  have  devdoped  from  his  former  wml^ 
to  the  religious  element  of  its  sanctification ;  as  he  definet 
Christian  marriage  to  be  such  an  union  as  exists  when  God 
joins  two  into  one  flesh,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  where  he 
finds  it  ahneadv  formed,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heathens  who 
have  embraced  ChristianitT.  TertuDian,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  proceeds  upon  this  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoluhle 
union,  founded  in  a  communicm  of  divine  life.  Even  bef<»e 
hiB  tnmsition  to  Montamsm,  he  held  it  as  coiresponding  to 
CSuistian  principle,  that  the  party  who  separated 'from  the 
other  for  the  only  legitimate  cause  aUow^  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  could  form  no  new  marriage.  He  now  thinks — '^  If 
the  separated  party  who,  on  account  of  wrath,  hatred,  or 
oimity,  and  their  causes,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  complaint 
whatever,  has  separated  herself*  in  soul  and  body,  from  her 
husband,  remaios  bound  to  an  enemy  (not  to  call  him  a 

*  CSip.UL  >Ck{>.xL 

'  *"  Quia  ante  fidem  Mlnto  ab  jaon  non  munenbitor  port  fidem. 
""^da  uxor,  qxm  port  fidem  prima  ert ;  a  fide  enim  etiam  ipea  vite 
%  censelur.** 
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husband),  how  much  more  does  she  remain  bound  who, 
neither  by  her  own  fault  nor  her  husband's,  but  by  an  event 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
mony, but  only  left,  and  after  death  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
when  dead  she  still  owes  union."*     Thus  Tertullian  concludes 
that  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  person  must  con- 
tinue for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  can  take  its  place, 
but  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  higher  communion. 
For  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
Christian  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memoiy  of  her 
deceased  husband,  and  says— "She  prays  for  his  soul,  and 
solicits,  meanwhile,  refreshment  for  him,  and  a  participation 
in  the  first  resurrection,'  and  makes  offerings  on  the  annual 
retmn  of  the  day  of  his  death.     For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
would  repudiate  him  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power."     This  he 
places  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  conception  of  eternal 
life,  and  of  a  personaHty  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  Hfe.    He 
is  imbued  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  future,  that  no 
personal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  but  that 
all  will  arise  in  a  glorified  form,  and  endure  throughout 
eternity.     Tertullian*s  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  when  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing 
after  death,  according  to  Epicurus,  and  not  according  to 
Christ  1  But  if  we  befieve  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
shall  also  remain  bound  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  rise 
bin,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  one  another.     But  if,  '  in 
it  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  the  angels  in  heaven,'  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
boimd  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
of  marriage  *?    So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
we  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
partnership,  in  which  we  shall  recognise  ourselves  and  those 
who  belong  to  us.     How,  finally,  shall  we  sing  the  praises  of 
God  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obligation  does 
not  remain  to  us  Hf  not  merely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
ness, we  are  transformed  1  ^    We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

^  Cap.  X. 

'  This  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  eschatology  of  Tertullian 
and  the  Montanists.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  which  the  de- 
parted saints  are  admitted  to  a  foretaste  of  future  blessedness,  and  then 
the  resurrection  to  happiness  during  the  millennial  reign. 

*  I  have  translated  these  words  according  to  an  emendation  of  the 
text  which  seemed  necessary.    The  text  as  it  stands  is,  "  si  substantia 

VOL.  II.  0  0 
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God,  diaD  be  witib  one  anolliery  nnoe  ire  shall  be  aD  one  witli 
God.**     He  then  lemaika^  iHbat  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
eomparison  of  the  diffsrent  paiafales  of  Chnst  lespectii^  the 
tmity  of  belieren  and  the  Yarioos  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  then  one  oommnnion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
mute  all  together,  though  Marions  degrees  would  exist  in  it 
**  Although  the  reward  will  be  TariouSy  althougfa  there  are 
many  mansions  ^  belonging  to  the  same  fitther,  they  haye 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  Ibe  same  wages,  that  is, 
eternal  life,  in  whidi  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  ferbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  anodier  in  this  lower  life.    But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
flhe  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belcrngs  to  her  own  fer 
the  friture  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  spirit 
and  another  in  the  fieriL    This  will  be  adultery;  the  con- 
sciousnesB  of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  men. 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  heart, 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com- 
pletes the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  by 
the  will, — so  &r  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dweU,  it  will  be  crime.     But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.   The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  * 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  viL  2.'  "  For  the  woman 
which  bath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
frx)m  the  law  of  her  husband.**     Tertullian  meets  them  with 

non  conscientia  refonnabimnr  ] "  Bat  Tertallian  coald  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life ;  that 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elerated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  fUsification 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  soeh 
^Unifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  reading 
will  have  been,  '*'  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitur."  [In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  '*Ceterum  quomodo  gratias 
Deo  in  sternum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensos,  et  memoiia 
debiti  hnjus }    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur.** — Ta.] 

^  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  /iomI 
'«/,  in  John  xir.  2,  as  expressing  a  diffi^reztee  of  quali^. 
"itp.  X.  »  Cap.  xiii. 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timotiiy,  of  Paid's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  aU  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertidlian  also  appHes  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears  to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  all  the  forms  of  human  life — 
namely,  that  through  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — ^that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  Xoyog,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  dyaKe<l>a\aiuaaaOai  to,  vdvra  ev 
XpicrrS,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
him. 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  foimded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  Tertullian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
full  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  ihe  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  Tertullian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restittUor  rather 
than  institiUor. 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitnuy  interpretation  of  Scriptare, 
neglecting  the  connojcion,  when  hfi  understands  the  words  in  Bom.  vii.  i, 
a&ixa  ToO  XpuTTov,  of  the  corpui  Chriiti  quod  est  ecdesia. 
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Qod,  shall  be  with  one  anotiher,  smoe  we  shall  be  all  one  wiHi 
"God."  He  then  remarks,  what  was  saggested  to  him  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
xmity  of  believers  and  the  varions  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal fife,  that  then  one  communion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
mute  all  together,  though  various  degrees  would  exist  in  it. 
^  Although  the  reward  will  be  various,  although  there  are 
many  mansions  ^  belonging  to  the  same  &ther,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wages,  that  is, 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  wiU  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  another  in  this  lower  lifb.  But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
she  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her  own  for 
the  future  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  spirit 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adultery;  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  men. 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  heart, 
there  where  even  tbe  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com- 
pletes the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  by 
the  will, — so  &r  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  * 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  vii.  2.'  "  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husband  is  botmd  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband."     Tertiillian  meets  them  with 

non  conscientia  rcformabimur]"  But  Tertullian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life ;  that 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elerated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  falsification 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  such 
faLsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  wordis  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  reading 
will  have  been,  "  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitur."  [In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  '*Oeterum  quomodo  gratias 
Deo  in  setemum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensus,  et  memoria 
debiti  hujus  ]    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur." — Til] 

^  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  fMval 
woKKal,  in  John  xiv.  2,  as  expresaing  a  difference  of  quality. 

*  Cap.  r.  '  Cap.  xiiL 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  &om  the 
stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  aU  cases  a 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paid's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  aU  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  appUed  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertullian  also  appUes  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  aU  the  forms  of  human  Hfe — 
namely,  that  through  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  Xoyog,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  dyaKe<l>a\anJffaadai  rd  vavra  iv 
Xpiar^,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
him. 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  Tertullian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
full  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  ihe  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  Tertullian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restittUor  rather 
than  institutor. 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitnuy  interpretation  of  Scriptare, 
neglecting  the  connejcion,  when  hfi  understands  the  words  in  Bom.  vii.  4, 
ff&fia  tov  XpurroS,  of  the  corpus  Chriiti  guod  est  eoUeaia, 
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God,  shall  be  with  one  anotiher,  smce  we  shall  be  all  one  with 
God."  He  then  remarks,  what  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
tmity  of  believers  and  the  various  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  then  one  communion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
unite  all  together,  though  various  d^rees  would  exist  in  it. 
^  Although  the  reward  will  be  various,  although  there  are 
many  mansions  >  belonging  to  the  same  Mher,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wages,  that  is, 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  be 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  from 
one  another  in  this  lower  life.  But  since  this  is  so,  how  shall 
she  be  free  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her  own  for 
the  future  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  spirit 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adultery;  the  con- 
sciousness of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  men. 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  hearty 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexion  com- 
pletes the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  by 
the  will, — so  far  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes."  * 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  important 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  vii.  2.'  "  For  the  woman 
which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is  loosed 
from  the  law  of  her  husband.*'     Tertullian  meets  them  with 

non  conscientia  reformabimur'?"  But  Tertullian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  with 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life ;  that 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elerated,  yet  the  identity 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  falsification 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation,  and  such 
falsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  sometimes 
to  be  met  with  both  in  Tertullian  and  Origen.  The  original  reading 
will  have  been,  "  si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitur."  [In 
Semler's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  '*Oeterum  quomodo  gratias 
Deo  in  setemum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  sensus,  et  memoiia 
debiti  hujus  ]    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur." — Til] 

^  Tertullian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  words  juoral 
iroxW,  in  John  xlv.  2,  as  expreaaing  a  differeace  of  quality. 

'*  Cap.  z.  '  Cap.  xliL 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.^  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  given  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
condescension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertidlian  also  applies  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap- 
pears to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  aU  the  forms  of  human  life — 
namely,  that  through  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — ^that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  Xoyog,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
by  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  dvaKe<l>a\aibiaaaOai  rd  vdvra  iv 
Xpiar^,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
hiuL 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  TertuUian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  aU  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
fuU  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  the  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  TertuUian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to  matrimony,  that  he  is  restitutor  rather 
than  instUtUor, 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

^  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  interpretation  of  Scriptare, 
neglecting  the  connojilon,  when  he  understands  the  words  in  Bom.  vii.  4, 
a&fia  tov  Xpurrov,  of  the  corpu»  Ghriati  guod  est  ecdesia. 
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law.  He  BiyB:  '^Aiid  so  mndi  are  all  flmi^  leeaDed  in 
Cfariflt  to  what  they  were  in  the  hpgiiming^  that  fidtili  ■ 
brought  hack  from  ciremncisioii  to  the  original  TmeiFciii&- 
dmon :  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  meats,  witi^  the  exceptum 
of  eating  of  bloody  as  it  was  in  the  b^;inning,  and  in  dnm- 
Wity  of  marriage,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  a  prohi- 
bition of  diYoree,  which  was  not  from  tibe  begiming."  Tbm, 
in  Tertnllian's  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  same  principtle  of 
restoration  of  tibe  original,  tib^  same  principle  of  setting  free 
the  religions  and  mond  elements  from  the  Innits  within  whidi 
thej  had  hitherto  been  confined,  was  to  be  applied  to  tiie 
talung  away  the  law  of  the  Sabhath,  the  restoration  of  eqnal 
Talue  to  all  days  alike,  and  likewise  to  the  realization  of 
matrimony.  Tertnllian  himself  was  not  aware  of  all  the  oon- 
sequences  which  wonld  flow  from  the  sentiments  he  avowed 
in  their  consequential  development,  as  is  evident  when  we 
compare  many  of  his  confined  views  with  this  principle. 
And  here  a  limitation  at  once  appears^  which  he  arbitrarily 
made,  when,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  of  meats, 
according  to  that  apostolic  decree,  he  believed  an  exoeptioa. 
must  be  made  as  to  eating  of  blood. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Christianity  as 
hitherto  developed,  he  says:  '^  The  new  law  has  taken  away 
repudiation ;  it  had  something  to  take  away.  The  new  pro- 
phecy has  taken  away  the  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
less  a  repudiation  of  the  former.  But  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  more  easily  gave  way  to  Christ  than  the  weakness  dT 
the  flesh.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  from  Paul 
than  the  other  from  Moses,  if  it  reaUy  can  employ  him  for 
its  vindication,  since  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  rejects 
him  when  he  prescribes,  since  it  eludes  his  leading  thoughts 
and  his  constant  will."  *  This  passage  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paul's  writings. 
He  thinks  that  that  weakness  will  only  last  till  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  by  the 
Lord  which  could  not  then  be  borne ;  but  this  intolerableness 
no  longer  serves  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  come  by 
whom  strength  is  given  to  bear  it*     It  appears  from  Urn 

^  Cap.  xiv. 

'  "  Tempus  ejus,  donee  Paracletus  operaretnr,  fnit  in  quern  dilatasnnt 
a  Domino,  quae  tunc  snstineri  non  poterant,  quae  jam  nemini  competit 
portarc  non  posse,  quia  per  quern  datur  portare  posse,  non  deest" 
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tbat  Tertullian  suppoised  a  more  elevated  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  practice  as  well  as  to  knowledge. 
He  not  only  assumed  a  progressive  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  new  and  higher  spiritual  requirements  were 
revealed,  but  also  a  more  elevated  communication  of  divine 
power  through  the  same,  by  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
would  be  overcome,  and  the  will  made  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing what  before  it  could  not  accomplish  owing  to  that  weak- 
ness. In  Tertullian's  opinion,  the  same  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
unable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter-^ 
tullian,  dependent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
free  will.  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy,  "  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it : "  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
cannot  do  it.  That  young  man  went  away  who  could  not 
receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  will.  Nor  will 
severity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  want  of  free 
will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  Deut.  xxx.  15,  "  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil : "  and  adds,  "  Choose  what  is  good ; 
if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  will),  thou 
must  depart  from  Him  whose  will  thou  doest  not." 

Here  we  must  again  remark  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  same  time 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
operation,  and  firmly  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  must  also  notice,  that  where  Tertullian  adduces  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  marriage,  ho 
assumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  he  was 
bom,  bore  children  only  to  one  husband.  He  was  therefore 
an  advocate  of  the  later  heretical  opinion,  that  the  so-called 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  the  later-bom  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  ascetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opinion  with  aversion,  could  not  induce  Tertullian, 
although  he  felt  such  a  tendency  strongly,  to  find  anything 
doubtM  in  it;  or  there  must  have  been  other  grounds  which 
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led  to  such  a  oondtiBioiiy  and  inftueiioed  liim  bo  strong,  tluit 
doabt  on  the  opposite  aide  oonld  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertnlliany  in  the  treatises  written  befon 
he  became  a  Montanisty  had  come  forwaid  as  an  advocate  of 
milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  which,  no 
one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  sins  whatever 
wonld  be  excluded  from  abscduticm,  provided  he  gave  signs 
of  sincere  repentance.     But  as  the  harsher  element  of  his 
Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Montanism  acquired 
increasing  influence  over  him,  he  combated  the  views  he  had 
formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  consequence  his  book  De 
Fudieitia,  which  we    now  wish  to  examine.     He  himself 
speaks  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  his  views.     He 
informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  many  of  his  earlier 
expressions  had  been  quoted  against  him.     As  he  says,  **  This 
treatise  wiU  be  directed  against  the  Psychici,  against  the 
associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  that  account 
wiU  reproach  me  so  much  the  more  with  levity."     Probably 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  treatise  De  PcenitenticL    He  now  sought  to  vin- 
dicate himself  against  the  chaige  which  was  brought  against 
him  on  that  accoimt.     He  appeals  to  the  necessity  of  the 
advancing  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  That  a  per- 
son should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  with  num- 
bers, when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."     The  principles  to 
which  Tertullian  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  were  there- 
fore those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.     What  Montanism 
taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  reference  to  the  church  generally,  was  applied  by 
Tertullian  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals.   "  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  freed  from 
error ;  I  am  rejoiced  that  T  am  freed  from  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  be  ashamed 
of  progress.     Even  in  Christ  knowledge  has  its  ages,  through 
which  even  an  apostle  passed."  He  then  appeals  to  what  Paul 
says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1,  of  his  progress  in  knowledge  from  child- 
hood to  manhood ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  various  steps 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  the  most  general 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  subordinate  stages  of 
knowledge  in  temporal  life  with  the  higher  stages  in  eternal  life. 
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The  controversy  which  is  here  handled  relates  to  two 
points:  firsts  the  general  question  whether  the  church  pos- 
sesses power  to  impart  absolution  for  all  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  offences; 
secondly,  the  fecial  question,  whether  sins  of  unchastity 
{stuprum  and  aduUerium),  apostasy  to  idolatry,  and  murder, 
belong  to  the  category  of  peccata  tnoiixdia,  to  which  no 
church  absolution  can  reach.      In  reference  to  these  two 
points,  Tertullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
a&  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  was 
utterly  impossible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
mittal, no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.     He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  from  parties  who  were  guUty  of 
them  the  sympathy  of  Christian  love,  but  rather  demanded 
that  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  repentance :  only  he  maintained  that  after  such 
persons  had  once  forfeited  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  gained  for 
them  through  Christ,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respecting  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  church  would  not  be 
at  all  justified  in  pronouncing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  commimion.     The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  to  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia, 
according  to  the  apostle  John's  designation.*     If  now  any 
person  were  to  make  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repentance  if  it  remain  without  fruit — if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  imparted," — Tertullian  would  reply :  "  Their 
repentance  might  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  fiilse  confidence. in  absolution, 
that  fe,lse  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility ;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  much  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  their  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.     Vain,"  he  says,  "wiU  such  a  repentance 
appear  from  the  stand-point  of  those  who  want  human  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  "  (that  is,  in  vain  fi'om  the  stand- 
point of  the  Psychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins, 

*  To  the  opinion,  that  sach  sinners  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance, 
although  absolution  could  not  be  granted  to  them,  TertuUian's  expres- 
sion relates,  respecting  the  shedding  of  tears  apart  from  reconciliation 
to  the  church.  "  Jejunas  pacis  lacrymas  profusuris,  nee  amplius  ab 
eccleaia  quam  publicationem  dedecoris  relaturis."  Cap.  1. 
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Tertullian  casts  it  aa  a  reproach  on  his  opponents,  that 
once  they  permitted  marriage  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  a 
preservative  against  incontinence,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  from  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  marriage  could  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union, — 
even  the  digami  would  be  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.*  But  from  the  predominance  of  the  reHgious 
element  in  the  consideration  of  matrimony,  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  former  book,  the  first  marriage  was 
assumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  beHevers.  The 
religious  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  illicit. 
He  says,  "  With  us  also,  secret  connexions,  that  is,  those 
which  are  not  first  made  known  in  the  church,  are  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication." ' 

The  second  question  is  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  was  peculiarly  important  for  Tertullian  to  main- 
tain the  strictness  of  the  judgment  passed  on  sins  of  imchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  expressed 
himself  unfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  offences,  on  the  condition  of  their  repentance,  appears  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
superiority,  which  sprang  up  early  in  the  Romish  church, 
groimded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  the  source  of 
pure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  sar- 
castic, irritating  tone  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop :  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Pontifex 
Maodmus,  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says,  *  I  forgive  the 
sins  of  moechm  and  fornicatio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repentance.'"*     It  is   doubtful  indeed  whether  Tertullian 

in  sexns  ultra  jura  iiatur80,non  modo  limine,  yerum  omni  ecclesise  tocto 
sabmoYcmus,  quia  non  sunt  delicta,  sed  monstra." 

^  Cap.  i.  **  Et  ideo  durissime  nos  infamantes  Paracletum  discipline 
enormitate  digamos  foris  sistimus,  eundem  limitem  liminis  moechis 
quoqne  et  fomicatoribus  figimas,  jejunas  pacis,"  &c. 

*  Cap.  iv. 

3  Cap.  i.  Tertullian  alludes  to  this  in  cap.  xiil.  ''  Bonus  pastor  et 
benedictus  papa  concionaris." 
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b^ytism,  and  that  for  ans  committed  afier  it  a  ^lecial  asliB- 
fiction  was  to  be  rendered,  and  in  rirtoe  of  it  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  abaolntion  was  required.  At  this  point  a 
difference  aroaeu  Tertulban  allowed  this  cmly  in  reference  to 
smaller  ofienoesL  He  denied  the  eristencp  of  anj  sodi  power 
in  the  chnrch  in  reference  to  the  so-caDed  peceaia  mariaiia. 
He  charged  lus  opponents  with  attributing  to  men  a  power 
that  belonged  oi^  to  God,  thon^  in  trath  this  was  not 
feonded  on  the  riews  thej  entertamed  le^ecdi^  the  Power 
of  the  KeT&  Hie  representatiTes  of  the  church  stand-point 
regarded  the  bishop  and  the  priests  not  as  men.  bat  as  organs 
of  a  power  committed  b  v  Christ  to  the  church.  But  Tatul- 
lian  set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Christ 
had  not  delivered  any  such  power  to  the  church,  certainly 
not  to  the  bishops,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  tbemselTes 
such  a  power,  it  must  hare  appeared  to  him  as  Tenturing  to 
assume  a  power  which  belonged  to  God  alone 

The  bishops  regarded  themselves  here  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  delivered 
to  him  to  bind  and  loose,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolic 
and  episcopal  power  :  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  only  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teachers,  not  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  power  delivered  to  them.  Such 
power  was  committed  to  the  apostles  only  for  themselves  as 
peculiar  organs  of  the  divine  power,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
bishops  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  entrusted 
to  them,  which  gave  them  an  Insight  into  the  inner  man,  so 
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that  they  could  discern  the  quality  of  the  repentance  in  an 
in&dlible  manner.  If  the  bishops  wished  to  be  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  similar 
instances  of  divine  power,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  and 
to  foretell  future  events.  What  Christ  said  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  related  only  to  himself  personally,  and  just  so  fer  as 
he  partook  in  a  special  manner  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  his  person,  to  those  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  in  the  church,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  spiritales  homines  like  himself.  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  apostles  themselves  could  impart  such 
forgiveness,  which  power  to  ^orgiYe  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  God,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  this  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
power  imparted  to  them.^  "  For  they  raised  the  dead,  which 
God  alone  can  do  ;  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do ;  yea,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  which 
Christ  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  severe 
who  came  to  suffer  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  of 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  prophetic  power,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  in  thee,  and  claim  for  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  offences  of  that  kind ;  but  if  thou 
hast  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside  over  not  a 
government  but  a  ministry,  who  or  what  art  thou*  to  forgive 
sins,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
apostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  forgive 
sinl" 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  "  Who  art  thou,  who  overturnest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
personally  to  Peter  1"  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plurality  as  to  the  church.  But  even 
Peter,  he  maintains,  never  exercised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  mortalia  ;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  in 
reference  to  sins  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  first  of 
all  incorporated  believers  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      Tertullian  moreover  applies  the 

^  Cap.  xxi.  ''  Itaque  si  et  ipsos  beatos  apostolos  tale  aliquid  indulsisse 
constaret,  cujus  venia  a  Deo  non  ab  homine,  competeret  non  ex  disci- 
plina.  Bed  ex  potestate  fecisse." 
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power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  a  quite  different  sense  to  ^ba(i 
Peter  first  determined^  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
respecting  what  was  to  be  abrogated  or  retained  in  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  that  power 
^iiiiich  bishops  must  possess  as  Peter's  successors.  '^  What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  church, — ^thy  church  especially,  0 
Piaychic  ?  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  that  power 
will  belong  to  the  9pirUale8,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet.  For 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  church, 
in  which  Spirit  is  the  trinity  of  the  diyine  essence,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  assembles  the  church  which  the 
Lord  has  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly,  the 
whole  niunber  of  those  who  are  joined  to  one  another  in  this 
one  &ith,  are  recognised  as  a  church  by  its  author  and  con- 
secrator;  and  so  the  church  will  forgive  sins  ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  spiritual  man,  not  the  church  as  a  number 
of  bishops.  .  For  tlus  is  the*  prerogative  and  authority  of  the 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  God  himself  not  of  the  priest.*' 
We  see  that  Tertullian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  idea 
of  the  church  as  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
that  more  spiritualized  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by  an 
internal  fact,  the  efifusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  prophets. 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  formed, — 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Where  two  or  three  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church. .  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  church  forming|  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  common 
spiritual  fact,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  church. 
The  earlier  Catholic  element  of  Tertullian  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolution 
that  Montanism  effected  in  his  mind.  This  would  have  been 
correct,  if  Tertullian  had  understood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  understood  to  exist  in  all  true  believers.  But 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  extraordi- 
nary efiusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  organs  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  on 
account  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exter 
nality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  another. 
Instead  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  through 
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the  succession  of  bishops— through  the  ordinary  church  organs 
— ^we  have  it  conveyed  through  the  extraordinary  eiSusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  prophets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-points  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical  class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  Tertullian  ascribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
sins  to  the  ecclesia  Spiritus  per  spiritales  homines,  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  this  right  on 
account  of  the  practical  injury  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  false  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  Tertullian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  "  But,  you  say, 
the  church  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge, and  affirm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
clete saying  in  the  new  prophets,  'The  church  can  forgive 
sins,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
offences.'"  He  here  opposes  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  false.  "  But  how,"  he  says,  "  if  a  pseudo-prophetic  spirit 
had  declared  this?  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  his  indulgence,  and  seduced  others  into  sin.  Or 
If  l^e  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Truth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  but  will  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several."  Ter- 
tullian's  zeal  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everything 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  which  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  exerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-earthly  beings,  were 
frequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  those  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  chiu-ch  on 
account  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  impartation  of  reconcilement  with  the 
church  was  absolutely  in  their  power.  Through  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  pride,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  felse  steps.  But  they  were  already 
held  in  such  great  veneration,  that  whoever  infringed  on 
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their  authority,  was  almost  certain  of  being  regarded  in  aa 
unfavourable  light.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
and  salutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  this  es- 
oessive  veneration.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  himself 
discovers  his  irritability, — "But,"  he  says  to  the  Psychic^ 
**thou  pourest  forth  tlus  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  every 
one  in  virtue  of  the  confession  puts  on  chains  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  under  the  new  name  of  cuatodia,  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themselves^ 
already  the  prayers  resound,  the  tears  of  every  polluted  per- 
son stagnate  around,  and  none  more  easily  purchase  access  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
church."^  Tertullian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
passionate  opposition  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prejudiced 
against  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
adversaries  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  blame  for  exposing  these  thimrs,  indicates  that  these 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sex Jbi  the  prisons  at  night, 
and  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attended 
with  injurious  effects  on  their  morals.  He  gives  us  to  imder- 
stand  that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiritual 
pride  and  false  security,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  confessorB 
themselves,  of  which  we  find  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
and  women  were  defiled  in  the  darkness,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts,  and  they  sei 
peace  from  those  who  are  put  in  peril  for  their  own.  Others 
take  refuge  in  the  mines "  (tlie  confessors  who  are  sent  to 
labour  in  the  mines),  "  and  return  thence  as  communicants, 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessary  for  the  new  sins 
committed  after  the  first  martyrdom"  (i.e.  the  tortures  endured 
for  the  faith).  "  For  who  is  there  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
flesh  without  sin  ?  Who  is  a  martyr,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  a  suppliant  for  the  denarius,  subject  to  the  physician 
and  the  money-lender  T'  (that  is,  that  he  has  still  need  of 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  him, 
and  that  he  hs&  to  render  an  account  of  the  interest  gained 
on  the  talents  entrusted  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  that 
one  really  suffering  as  a  msirtyr  should  find  himself  in  the 
•near  prospect  of  death.   "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  who  permits  a  man 
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to  give  what  belongs  to  God  alone,  by  whom  that  is  con- 
demned without  excuse,  which  the  apostles,  who,  as  I  know, 
were  themselves  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  could  pardon]'* 
He  farther  addresses  the  martyr :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
death  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
very  time  of  his  passion  liberated  the  malefactor.  For  he 
came  for  this  purpose,  that  he,  himself  free  from  sin  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldst 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sins,  if  thou  hast  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suffer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oil  in  thy  lamp  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  ?  I  have  the 
means  by  which  I  can  prove  Christ.  If  Christ  on  this  account 
is  in  the  martyr,  that  the  martyr  may  jmrdon  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  let  him  tell  the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins  ;  then  he  would  be  Christ  For  so  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  showed  his  power."  ^  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
when  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  TertuUian  intro- 
duces the  opponents  of  the  stricter  theory  of  repentance  as 
saying, '"God  is  good  and  merciful;  mercy  is  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death ;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  God  ought  to 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
gave us  ;  not  judging,  lest  we  should  be  judged.  *  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant  ?  Forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee.'" 
*^  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
which  they  offer  adulation  to  God  and  flatter  themselves, 
which  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  "  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  every  Scripture  of  a  contrary  kind.  Though 
God  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  rejects  intercession  for 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
God.  He  maintains  that  those  expressions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  falsely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  God.  But  Ter- 
tuUian on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
this, — No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforehand  the  limits 
1  Cap.  xxii.  *  Cap.  iu 
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of  the  Divine  compassion,  to  reject  from  church  communion, 
or  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  any  class 
whatever  of  sinners  who  show  signs  of  repentance.  No  one 
can  look  into  the  heart ;  every  one  must  leave  this  to  God,  it 
remains  for  him  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment ;  and  mean- 
while, all  persons  who,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  manifest  true 
repentance  should  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
mercy,  to  absolution  and  church .  communion.  Tertullian 
says  further,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  discipline,  in 
answer  to  that  objection, — "that  repentance  is  not  in  vain, 
and  the  church  discipline  is  not  too  severe.  Both  honour 
God ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  its  object,  because  it  does 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficient  aid 
because  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itself." 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  grounds. 
One  party  appealed  to  several  parables  of  Christ  in  proofs- 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Christ.  The 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  was  one  very  familiar  to  Christians.  For  as,  first 
of  all,  in  domestic  life,  the  use  of  representations  of  religious 
objects  occupied  the  place  of  images  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mythology,  so  Christians  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
figure  of  the  shepherd  carrying  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  upon  their  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  contrast  with  Montanist  severity, — ^the  image  of" 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  plways  ready  to  seek  after  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they  should 
ornament  their  cups  witii  such  an  image  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  express  his  vexation  on 
account  of  it.^ 

Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  for  correctly 
understanding  this  parable,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  the 
occasion  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  arbitrarily 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  According  to  the  order  of 
nature,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ear  and  of  language, 
and  what  sound  thinking  requires,  we  make  the  rule,  that 
those  things  are  always  answered  which  are  called  for."     He 

*  Procedant  ipsae  picturse  calicum  vestrorum,  si  vel  in  illis  perlucehit 
interpretatio  pecudis,  etc.  Cap.  vii. 
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means,  that  the  murmuring  of  the  Pharisees  because  Christ 
received  publicans  and  sinners,  gave  occasion  for  those  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  alluded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
sins  of  Christians,  since  these  formed  no  part  of  the  topic  of 
discourse,  and  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  no 
Christians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  this  parable 
those  sinners  who  first  received  the  Gospel,  and  of  whom 
Christ  rejected  none,  were  intended;  and  that  it  could  only 
refer  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Ter- 
tullian  was  in  the  immediate  exegetical  reference  of  this 
parable,  as  well  as  in  the  hermeneutical  canon  which  he  here 
makes  use  of,  yet  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  rule 
laid  down  by  him  elsewhere,  that  the  immediate  historical 
reference  of  the  words  does  not  exdude  a  general  application 
to  all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  that  he  maintained,  and  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  application.  They  could  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  was  available  for  all  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  Christ  always  meets  every  sinner  who  wishes 
to  be  carried  by  him,  and  surrenders  himself  with  a  penitent 
heart.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  his  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kind:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  been 
easily  settled  by  distinguishing  between  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  reference — between  the  exposition  and 
the  application. 

His  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
V.  6,  compared  witih  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  maintained  that  Paul 
had  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmission  to  church 
commimion  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  on 
account  of  a  peccatum  mortcUe,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases, 
the  evidence  they  adduced  was  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
tullian  disputed  that  supposition.  He  acutely  pointed  out—* 
a  view  which  has  found  advocates  in  recent  times-— that  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dis* 
tinct  from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
the  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  person  who  had  set 
himself  up  against  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  whom  notice  had 
been  already  taken  in  the  first  epistle.  But  there  is  nothing 
whatever  said  which  refers  to  the  case  of  the  incesttu)sm. 
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tuUian  replies,  that  John  would  contradict  himself,  when  in 
one  passage  he  says  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  believers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  sins,  unless  the  different  kinds  of  sins  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  such  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
distinction  between  the  peccata  venialia  and  the  peccata  mor- 
talia.  Of  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  believers  he  says,  that 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  aU  subject.*  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  angry  unjustly,  and  later  than  the  setting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  against  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  evil 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressure  of  circumstances  1  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  business,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
in  trade,  in  daily  life,  in  seeing  or  in  hearing !  So  that  if  there 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  would  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  through 
Christ  the  intercessor  with  the  Father.'*  From  these  sins  he 
distinguishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  faith,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catalogue  of 
peccata  venialia  we  can  compare  another  passage  where  Ter- 
tuUian  mentions  those  errors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
would  be  excluded  from  church  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  separated  from  it.  "  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  shows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  engaged  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  service  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  account  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  has  perchance  separated  himself  from  church 
communion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  such  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back."  TertuUian, 
who,  aa  we  have  seen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  exegetical  connexion  as  meaning  a  person  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  the  application,  since  he  declares  that  it  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  cure  of  erring  Christians. 

If  we  compare  what  TertuUian  says  on  that  distinction  of 

1  Cap.  xix. 
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siiis,  with  the  meaning  of  the  paaBBge  in  Jc^^s  epistle,  we 
shall  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  expoeition.  When 
John  says,  that  ^  whosoeyer  is  horn,  of  God  doth  not  commit 
tan,^  (iiL  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  such  distinction 
of  degrees;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peccata 
quotidiancB  incursionis,  would  not  haye  c(»rresponded  to  what 
John  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  horn  of  God.  The 
apparent  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be  remoyed  by  dis- 
tinguidiing  what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  fix>m 
the  life  in  its  practical  manifestation,  whici  &l]s  &r  short  of 
the  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distinc- 
tion, and  separate  what  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  finom 
that  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  uniyersal  animation  by 
the  idea,  and  the  general  predominance  of  the  principle,  can 
we  establish  the  propriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  of 
Tertullian.  Yet  we  must  always  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
this  distinction  in  &r  too  external  and  arbitrary  a  manner, 
that  he  has  kept  particulars  too  much  in  yiew,  instead  of 
obserying  the  general  relations  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this 
was  a  defect  of  that  age  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  con- 
Iroyersy, — the  question  whether  moechia  and  fomicatio  come 
under  the  category  of  peccata  mortaliay — ^Tertullian  had  reason 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
attributed  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  faith  wrung 
from  persons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  unchastity,  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point.  "  What  excuse 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times?  When 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then  called 
'  the  body  of  Christ,'  'members  of  Christ,'  or  'the  temple  of 
God."* 

As  Tertullian  maintained  that  there  was  a  connected  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  religious  consciousness  from  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  down 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  was  his  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  were  incapable  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostles.     He 

^  Cap.  vL 
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Bays,  "  Those  T?ho  received  another  Paraclete  in  the  apostles 
and  by  the  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  prophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles.**' 

Although  Tertullian  expresses  himself  so  strongly'  on  the 
])eculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  Testament, — on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  law  as  developed  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
point j  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  obscurity,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law.  He  thus  understands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  until  John,  but  not  the  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
after  John ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  off,  not  of  moral 
prescriptions :  fi'eedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to  the  injury 
of  piuity  of  morals.'  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  holiness,  of  humanity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  of  benevolence,  of  modesty."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  lex  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that ; 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers;  as  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
not  undergone  a  revolution. 

Tertullian's  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ's 
manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  imder 
discussion ;  for  the  Christian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
after  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  one  was  perfect 
before  the  method  discovered  by  faith  ;  no  one  was  a  Chris- 
tian before  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life."* 

Tertullian  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony.®    He  wished  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  recent 

*  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  vi. 

'  "  Onera  enim  iegis  usque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia ;  operum  juga 
rejecta  sunt,  non  disciplinarum ;  Ubertas  in  Christo  non  fecit  innocentiaa 
injuriam." 

*  Cap.  vl,  *  Cap.  xi. 

*  He  alludes  to  his  work  De  Monogamia  in  the  following  words : 
"  De  modo  quidem  nubendl  jam  edimuB  monogamire  defensionem." 
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institution  of  fisists.  On  this  account  he  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Jejuniis  adversus  Psychicos.  The  Montanists  wished  to 
lay  down  as  law  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been  con* 
sidered  as  open,  and  to  introduce  several  institutions  that 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  by  an 
express  law,  the  fasts  on  the  dies  stationum,  which  hitherto 
had  been  quite  voluntary,  and  to  extend  these  fasts  longer 
than  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.m.,  which  hitherto  had 
been  usual ;  and  they  fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  the 
meagre  diet  which  had  before  been  adopted  only  by  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xerophagice,  At  this  period,  however, 
the  genuine  apostolic  spirit  of  Christian  freedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
firom  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  that  were  combated 
by  Tertullian.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish  legal 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Montanism  and  foimed  its  basis, 
but  which  at  the  Reformation  came  forth  in  victorious 
counteraction.  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  fests 
ought  to  be  left  to  every  one's  voluntary  choice,  and  not  be 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation ;  that  they  neces- 
sarily depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circumstances. 
The  apostles  had  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to  fasts ; 
and  the  observance  of  the  dies  stationum  ought  to  be  left 
free.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  certain  days  as 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the  Lord 
required  not  such  fasts,  but  works  of  righteousness ;  and  the 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  scruples  in 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  "Not  that  which  goeth 
into  the  mouth  defileth  the  man,  but  that  which  goeth  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,"  Matt.  xv.  11,  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the  life 
of  Christ  the  type  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  all 
legal  asceticism.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  ate  and 
drank  freely  of  all  things,  and  by  those  who  occupied,  an 
ascetic  legal  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  Paul's  words, 
"  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse." 
1  Cor.  viii.  8.  We  must  only,  they  said,  believe  with  all  our 
heart,  and  love  God  and  our  neighbour.  AU  depends  on  this, 
not  on  fasting.     They  regarded  ^iJcvB  new  uaaV^  \i&  ^RrcaK^W: 
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Jewish,  and  even  as  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  classed 
the  Xerophagise  with  the  abstinence  practised  in  the  heathen 
worship,  as  in  that  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advocates  of  these  fests  with  a  descent  from  the  pure 
moral  stand-point,  and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heatheni^.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
principles,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  ujidue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  still  recognised  one  general  fast  as  founded 
on  divine  authority,  and  necessary  for  all ;  contrary  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fast-days — . 
namely,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Christ* 
They  appealed  on  its  behalf  to  the  misunderstood  passage  in 
Matt.  xi.  13,  as  if  Christ  spoke  of  such  a  fast  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.*  In  their  controversy  with  Montanism 
these  words  were  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.*  Thus  they  re- 
ferred to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  and  accused  the  Montanists  of  confounding  them 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  far  as  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  far  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  church  ; — since  with  John  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  and  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
required.  But  Tertullian  might  be  right  in  the  charge  he 
brought  against  them,  tliat  when  it  suited  them  they  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John  ") '  signified.  No  doubt,  he  meant  that  his  oppo- 
nents here  argued  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

• 

'  Cap.  ii.  *'  Certe  Inevangelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  determinatos  putant, 
in  quibus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam  solos  legitimos  jejani- 
omm  ehristianorum,  abditis  legalibua  et  propheticis  vetustatlbus." 

2  Cap.  il. 

^  Cap.  ii.  "  Ubi  volunt  enim,  agnoacunt  quid  sapiat ;  lex  et  prophetn 
usque  ad  Joannem." 
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stand-points^  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  into  the  sanift 
error,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  fonKX^  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  over  to  the  Old.  Thej  blamed  ths' 
Montanists  for  innovations  which  oontradioted  the  traditions 
of  the  church.  The  Montanists  were  charged  with  framing 
arbitrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those  erro^ 
neous  teachers  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoral  Epistiee^ 
the  teachers  of  a  &lse  abstinence ;  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
new  revelations  from  which  they  had  received  these  new 
doctrines,  it  was  asserted  that  these  revelations  were  not 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  Evil  Spirit  Msifying  thd 
truth ;  these  prophets  were  fidse  prophets— organs  of  &itan. 
As  to  the  latter  point,^  Tertullian  replied,  that  Montanisiti 
announced  the  same  God  and  the  same  Clnist,  embraced  the 
universally  received  frmdamental  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.'  And  in 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  Thou  sayest,  0  Psydiiic,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  DevH ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  enjoin 
services  for  our  God,  which  are  offered  to  no  other  being  than 
our  God  ?  Either  maintain  that  Satan  makes  common  cause 
with  our  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Para- 
clete." The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  vindication  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  already  remarked.  The 
Montanist  ethics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  received 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  them  in  their 
fundamental  principles;  the  Montanist  asceticism,  for  ex- 
ample, by  no  means  harmonized  with  the  right  application  of 
the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  correctly  developed  consciousness 
of  Redemption.  And  the  spirit  of  Satan  coidd,  indeed,  mingle 
with,  and  bedarken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  Tertullian  himself  says  of 
Satan's  being  {Afen  GoUes)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty.  The 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete 
to  tradition,  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ratio,  as  Tertullian  expresses 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  greater  need  of  • 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  groimd  of  such  an 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

^  Cap.  ii.  "Novitatem  igltur  objectant,  de  cujus  illicito  praesciebant, 
ant  haeresim  judicandam,  si  humana  praesumptio  est  aut  psendopith 
phetiam  pronuntiandam,  si  spiritalis  indictio  est  dum  qaaqua  ex  pazte 
anathema  audiamus.  qui  aliter  adnautiamus." 

«  Cap.  i. 
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tnsLj  be  demonstrated  to  that  rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satisfiujtory  account  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  is  added,  and  the 
established  practice  is  either  confirmed  or  improved  by  the- 
divine  authority.      The  "  Ratio "  is,   therefore,   only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  imtil  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  is  established  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.     TertuUian  ascribes  to  the  new  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ*     It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  that 
the  appearance   of  the  new  prophets  was  psychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  times.     It  was  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  various  wide- 
spread calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  as  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  church  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  the 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  suitable  manner.     It  was  the  duty  of 
Christians  by  self-denial,   renunciation  of   the  world,  and 
conquest  over  the  flesh,  to  prepare  themselves — ^by  a  life  of 
self- mortification,   corresponding  to  repentance,   to  second 
their  prayers  to  God  for  deliverance,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
tujn  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  as  Tertullian 
says,  "  Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  by  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  announced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
he  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  as 
Advocate,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  events  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
abstinence."     And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  without 
those  extraordinary  revelations.  Christians,  by  observing  the 
state  of  the  persecuted  church,  might  learn  the  necessity  of 
such  a  strict  mode  of  living.     "  If,"  he  says,  "  our  opponents 
are  really  right  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  prophets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.     I  do  not 
say  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  to  win 
his  protection  or  his  fiivour,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Sed  quia  eomm,  qu8B  ex  traditione  observantur,  tanto 
magis  dignam  rationem  afferre  debemus,  quanto  carent  scripturse  auctori- 
tate,  donee  aliquo  coelesti  chariBmate  ant  confirmentur  aut  corrigaatur." 
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against  the  circumstances  of  the  last  times,  that  we  may  prac- 
tise every  kind  of  lowliness  of  mind,  if  any  one  has  to  train 
himself  for  prison,  or  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  or  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Christian 
may  enter  into  prison  such  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out  of 
it ;  that  he  may  undergo  no  pimishment  there,  but  only  a 
discipline  ;  that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortures  of  the 
world,  but  his  own  duties ;  then  he  will  proceed  more  con- 
fidentiy  from  imprisonment  to  victory,  having  nothing  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  the  engines  of  torture  will  have  no  materials  to 
work  upon."  This  passage  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
one-sidedness  of  TertuUian's  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  coa- 
nexion  with  his  peculiar  disposition,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  age.  He  sees  in  Christians  only 
combatants  with  incessant  persecutions ;  the  whole  of  life 
was  only  a  training  for  the  last  conflict,  a  training  for  death 
which  met  the  Christian  -under  these  persecutions.  It  was 
needful  voluntarily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  would 
ultimately  be  imposed  on  him  by  a  power  from  without. 
Such  views  would  naturally  create  a  sad  and  gloomy  image  of 
the  Christian  life.  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  but 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  could  not  make 
its  way  as  a  world-transforming  principle  along  with  this  one- 
sidedness.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relation  to  a 
reconciled  God,  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption, 
must  yield  to  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  wrath  in  judg- 
ment, which  men  sought  to  propitiate  by  self-torture.  Thas 
sentiment  is  expressed,  or  rather  caricatured,  by  Tertullian 
when  he  says,  "  I  must  not  only  comply  with  God's  will,  but 
flatter  him."  That  is,  in  his  opinion,  do  more  than  he  has 
commanded  me  by  voluntarily  imposing  such  chastisement  on 
myself.  Here  we  have  the  false  representation  which  results 
from  the  separation  of  the  negative  and  positive  elements,  the 
appropriation  of  the  world,  and  the  conquest  over  the  world 
in  the  service  of  God ;  as  if  over  and  above  the  service  of  God 
in  the  observance  of  his  prceceptu,  there  was  still  a  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  voluntary  performance  of  certain  proofs  of 
self-denial.  But  from  his  own  stand-point  he  sees  in  his 
opponents  only  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind,  which 
made  them  unreceptive  of  the  divine,  unreceptive  equally  of 
the  new  revelations,  and  of  progress  in  overcoming  carnality. 
It  appeared  to  him  perfectly  coiiBfec^etA.\al,  ^\i<5*\i  they  set 
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limits  on  all  sides  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  both  in 
reference  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  moral  element.  "  But  again," 
he  says,  "  ye  place  boundary-stakes  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  grace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  to 
spiritual  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities,  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  duties  has  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  his  bene- 
fits, and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John."  And  in  another 
passage  TertuUian  wishes  to  prove,  that  among  the  Psychics 
all  is  of  a  piece ;  their  rejection  of  fasts  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  whole  of  their  mental  tendency — ^they  do  not  accuse  sin 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  lax  respecting  sins  of  \mchastity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fasts  to  atone  for  them ; 
they  da  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  xerophagiflB;  and  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes,  TertuUian  was 
desirous  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laxity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regard  the  accusations  of  so  vehement  a 
disputant  as  unquestionable  evidence ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
observe  one  extreme  called  into  action  by  another — an  erro- 
neous contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularization  of 
Christianity — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  in- 
stance. It  may  be  imagined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
imdiscriminating  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  conformity  of 
Christianity  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  though 
TertuUian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
falUng  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  account  of  the  prac- 
tical aberrations  of  the  other  party, — ^though  he  might  with- 
hold the  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — ^yet  not 
everything  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  fabrication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapse  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  very  favourable  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Uxorem,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
but  now,  regarding  them  with  an  ascetic  spirit,  he  finds  tiiem 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  a  sarcastic  tone,  he  aUudes 
to  the  revelrv  indulged  in  at  these  meetings,  and  the  licen- 
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tious  COD  duct  between  the  sexes  that  accompanied  them.i' 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these  charges,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  data  are  wanting  for  us  to  judge ;  but,  at  all 
events,  from  comparing  Tertullian's  language  at  an  earlier  and 
a  later  period,  it  is  evident  that  his  judgment,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  was  unjust :  yet  he  could  with  propriety  mark 
it  as  a  disreputable  custom  that  the  clergy  were  distinguished 
by  a  double  portion,  a  custom  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  usual 
to  adduce  1  Tim.  v.  17.*  We  observe  the  same  inconsistency 
in  Tertullian  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  the  manner 
of  his  speaking  in  this  treatise  of  the  emulation  of  the  Chris^ 
tians  in  their  demonstrations  of  love  towards  the  confessors  in 
prison.  In  his  pre-montanist  writings,  in  his  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  martyrs,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  love  and  the  concern  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
sufferers  that  was  shown  by  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  present 
treatise,  he  regards  it  in  quite  a  different  light.  The  imfair- 
ness  of  a  rugged  ascetic  tendency  cannot  be  concealed ;  al- 
though it  might  be  that  he  found  cause  for  just  censure  when 
Christians  suffered  themselves  too  readily  to  be  fascinated  by 
those  who  professed  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel;  when 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them,  and  made  them 
presents,  they  led  to  the  practice  of  much  deception ;  when 
they  cared  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoners  in  such  a 
way  as  was  not  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  last  conflict, 
but  might  probably  injure  the  souls  of  many.  He  says,  "  It 
is  plainly  your  employment  to  provide  eating-houses  for  im- 
eertain  martyrs  in  the  prisons,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
wonted  way  of  living,  that  life  may  not  be  wearisome,  that 
they  may  not  take  offence  in  the  new  school  of  abstinence  which 
yout  Pristinus  (no  Christian  martyr)  never  attempted."  This 
is  a  passage  which  suggests  many  inquiries  and  remarks.  Ter- 
tullian speaks  of  "uncertain  martyrs"  {martyrihus  incertis). 
He  therefore  implies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
really  Christian  martyrs,  or  whether  they  were  not  imprisoned 
on  some  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that  they  were 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Christians.     What  we  are 

*  Cap.  xvii.  *'  Apud  te  agape  in  cacabis  fervet ;  fides  in  culinis  calet 
spes  in  fercuUs  jacet.  Sed  majoris  est  agape,  quia  per  hunc  adolescen- 
tea  tui  cum  sororibus  dormiunt;  appendices  Bcillcet  gulae  lascivia 
atque  luxuria  est" 

^  Whsit  Tertullian  says  is  conftrmed  by  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
lib,  iL  cap.  8. 
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told  in  the  Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Luciaa  serves  to  confirm  this 
view;  for  though  this  history  is  a  fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  drawn  from  the  life.  By  the  manner 
of  designating  Pristinus,  TertuHian  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast between  the  vester  and  the  christianus  martyr.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  although  by  the  opposite  party  he  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  Tertullian  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  \mder- 
stand  by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  maintained  and  cherished 
by  the  Chi-istians— ^for  he  would  hardly  have  endured  from 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  torture;  but  Tertullian  so 
designated  him,  because  he  could  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him,  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  faithfully 
confessed  Chiistianity,.  but  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses, 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  torture.  When  Tertullian  makes  it 
so  heavy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  merum  conditum  tanquam  antidotum, 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibility  of  his  whole  statement.  Such  medi- 
cated wine  was  usually  given  to  condemned  malefactors  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feeling  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  as  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feel 
himself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
such  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  in  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  God's  strength,  he  might  drink  the  cup  of  suflfering 
in  fiiU  consciousness,  ^d  with  \mdisturbed  presence  of  mind.^ 

Tertullian,  who  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuine  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
the  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  to  love  only 
as  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  "  And  we  know  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  *  I  must 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  as 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

'  Sach  medicated  wine  was  offered  to  Bishop  Fructuosus  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  and  he  took  no  offence  at  it,  though  he 
believed  that  he  did  not  require  this  assistance,  and  would  not  break  his 
fiist  on  a  Wednesday  for  it  before  the  appointed  time.  "  Cumque  multi 
ex  fratema  caritate  lis  offerrent,  ut  condite  permixti  poculum  sumerent, 
ait;  Nondum  est  hora  solvendi  jejunii.  Agebatur  enim  hora  diel 
quarta  siquidem  in  carcere  (Fructuosus  and  his  two  deacons)  quarta 
feria  stationes  soUenniter  colebraverant.'* 
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prophets^  not  in  the  emptiness  of  the  lungs  and  intestines.'^ 
Certainly^  the  appeal  that  everything  depends  on  love  is  often 
made  hy  those  by  whom  its  importance  is  least  felt,  in  order 
to  dispense  with  the  means  of  grace  and  virtue,  which  they 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and  strive  against  the 
imposition  of  many  a  duty  that  is  troublesome  to  them.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  follow  here  the  charges  brought  by  Ter- 
tullian,  and  we  may  well  recognise  in  these  words  the  reaction 
of  a  free  Christian  spirit  against  the  ascetic  materializing  of 
religion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  was  not  deficient  in  correct  hermeneutical 
principles,  and  a  sound  exegetical  tact,  when  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  where  such  a  bias 
overruled  his  judgment,  explain  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  brought  against  him  in  so  forced*  a  manner, 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wished  in  them.     This  is  shown,  for 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Rom.  xiv.  17,  20,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  used  by  his  opponents,  not  without 
reason,  in  favour  of  their  views.    He  quotes  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Rom.  xiv.  20 :     "  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God." 
"  What  work  of  God  V  he  asks ;  and  replies :  "  It  is  that  of 
which  he  says.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine.'*  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  connexion,  he  could  find  exactly 
in  these  words  a  confirmation  of  the  notion  that  such  absti- 
nence was  a  work  of  God.     When,  further,  it  was  objected  to 
him,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink,  nor 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  17,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God, 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  said  of  meagre  diet,  but 
rather  of  rich  and  choice  viands,)  for  when  he  adds,  *For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we 
the  worse,'  so  this  rather  touches  thee,  who  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  some  advantage  if  thou  eatest,  and  that  something  is 
wanting  to  thee  if  thou  eatest  not,  and  on  that  account  blamest 
these  regulations."     Tertullian  would  therefore  find  in  these 
passages  only  this  sentiment,  that  no  worth  should  be  attached 
to  eating,  as  was  done  by  his  opponents,  and  so  he  would  make 
use  of  them  in  recommendation  of  fasting.     But  this  argu- 
ment could  only  affect  his  opponents  if  they  had  made  the 
mere  non-observance  of  fasts  a  principal  thing  in  religion.  But, 
according  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  that  i^aaaa^e,  they  only 


combated  the  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstinence  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  same  way,  he  appealed  erroneously  to  the  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  Christ  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.^ 

When  his  opponents  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
fest-days  a  Jewish  observance  of  days  and  times,'  Tertullian 
makes  a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  how  little  he  entered 
into  the  full  meaning  of  those  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  apostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  was  his  opinion  that  these  words  referred  only  to 
the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  to  such  as  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  His  view  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  they  still 
celebrated  Christian  festivals  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  creation,  there  must 
also  be  new  festivals ;  or  if  the  apostle  has  abolished  all  re- 
ligious celebration  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
why  should  we  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  yearly  in  the  first 
month  %  Why  do  we  spend  fifty  days  from  that  time  in  all 
joyfiilness  ? "  On  this  occasion,  also,  Tertullian  objects  to  his 
opponents,  that  they  felt  no  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  fast-day,  which  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  lawful 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabbath.  The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  difference  foims  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Oratione, 

His  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  this  objection  by 
adverting  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sense  in  which  the 
festivals  were  celebrated  from  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  that  of  Christianity ;  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  fasts, 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
freedom,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otherwise,  there  was  a  correct  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "Although  we  should  always  com- 
meniomte  the  sufferings  of  Chi'ist,  without  distinction  of 
houi-s,  yet  we  do  so  more  impressively  when  the  act  is  asso- 
1  Cap.  XV.  *  Gal.  iv.  10. 
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ciated  with  the  name  of  statio.  For  even  aoldierSy  irho  lie 
never  unmindful  of  their  military  oath,  still  obey  it  mm 
strictly  when  they  momit  guard."  The  leading  thou^t  hare 
is,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  redeeming  sufiferiugs  of  Ghivt 
must  animate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  but  that  tbe 
dies  stationum  were  instituted  in  order  to  give  spedal  pronu- 
nence  to  an  event  that  ought  always  to  be  present  to  ilie 
Christian  consciousness.  The  error  only  lay  in  Bupposmg 
that  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  dies  stationum  wove 
better  suited  to  represent  the  consequences  of  the  sufferiiigB 
of  Christ  than  what  might  take  place  in  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  life. 

Tertuliian,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  arbi- 
trary innovation,  appeals  to  similar  new  institutions  on  tbe 
part  of  his  opponents*  solemn  assemblies  connected  with  fasts. 
Thus  he  says, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  enjoining  fifists  on  all  the  people ;  I  do  not  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms,*  according  to  your  capacity 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  relating  to  the 
church."  We  here  perceive  the  objection  which  TertuUian 
brings  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  submit  to  those 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  pmposes,  but  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of  fasting. 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the  command  .of 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  act  of  humiliation  (ra?r£ivo0|t>ovi7ffc»') 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  similar  imion  in  feasts  and 
xerophagiao  and  stationes  ?  unle-ss,  perhaps,  we  offend  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  imperial  edicts  which  aie 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  sarcastic  tone, 
in  TertuUian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents  were  too » ac- 
commodating to  the  civil  law,  too  timorous  in  their  obedience. 
Further,  then,  he  appeals  to  the  holding  of  representative 
synods,  which  were  opened  with  united  prayer  and  festing, 
in  Achaia,  where  the  ancient  spirit  of  league  had  influenced 
the  mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  affidrs.  He  himself  had 
attended  isuch  assemblies,  and  had  come  forward  to  vindicate 
them  when  they  were  attacked,  probably  as  innovations. 

When  the  opponents  of  Montanist  acts  of  abstinence  com- 
pared them  to  those  of  the  heathen,  Tertuliian  was  not  care- 
ful to  repel  the  charge  ;  he  admitted  the  analogy,  and  made 

'  The  bishops  were  accustomed,  when  the  necessities  of  the  church 
were  urgent,  to  appoint  fast-days,  on  which  what  was  saved  by  absti- 
ncnce  waa  to  Le  employed  for  tihe  x^U^t  oi\Jlafe  vwsw*  ^V^%\}»siv 
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use  of  it  for  his  object.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
&stB  and  penitentiary  processions,  especially  as  they  were 
practised  in  that  part  of  Africa.     He  gives  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  them.     "  Even  the  heathen  know  every  kind  of  self- 
hnmiliation ;    (omnem  raxcivo0poVi7(rcv.)     When  the  heavens 
are  torpid  and  the  year  is  dried  up,  bare-footed  processions  are 
announced,  the  magistrates  lay  aside  their  purple^  the  Pisces 
are  reversed,  they  invoke,  they  prepare  a  victim.     Moreover, 
in  some  colonies,  according  to  an  annual  custom,  they  are 
veiled  in  sackcloth,  and,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  importune  their 
idols.     The  baths  and  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour ; 
one  fire  bums  publicly  on  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  in  the 
dishes."  *     While  his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  such 
comparisons,  in  order  to  diarge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to  heathen  practices,  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in 
these  very  practices  a  caricature  of  the  truth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  in  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
which  we  have  already  found  in  Tertullian,  and  which  we 
have  seen  applied  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  catholics.      Everywhere  the  original  precedes  the 
fidsification.     Error  is  a  false  imitation  of  truth;  the  mis- 
nnderstood,  falsely  applied  religious  element  is  the  ground- 
work of  superstition ;  as  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil . 
is  a  zealous  imitator  of  divine  things."  '    There  is,  indeed,  in 
what  Tertullian  says,  a  great  truth,  according  to  which,  in  all 
earlier  religious  stand-points  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  which  leads  to 
Christianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  truth  that 
everywhere  lies  at  the  basis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  ?     What 
forms  the  point  of  connexion  with  Christianity,  and  what  the 
point  of  opposition  to  it  ?     In  order  to  he  fiilly  competent  to 
resolve  these  questions,  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  is  absolutely  necessary.     But  that 
clear,  and  consequentially  developed  consciousness  on  the 
peculiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  wanting  to  Tertullian,  and  hence  he  failed  in  the  right 
application  of  that  truth.     Certainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism to  which  he  appealed,  there  was  a  religious  truth  at  the 
basis,  a  consciousness  of  disunion  with  God,  the  need  of  re- 

*  Cap.  xri. 

'  Cap.  xtL  "Hinc  divina  constabat,  quam  diabolus  divinoram 
aBmulator  imitatur.  £z  veritate  mendacium  struitur,  ex  religione 
cnpenUtio  compingitar." 
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oonoOiaAiQtt  and  zwkmptioii.  Bat  this  Mang  mui  not  eqis 
vecity  Qudentood.  Tbe  iieed  0(niM  iiot  aMm  tto  lioU  ss^ 
flMstion:  the  nature  of  this  need  and  ita  aitirfaiotioa  were  od^y 
to  be  foond  in  Ghriatianity.  Wbe  oonaoiouness  of  reoeiviQi 
tcdemfHoD,  and  the  ohildriike  relation  to  God  foonded  vfot^ 
%  iraa  neceBsarj  to  xemoTB  all  those  oircanisUnoeB  andusagaii; 
whidi  proceeded  from  a  feeling  ot  disunion  with  God  y  and  §, 
beoikmdedy  distwHbed  state  of  Christian  oonsdovsneas  m^tdt 
be  traced  in  Montanism  to  its  contact  in  some  points  witb 
heathenism  and  Judaism.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  tikai 
Tertollian  is  disposed  to. find  a  roireiyo^pMnfyif  even  imong  tiwi. 
heathen.  The  use  of  this  word  in  a  religious  sense  peculiai^ 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  animA 
worid ;  but  where  the  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  was  stroi^, 
in  the  heath^i  worlds  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  rdigioui|: 
forms  derived  from  the  East^  and  in  the  last  times  of  the^ 
declining  andoxt  woiM — there  those  acts  of  self-renunciatian. 
were  practiBed,  which,  nevertheleei^  as  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  proceeded  from 
ftar,  not  from  loye,  were  something  totally  diffiarent  from. 
what  correq)onds  to  the  Christian  idea  of  raveiyw^poawfii^ 
Here  again  we  detect  a  frmdamental  error  of  Tertullian  and; 
of  MontanisuL 

At  this  time  a  controyersy  arose,  similar  to  that  which  is- 
treated  of  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  on  tfte, 
veiling  of  femcUes^  especially  in  the  public  meetings  of  tfas 
diurch.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  Roman,  agreed  in  allow- 
ing married  women  to  appear  veiled  in  their  assemblies.  This 
was  considered  as  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid; 
down  by  the  apostle  PauL  It  was  thought  that  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  of  general 
principles  of  Christian  prudence  to  certain  temporal  and  local 
relations,  directions  might  be  found  which  would  be  availaUa 
for  all  ages.  There  were,  indeed,  a  yariety  of  circumstances 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  communicate  that  adyice. 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  to  yiigins. 
In  Greece,  and  some  parts  of  the  East,  yirgins  as  well  as  mar- 
ried women  were  allowed  to  be  yeiled  in  public ;  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  early  heathen  customs.^      Some  perscws 

*  As  appears  from  Tertn11ian*s  words,  De  Virg.  Veland.  cap.  ii,  **Per 
Orfficiaxn  et  quasdam  barbarias  ejns"  (bordering  districts  into  whi^ 
Christianity  had  found  entrance — allowing  the  reading  to  be  cornet-*, 
among  tribes  not  belonging  to  the  Roman  Empire)  '*  ploies  ecdeain  yir> . 
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xnaintained  that  the  word  yvnj  in  Paul's  Episde  denoted  the 
female  sex  in  general;  others,  that  it  meant  only  married 
women.  Virgins  who  had  resolved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
where veiled ;  but  in  those  countries  they  laid  aside  the  v^ 
in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  justly  spoke  against 
this  practice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  vii^gins  by  thus 
distinguishing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  as  exposing  them 
to  dangerous  temptations.  ''  Do  the  viigins,"  he  a^ed,  ''adorn 
the  church,  or  does  the  church  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  f  Hitherto,  a  difference  of  usage  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
disturbing  Christian  union.  But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  church 
'wished  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  from  the  early  Roman 
bishops  to  be  r^arded  as  an  universal  law. 

Tertullian,  who  ahready  in  his  book  De  Oratione,  and  after- 
wards in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  composed  a 
polemical  discourse  upon  it  in  the  Latin  language.  However 
unimportant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  which  was  here 
discussed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportimity  of  setting  forth  in 
connexion  with  it  many  important  points  of  the  Montanist 
tsystem.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions, 
as '  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
dency in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
had  been  once  established.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  authority  of  mere  establishment ;  he  would  not  be  over- 
ruled by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  traditions;  internal  groimds  weighed 
more  with  him  than  mere  establishment.  He  required  the 
ratio  along  with  the  tradition.  And  now  the  new  revelations 
of  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
formerly  doubtful  was  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
to  a  higher  stage  in  its  development.  But  here,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
gant claims  of  the  Roman  church.  He  alludes  sarcastically  to 
persons  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops.  When  the  Roman 
church  advanced  claims  for  special  consideration  as  an  Ecclesia 
Apostolica,  he  gave  its  advocates  to  understand  that  there 
were  other  EccUdoe  Apostolicce,  who  had  even  greater  right  to 

gines  suae  abscondunt.  Est  et  sub  hoc  coelo  institntum  istud  alicubi  ne 
quis  gentilUxUi  Qrecanicse  aut  barbaricae  consaetudinem  Ulam  adacribatb" 
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speak;  as  he  says,  "  I  have  appealed  to  those  churches,  whidi 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  apostolic  men, 
and,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  no  doubt 
refers  to  the  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Roman  church 
Speaking  against  the  appeal  to  tradition,  he  says  that  against 
the  trutii  no  other  rule  can  make  itself  valid :  no  length  of 
time,  no  authority  of  persons,  no  privilege  of  certain  disUicts; 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  tradition; 
that,  imconsciously,  elements  of  falsehood  will  mingle  with 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  falsehood  will  be  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  truth  itself  "  Hence,"  he  say^ 
"  a  custom  set  on  foot  by  ignorance  or  simplicity,  in  course  of 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  thus  maintains  itself 
against  the  truth.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  himself 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.  And  if  Christ  be  always,  and  before 
all,  equally  is  truth  eternal  and  ancient.  Let  those  persons 
consider  this,  to  whom  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  old.  Not 
novelty,  but  truth,  refutes  heresies.  Whatever  contradicts 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  be  an  ancient  custom."  Here 
we  find,  if  we  develop  the  fiill  meaning  of  this  language,  the 
principle  that  true  tradition  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
Christ;  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  polluted; 
what  comes  forth  as  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  error  can 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  might  of  truth  against  any- 
thing erroneous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  supre- 
macy. The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  fer  too  widely  extended,  if 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical;  but  yet  this  idea  is 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  the  anti- 
thesis including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  which,  as 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  Tertullian  distinguishes  as  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tertullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  the  old  and 
established,  was  no  mark  of  the  heretical;  but,  according  to 
his  view,  to  designate  the  heretical  as  such,  this  mark  must  be 
added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  opposition  to 
the  original  fiindamental  truth  warranted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.  Now,  in  what  does  Tertullian 
place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  from 
which  no  one  may  venture  to  swerve  ?  He  gives  such  a  list 
of  essential  doctrines,  not  a  system  of  definite  ideas,  but  pure 
facts,  the  facts  of  the  annoimcement  of  salvation  which  have 
Christ  for  their  central  point.  "  Belief  in  one  God  almighty, 
Creator  of  the  world,  axid  \na  ^ou  S«iSQ&  C\mBt,  bom  of  the 
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Virgin  Maxy,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
whom  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  This  he  terms 
"  the  sole,  immovable,  and  unalterable  rule  of  faitL"*  All 
progressive  development  of  Christianity  must  proceed  on  this 
foundation;  but  while  this  is  firmly  retained,  still  there  must 
be  a  progressive  development  efiected  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  there  must  be  no  standing  still.  "  Only  let 
this  law  of  faith  remain,"  he  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  the  novelty  of 
correction,  the  grace  of  God  continuing  to  work  even  to  the 
end.  For  what  would  this  be,  if,  whSe  Satan  works  con- 
tinually, and  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  God  were  to  cease,  or  leave  oflF  to  advance  ?  On  this 
account,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  since  human 
mediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  be  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  substitute 
of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  he  appeals  to  Christ's 
promise  of  the  future  influences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being 
threefold,  namely,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  and  the  purer  knowledge 
of  truth  generally.*  He  acknowledges  that  the  supernatural, 
as  well  as  the  natural,  must  follow  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment Here  he  appeals  to  the  unity  that  pervades  the 
works  of  God,  the  one  law,  as  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tural creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
instrument.  "  Nothing,"  he  says, "  is  without  its  age :  all  things 
wait  their  time.  '  There  is  a  time  for  everything,'  says  Eccle- 
siastes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degrees  advances  to  finiit. 
There  is  first  the  seed,  and  firom  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
from  the  shrub  ascends  the  tree;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
acquire  strength,  and  the  whole  formation  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pleted; then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
forth  from  the  bud,  and  from  the  flower  the  fruit  opens;  and 
this  last  is  for  some  time  rude  and  mis-shapen,  but  gradually 
growing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  righteousness  (for  there  is  the  same  God 
of  righteousness  and  of  the  creation) :  at  first  it  was  in  the 

1  "Regala  fidel  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabllis.'' 

*  "  Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti  administratio,  nisi  base,  quod  discipUna 
dirigitur,  quod  scripturee  reyelantor,  quod  intellectus  reformatur,  ^uod 
ad  meliora  proficitur." 
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rudiments,  nature  fearing  God;  then  through  the  law  and  Hie 
prophets  it  advanced  to  infancy ;  thence  through  the  Gk)6pel 
it  grew  up  to  youth  j  and  now  by  the  Paraclete  it  is  'arrived  at 
maturity.  For  he  alone  is  to  be  named  and  honoured  as  a 
master  by  Christ.  For  he  does  not  speak  &om  himself  btit 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  by  Christ.  He  is  the 
only  forerunner,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  eomes  after 
Christ"  (Without  doubt,  Tertullian  means  to  say,  that  the 
only  appeal  must  lie  to  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  Para- 
clete, whose  office  it  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian truth:  that  the  only  appeal  i&  to  the  authority  of  this 
divine  antecessor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  as  forerun- 
ners, such  as  the  Roman  bishops.)  "  They  who  have  received 
him,  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  who  hear  him  who  still 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  veil  the  virgins." 
In  this  last  passage  is  contained  an  opposite  view  to  those  who 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  series  of  prophets 
was  closed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Tertullian  had  a 
right  conception  of  perfectibility  as  a  progressive  development 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  was  regarded  by  him  as 
depending  on  the  unchangeable  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity. 
Progressive  development  was  not  a  development  passing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Christianity,  but  moving  within  them. 
His  view  was  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  what  should 
have  been  regarded  as  something  proceeding  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the  authority 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  the  catholic 
church  to  the  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  the  Montar- 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  was  specially 
developed  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  how  ^e  individual  who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supematuralism, 
and  who,  by  single  overwrought  expressions,  justified  the 
opinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  superna- 
tural into  unison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  grace  into 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  Thus  he  appeals  to  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and  Christian 
discipline.  "Scripture,"  he  says,  "founds  the  law,  nature 
testifies  to  it,  and  discipline  requires  it." 

As  he  found  in  an  original  consciousness  of  God  the  uncon- 
«?J0i2fl  foreboding  of  Cbris\aamt^,^xA^^c>\TLV^^ 
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BO  he  Uioagbt  in  general,  that  what  was  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  man  as  the  oflfepring  of  God, — ^what  had  transpired  in  its 
development  previous  to  Christianity, — ^must  point  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  stand  in  unison  with  it.  "  By  virtue  of  the  silent 
consciousness  of  nature,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  itself,  without 
men  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  this  into  the  use  of 
language,  as  also  many  other  things  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
tare,  are  to  be  done  and  said,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  else- 
where." Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
customs  or  manners  which  in  his  opinion  have  a  sound  inter- 
nal rightj  the  ratio  for  themselves, — ^agree  with  the  spirit  of 
Montanism, — or  were  confirmed  by  an  express  oracle  of  the  new 
prophets,  makes  the  authority  of  tradition  independent  of 
holy  writ,  here  rather  opposes  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
tradition,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made.  "Interpret  thy 
Scriptures,  wh^ch  custom  knows  not,  for  had  it  known  them, 
it  would  never  have  existed." 

Chronological  data  lead  us  to  pla<}e  in  the  series  of  works 
which  Tertidlian  composed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  De 
FcUlio,  although  it  contains  no  internal  marks  of  Montanist 
views,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  it  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  Montanist  controversies :  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosopher's  mantle  {rpifiwv,  pallium),  which  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Carthage  as  a  foreign  Greek  fashion, 
accompanied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  capital.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  heathen  philosophers  and 
ascetics.  By  means  of  this  dress,  when  they  appeared  in 
public,*  they  attracted  much  attention,  collected  around  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
showy  declamation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 
lessons.  Those  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distin- 
guished by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  they  became 
Christians ;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  the  new  philosophy  derived  jfrom  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  the  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East 

^  Thus  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  when  a  person  saw  him  in  the 
philosopher's  mantle,  he  saluted  him  with  the  words,  <l>t\6a'o^€  x^P^f  ^^^ 
43ought  to  converse  with  him  on  higher  subjects.    Dial  c  Tryph,  inU, 
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Indies,  who  represented  themselves  to  be  Saniahs  from  the 
West;  which,  if  nothing  else  were  added  inconsistent  with  tho 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameless  external  accommodation. 

Tertullian  represents  the  pallium  as  justifying  itself  in  pre- 
ference to  the  toga,  the  dress  of  people  of  business,  against  the 
charge  of  a  life  not  generally  useful,  and  saying,  "  I  am  wont 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  or  before  every  altar,  to  teach 
remedies  for  depraved  manners,  which  may  confer  soundness 
on  public  afl'airs,  both  for  cities  and  empires,  more  than  thou 
canst  eflfect."  In  reference  also  to  the  use  which,  as  we  have 
remarked,  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  of  ihepaUium^ 
Tertullian  closes  his  treatise  with  these  words:  "Thus  the 
Falliwn  speaks.  But  I  confer  upon  it  fellowship  with  a 
diviue  institute  and  doctrine.  Rejoice  and  exult,  O  Pallium ! 
a  better  philosophy  has  now  honoured  thee,  since  thou  bast 
begun  to  bo  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tertullian  composed  this  treatise 
shortly  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  had 
put  on  the  ascetic  dress  as  a  Christian.  But  against  this  sup- 
position there  is  a  chronological  mark  which  obliges  us  to 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the  time  when  Cara- 
calla  and  his  brother  Geta  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
August!  from  their  father  Septimius  Severus,  when  the  empire 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  Britons,  about  a.d.  208.  And  it  is  certain  that  Tertullian 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least  ten  years  before. 
ITie  supposition  also  that  he  assumed  the  ascetic  dress  on  his 
passing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronology  against  it, 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  opinion  of  Salmasius  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  wore  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  pallium,  is  destitute  of 
any  proof;  and  it  is  in  nowise  probable  that  Tertullian  at  his 
entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  began  to  wear  the  pallium. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  adopted  the  ascetic  mode  of  living 
at  some  later  period  of  life,  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes,  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  since  he  was  resolved 
never  to  marry  again.* 

'  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  words  <pi\6(ro<pos  and  affKnrr^s  were 
at  that  time  synonymous,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  philosophers  was  also 
the  dress  of  the  ascetics.  See  Artemidor.  Oneirocrit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  83, 
from  which  passage  we  may  learn  what  belonged  among  the  heathen  to 
the  life  of  an  ascetic,    ^kxi^v^pos  6  <pi\6<To<l>oSf  cyueXe  Sh  avr^  tpri  itvlfpk 


PART  III. 


THE  THIRD   CLASS  OF  TERTULLIAX's  WRITINGS. 


THE   DOGMATIC   AND   DOGMATIC-POLEMICAL   TREATISES. 


SECTION   I. 

TREATISES    Of    THIS    GLASS    COMPOSED     BEFOBE    lEBTULLLiN    BECAME  A 

MONTANIST. 

It  seems  most  suitable  to  begin  our  review  of  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings  with  that  work  in  which,  without  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  controversy, — ^into  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  doctrines  with  heretics, — his  object  is  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  justified  in  propoimding  any  new  doctrines, 
and  thus  to  constixict  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies ; 
this  work,  in  accordance  with  juridical  phraseology,  he  en- 
titled Frcescriptio  adversus  Hasreticos.  Here  the  question  arises 
whether  decisive  marks  of  Montanism  or  Anti-Montanism  are 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  or  at  least  such  as  will  determine 
with  some  probability  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  this 
work  before  his  other  writings  in  controversy  with  particular 
heretics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
the  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  have  argued  generaUy  against  all 
heresies,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
and  necessary  rules,  from  making  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
disputes.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  favour  us,  we 
shjdl  give  a  special  answer  to  some  of  them."  *  Certainly, 
these  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  respecting 
heresies  that  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  all.  his 

^  Cap.  zly.  "  Sed  nunc  quldem  generaliter  actum  est  nobis  adyenus 
hnreses  omnes  certis  et  justis  et  necesaariis  praBScriptionibus  repellendas 
a  collatione  scripturarunL  De  reliquo,  u  Dei  gratia  adnuerit,  etiam 
gpecialiter  quibusdam  respondebimns.'* 
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writingB  agamst  them ;  but  the  misimderBtaiiding  of  ^buB 
words  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  something  was  wantii^ 
here,  which  was  supported  by  that  unsuitable  piece  added  hj 
some  foreign  hand,  which  by  internal  evidence  disowns  Ter- 
tuUian*s  authorship.  As  that  appears  so  clearly,  the  objectiaii 
made  by  some,  and  lately  by  Yon  Colln,^  amounts  to  nothing 
that  Tertullian  in  some  of  those  pdemical  writings  speaks  of 
this  book  as  if  he  had  then  first  resolved  to  compose  such  a 
work  at  some  future  time  f  when  he  says,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
these  writings,  that  another  book  would  accomplish  the  task 
of  refuting  the  heretics  on  the  ground  of  their  noveltj.  Jks 
Tertullian  personifies  such  a  book, — introduces  itas  acting, — he 
might  also  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already  composed,  whether 
by  a  foreign  hand  or  his  own ;  especially,  if  Tertullian  in  that 
passage  refers  to  this  as  a  reason  why  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discussion  of  particular  heresies, — ^that  he  wished  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  distrusting  his  own 
cause,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  formal  incompetence 
of  heretics  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  intimates 
that  he  had  already  written  a  book,  which  might  clear  him 
from  such  an  imputation.  But  indeed,  though  it  is  dear 
that  he  composed  this  work  before  his  other  dogmatic-pole- 
mical writings,  it  does  not  appear  from  that,  that  this  was 
written  before  he  embraced  Montanism;  for  it  would  be 
possible  that  all  his  writings  of  this  class  without  exception 
were  subsequent  to  that  event.  It  is  conceivable,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  he  bad  employed  his  pen  only  on  subjects  of 
apologetic  and  practical  importance,  and  that  Montanism  had 
awakened  in  him  a  more  dogmatic  and  polemic  tendency. 
The  Prescription  itself  might  have  been  used  by  the  Montanist8| 
and  contains  in  itself  no  mark  whatever  of  being  non- 
montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Montanism  wished  to  ally 
itself  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  the  rule  of  faith  imani- 
mously  adopted  in  all  the  churches.  It  was  only  on  this 
foundation  that  he  maintained  a  progressive  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life,  as  we  have  proved. 
Tertullian  in  this  book  allows  free  inquiry  as  long  as  it  is 

^  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  monograph. 

^  Contr.  Marc.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  "  Sed  alius  libellus  hunc  gradum  sustinehifc 
adycrsus  hcereticos  etiam  sine  retractatu  doctrinaruxn  revincendos,  qaod 
hoc  sint  de  praescriptione  novitatis.  Nunc  quatenus  admittenda  congiea- 
sio  est,  in  tardum  ne  compendium  praescriptionia  ubique  advocatnm 
diffidentise  deputetur,  regulam  adversarii  prius  praetexam,  ue  col  lateaW 
in  qua  principalis  quaestlo  dimicatora  est. 
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kept  within  the  limits  of  uniyeraal  dogmatic  tradition.  Only, 
8uoh  an  investigation  must  be  confined  to  a  subject  whidi 
"win  leave  the  rule  of  faith  uninjured.*  And  in  another  place 
he  says, — ^^  As  long  as  its  form  remains  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  mayst  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
^ve  full  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  anything  appears  to  thee  to 
hang  in  doubt,  or  to  be  involved  in  obscurity.'* ' 

iSiough  in  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
prescription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Montanism, — though  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  such  a  prescription, — ^yet  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing it  in  this  book,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  evidence  of  a  non-Montanist  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  what  might  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
asserted  that  by  merely  expounding  the  Scriptures  the  heretics 
could  not  be  mastered,  who  made  everything  doubtful, — ^a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
must  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  appeal  to  the  new 
oracles  of  the  new  prophets,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtful  wo\ild  be  decided,  and  so  many  uncertain  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he 
«ould  be  very  far  from  making  such  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montanists  occupied  in  common  with 
the  church  against  the  heretics,  namely,  opposing  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  apo- 
stolic tradition,  yet  it  is  not  psychologically  probable  that  he 
could  have  refiuined  from  making  at  least  some  allusion  to 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  in  every 
respect  He  says  that  if  any  one  i^ould  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertain  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  solution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  Christian 
brethren  ;•  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  mention  of  the 
new  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  make.      And  yet  it  belonged,  according  to 

^  Cap.  zii.  "  Quaeramus  ergo  in  nostro  et  anoatris  et  de  nostro,  idqne 
dantazat,  quod  salva  regula  fidei  potest  in  qneestionem  deyenire." 

*  Cap.  ziy.  "  Ceteram  manente  finna  ejus  in  Bno  ordine,  qaantnm 
libet  queeras  et  traetes  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatis  effundas,  si  qnid 
tibi  videtor  vel  ambignitate  pendere  vel  obscuritate  obambrari.** 

*  Cap.  ziy.  "Est  utique  f rater  aliquis  doctor  gratia  Bcientias  donatns, 
est  aliquis  inter  exercitatos  conversatoB,  aliqoid  tecum,  curiosiuB  taxnen 
qnserens,"  &o. 
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Tertullian*s  opinion,  to  the  office  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  new 
order  of  prophets,  to  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of  holy  writ. 
Still  more  strongly  must  a  Montauist  have  been  induced  to 
make  such  a  reference,  when  the  subject  imder  consideration 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  lead  into  all  truth, 
and  reveal  what  the  men  of  that  age  could  not  yet  apprehend. 
Certainly  TertuUian  might  as  a  Montanist,  in  controveFBy 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and 
error  on  many  points,  have  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  earlier  stand-point  of  the  apostles  when  imenlightened, 
and  their  later  stand-point  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  of  the  Paraclete ; — 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  denied  fix)m  the  stand- 
point of  Montanism,  that  that  promise  referred  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  fidfilled  to  them,  although  in  a 
wider  sense  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets.  But  TertuUian  as  a 
Montanist  would  hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  take  no  account  of  that  further  application  of  the 
promise  which  was  so  important  to  him,  and  which  would  have 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  further  application  of  that  promise. 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  looking  more  closely 
at  these  passages  in  TertuUian.  He  says  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  to  show  that  Christ  himself  required  seeking  and 
inquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  different  when  Christ 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  partaken  of  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  would  know  all  things,  from  the  present  state,  when  the 
apostles  might  be  regarded  as  teachers  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  things  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  At  last  he  commanded  that  they  shoxdd  go 
mouo^i^  and  baptize  the  nations,  since  they  were  about  to 
foundatxthe  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  should  lead  them 

^-'^^^^'is*^  ^^h But  if  the  apostles,  who  were  destined 

TertuUian  in  -^^  -^^ere  themselves  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the 

*  In  his  review'-^  more  wiU  the  direction,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 

'  Con^r.  if  arc.  liHcable  to  us,  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  to 

adversns  hfereticos-hrough  the  apostles,  as  it  did  to  the  apostles 

ri^'itinS^lySP?*-     Ipdeed,  TertuUian,  in  this  passage, 

djiBdeiitJ»deputeti*^®."^®>  which  he  apphes,  according  to  his 

in  qua  principalis  qil)i&8}  80T(ietiaisi&  oil  owfi  ^d^,  «a\d  «^m.Qtim.e8 
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on  the  other,  that  what  was  primarily  said  by  our  Lord 
in  reference  to  the  apostles,  must  admit  of  imiversal  applica- 
tion to  Christians  generally  in  aU  ages ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  here  expresses  it,  shows  very  plainly  that  at  this 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
of  this  promise  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 

"  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  are  set  forth 
for  all;  but  most  of  them  being  directed  to  particular  persons, 
do  not  possess  for  us  the  property  of  an  exhortation,  but  are 
an  example."*  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian,  since  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
of  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
sent the  special  value  which  these  words  must  possess  f9om 
the  stand-point  of  the  Montanists  in  reference  to  the  new  re- 
velations. He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  in  fact, 
expressly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.  More- 
over, in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  he  refers  expressly  to 
the  apostles  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  had  still  many  things 
to  say  which  the  men  of  his  age*  could  not  apprehend.  Also, 
we  might  here  mention  two  other  things  as  marks  of  non- 
Montanism,  though  without  attaching  any  great  importance 
to  them.  TertiQlian  expresses  himself  in  one  passage^  as 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Kock  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  given  him  by  Christ ; 
but  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  Koman  bishops 
as  his  successors.  He  maintained  that  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  all  spirUales  homines  equally  with  him.  Never- 
theless, by  what  Tertullian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded.  Then,  too,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Eoman  church 
and  the  Eoman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
reverencing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
the  West,  and  still  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  to  the 
Boman  bishops.  We  know,  indeed,  that  as  a  Montanist  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  chiu-ch, 
yet  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
of  the  non-Montanism  of  this  treatise;  for  although  as  a 
Montanist  he  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of  the 
Roman  bishops  and  resisted  their  pretensions,  yet  he  mi^t 
>  Cap.  yiii.  «  Cap.  xxu,  *  \\i\du 
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forget  all  this  when  engaged  in  oonflict  with,  their  comm(m 
enemies. 

But  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this  work,  what 
occurs  in  it  in  reference  to  Hermogenes  has  been  adduced ; 
for  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist,  violently  attacked  him,  and,  as 
we  see,  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  are  connected 
with  his  own  Montanism.     In  the  regvla  Jidei,  which  Ter- 
tullian  quotes,  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  essentially  apostolic 
doctrine  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  AposUes'  Greed, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  imiverse  from  nothing,  a 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  Hermogenes  as  the  impugner 
of  this  doctrine.     But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  reference 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been  intended ; 
for  as  in  the  whole  contest   opposition  to  the  GnosticB  is 
treated  of,  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  throughout 
the  work,  everything  said  by  Tertullian  in  it  is  fully  accounted 
for.     But  certainly  in  two  passages  there  is  an  express  refer- 
ence to  Hermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the  fact  that 
Tertullian  appears  in  this  treatise  as  an  opponent  of  Hermo- 
genes, as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  Tertullian 
had  embraced  Montanism;  for  as  we  must  have  already 
noticed  in  many  instances,  that  tendencies  and  ideas  which 
Tertullian  had  adopted  before  that  event  were  taken  along 
with  him  into  Montanism ;  so  before  he  passed  &om  his 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanism,  he  might  have  been 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  power  of  God 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, which  appeared  to  him  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  opponent  of  one  who,  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  Tertullian's  glowing  Christian 
feeling,  was  not  afraid  as  a  painter  to  borrow  objects  for  his 
art  from  the  heathen  mythology.   We  know  too  little  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and  the  exact 
date  of  Tertullian's  passing  over  to  Montanism,  to  adduce 
anything  against  such  a  supposition. 

This  treatise  of  Tertullian's  was  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church,  as  it  was 
developing  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  matter  of 
experience  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
it,  and  hitherto  had  appeared  examples  of  firmness  in  the 
foith,  were  brought  imder  the  influence  of  the  sects  that  were 
/Spreading  around  them  ^  and  in  conae(\uence,  many  of  thQ 
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weaker  belieyerai  were  surprised  and  disturbed.  The  thought 
might  well  arise  in  such  persons'  minds, — "  Must  not  these 
sects  haye  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain 
access  to  so  many,  and  to  persons  of  such  character  V*  As 
Tertullian  says,  "There  are  people  who  are  struck  with 
astonishment  at  certain  persons  who  have  been  caught  by 
heresy,  and  are  built  up  to  ruin."^  Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  themselves,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ ; 
ftom  this  at  firet  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wish  thence 
to  carry  on  the  warfare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
church.  The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his^ 
torical  records  of  religion,  the  less  are  they  exercised  in  the 
light  interpretation  of  them ;  and  the  greater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  so  much  more  easily 
are  they  the  prey  of  heretics.  On  this  account  Tertullian 
was  anxious  to  furnish  believers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
tive against  heresies  that  would  be  independent  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  scriptiu"e.  And  since  experience  had  proved  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  an  exegetical  dispute  in  which  men 
proceed  on  different  assumptions  and  principles,  and  the  weak, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  always  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  were  thereby  led  astray,  Tertullian  thought  that 
he  must  seek  out  another  method  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
establishing  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  adversaries  urge  the 
Scriptures  upon  us,  and  by  this  their  boldness  they  imsettle 
some ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  strong, 
they  capture  the  weak,  they  dismiss  the  undecided  with 
scruples."  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  wilt  thou  gain,  who  art 
most  practised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  defendest  any- 
thing  it  is  denied  by  thy  adversary,  and  if  thou  deniest 
anything  it  is  defended?  Thou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
voice  in  the  debate,  and  gain  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
account  of  the  blasphemy  of  thy  opponent.*  But  he,  if  there 
be  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayest  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

*  The  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
Tertullian  this  singular  phraseology ;  and  he  also  appears  to  use  the 
word  cedificare  in  an  ironical  sense. 

*  Dr.  Neander  in  his  translation  follows  the  reading  in  Semler's 
edition*  " Nihil  consequeris,  nisi  vilem  de  blasphematione  laudem  \* 
but  other  editors  read  the  latter  cause,  "nisi  bilem  de  blasphematione," 
omitting  "  laudem,**  which  is  adopted  in  Mr.  Dodgson's  translation, 
Oxford,  1842,  "thou  wilt  gain  nothing  but  vexation  from  their 
blasphemy."    Yide' ITcrittW.  Opera,  ed  Seinler,  rol.  ii.  p.  17. — Ta. 
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will  he  incline  to  truth,  or  rather  to  heresies  t  By  this  T8iy 
tiling  he  is  moved,  that  ho  sees  thou  hast  made  no  progreo^ 
since  on  both  sides  the  affirming  and  denying  are  on  a  par ; 
by  this  equal  altercation  he  goes  away  more  doubtful  than 
ever,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  heresy." 

Before  we  follow  Tertullian  any  further  in  his  polemics, 
the  question  meets  us,  whether  he  writes  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience ;  whether  he  was  moved  to  compose  this 
treatise  by  an  immediate  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
church's  development  at  that  period,  and  had  in  view  a  parti- 
cular sect,  or  class  of  -sects,  with  which  the  Western  church 
was  especially  called  to  combat — ^whether  a  definite  image 
was  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  whether  he  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  com- 
bined the  various  marks  which  suited  the  different  sects  with- 
out distinction,  because  he  wished  rather  to  animadvert  on 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  church,  rather  than  to  take  account  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.     One  thing  is  imdeniable,  that  though  Ter- 
tullian alludes  in  passing  to  other  heresies,  yet  the  image  of 
the  Gnostics,  whom  the  church  had  then  especially  to  combat, 
to  whom  Tertullian's  practical  spirit  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teachers,  several  of  his 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  present  to  his  mind. 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  view  all  the  classes 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  section  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Western  chm'ch  was  peculiarly  annoyed.     When  Tertullian 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  we  must 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  speculation  only  in  the 
form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  that  when  he  found  any 
peculiar  speculative  views  he  believed  that  these  coxdd  be 
deduced  from  no  other  soiu-ce  than  one  of  the  schools  of 
Grecian  philosophy.     The  truth  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  is  the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  system  from  a  mingling 
of  foreign  speculative  and  Christian  elements.    Likewise  what 
Tertullian  says  respecting  particular  speculative  questions^ 
with  which  the  heretics  as  well  as  the  philosophers  interested 
themselves,  suits  the  Gnostics  entirely,  but  not  the  leading 
tendency  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  Marcion.     Yet  Tertullian, 
who  saw  in  Gnosticism  only  the  common  element  of  oppo- 
sition against  the    simple   Christian   truth   and   the    doc- 
trine of  the  church,  had  certainly  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  disposition  to  investigBLte  and  understand  the  peculiar 
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mnnts  in  vhich  Marcion  differed  from  the  other  Gnostics. 
Everywhere  he  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
philosophical  schools.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
making  use  of  this  assumption,  and  how  little  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  the  pecidiaritied  of  Marcion's  mind,  when  he 
deduced  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  one,  good,  holy,  merciful 
God,  who  only  redeems  and  blesses,  but  never  punishes ;  the 
God  of  love, — a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  formed  only 
frx)m  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  Christian  view 
of  the  Divine  attributes, — it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
when  he  deduced  this  from  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
traced  back  the  idea  to  the  Stoic  dirddeia.  When  TertuUian 
Bays  of  the  heretics,  that  they  were  continually  appealing  to 
Christ's  words,  •*  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  and  calling  for  con- 
tinued investigation ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  the  specu- 
lative Gnostics,  than  to  the  more  practical  Marcionites ;  or 
■we  must  so  imderstand  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  unconditional  dependence  on  church  tradition ; — that 
they  referred  only  to  continued  inquiry  after  what  was  the 
original,  unadulterated  doctnne  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
to  purify  from  the  adulterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  When  TertuUian  says  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  respecting  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
a  ready  entrance  for  themselves  by  appealing  to  holy  writ,  he 
only  asserts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Although  it 
was  not  true  earnestness  with  which  they  so  zealously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  em- 
ployed quotations  from  the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance 
for  their  doctrines.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
which  could  be  most  easily  employed  with  exegetical  arbitra- 
riness in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  strange  doctrines.  TertuUian,  as 
weU  as  Irenseus,  informs  us  that  the  heretics  adopted  such 
means.  But  it  was  the  school  of  Marcion  in  which  the  New 
Testament  bibUcal  element  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tradition,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament  records,  as  far  as 
they  received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
principle,  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  Christian  doctrine  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  that  source.  The  Marcionites  were 
also  most  capable  of  gaining  access  by  this  method ;  it  was 
very  difficult  to  carry  on  an  exegetical  dispute  with  them, 
because  in  many  points  they  had  the  truth  oa  their  side,  and 

VOL.  II.  p  F 
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oould  reproaoh  their  opponents  with  mingling  a  Jewish 
element  with  primitiye  Christianity,  and  with  not  under- 
standing and  examining  the  whole  depth  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  Marcionites  also  had  spread  more  extensiyely 
than  any  other  sect,  in  the  Western  church,  and  could  call 
forth  a  man  of  Tertullian*s  eminence  to  the  conflict.  When 
he  dilutes  with  adversaries  who  charge  part  of  the  apostles 
with  ignorance  of  true  Christianity,  and  appeals  to  the  &ct 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a  Judaizing  cor- 
ruption of  Christianity,^  we  And  here  a  trace  of  Marcion.  But 
one  passage  in  which  Tertullian  describes  the  conduct  of  the  he- 
retics, is  peculiarly  important  for  deciding  the  question,  what 
party  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  his  polemics.  He  says,* "  I  will 
not  omit  a  description  of  heretical  conduct,  how  worthless, 
how  earthly,  how  human  it  is ;  without  dignity,  without  autho- 
rity, without  discipline ;  corresponding  to  their  faith.  First  of 
all,  it  is  uncertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  among 
them ;  they  all  alike  approach^ — they  pray  alike ;"  (that  is,  they 
all  take  part  in  the  same  prayers ,  there  are  no  special  prayers 
for  the  catechumens  and  for  the  baptized ;  at  the  prayers 
preparatory  to  the  Supper  the  catechumens  were  not  dis- 
missed ;)  "  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  in,  they  will  cast 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls  before  swine  •" 
(this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  at 
which  heretics  and  heathens  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  Ter- 
tullian does  not  allow  the  reality  of  the  holy  supper  among 
heretics,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them).  "  The 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard  as  simphcity ;  and  the  atten- 

^  Cap.  xziii.  **  Proponant  ergo,  ad  sugillandam  ignorantiam  aliquam 
Apoetolonim,  qnod  Petrus  et  qui  cum  eo  erant,  reprehensi  sint  a  Paulo." 

«  Cap.  xlL 

*  "  Pariter  adennt."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  here  to  supply 
eedesiam  or  eucharistiam,  aacram  coenam : — whether  the  meaning  is, 
they  come  in  the  same  manner  to  church  at  the  public  assemblies,  there 
is  no  particular  place  appointed  for  the  baptized  and  the  catechumens, 
all  remain  assembled  together ;  the  catechumens  are  not  dismissed  at 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  when  the  prayers  begin ; — or,  whether 
the  meaning  is,  they  are  equally  admitted  to  the  celebi-ation  of  the 
supper.  But  this  cannot  be  understood  as  if  the  catechumens  actually 
partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  baptized.  Such  a  custom,  to 
admit  unbaptized  persons  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper,  certainly  could 
never  have  existed.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  explanation  must  be 
untrue.  But  it  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  persons  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  as  in  all  that 
follows  the  reference  is  to  the  supper;  and  thus  the  meaning  will 
Afflounft  to  the  explanaUoiL  &n\»  g;Vveiu 
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tion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery ;  *  they  make  peace  with 
all  indiscriminately/*  (that  is,  they  hold  church  communion 
with  all,  without  distinction,)  "  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
what  differences  of  doctrine  are  found  among  them,  provided 
they  imite  in  impugning  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
ledge. The  catechimiens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught : 
even  the  female  heretics,  how  forward  !  who  venture  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisms,  to  promise  cures,  perhaps 
even  to  baptize  !  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  incon- 
stant. At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes;  at  another 
time,  men  boimd  to  the  world,"  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  offices;  for  already  a  law  of  the  church 
existed,  that  no  one  bound  munerihus  pvblids  should  venture 
to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the 
undertaking  of  such  worldly  business  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation ;)  "  sometimes  our  apostates,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  themselves  by  the  glory  (of  station),  since  they 
cannot  by  truth.  Nowhere  is  promotion  easier  than  in  the 
camp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  is  a  merit.  There- 
fore one  man  is  bishop  to-day,  another  t.o-morrow ;  to-day  he 
is  a  deacon,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  reader  ;  to-day  he  i^  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman ;  for  even  on  lay- 
men they  confer  priestly  offices.** 

It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  in  this  passage  had  principally 
some  one  definite  party  in  his  thoughts  whose  general  features 
he  has  delineated ;  at  least,  what  he  says  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  Many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  waB  then  forming,  a  hier- 
archy of  another  kind,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.  Among 
them,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  strongly  marked 
between  ttie  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated,  and  the  dif- 
ferent ranks.  Certainly,  a  striving  after  simplicity  could  not 
be  asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  was  too  much 
pomp  and  show.  The  first  part  of  Tertullian's  description 
would  suit  exactly  only  that  party  whose  image,  as  we  have 
seen,  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  him  while  composing 
this  treatise.  It  was  Marcion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
Catholic  church,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  was 
springing  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  priest- 
hood.    This  it  was  that  wished  to  restore  everywhere  the 

'  "  Simplicitatem  volunt  esse  prostrationem  disciplinaB,  ciyos  panes 
nos  curam  lenocinium  vocant." 


^■»fp^  »  jmnoBA'Sk 
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ChristiaDfi  who  were  already  baptized;  which  he  referred  to 
the  full  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  public  service.  Cer- 
tainly^ Marcion  could  not  with  perfect  justice  appeal  in  this 
respect  to  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church;  for  since  that 
time  another  relation  had  beeii  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
might  have  given  occasion  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  two 
parts  of  public  worship.  In  the  apostolic  church,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  supper  was  of  itself  separated  from  that 
part  of  worship  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  could  join;  for  it 
was  then  not  connected  with  the  service  which  was  held  in  the 
morning,  but  closely  connected  with  that  common  meal  of 
behevers  which  was  taken  in  the  evening,  the  agape;  and  in 
this  naturally  none  but  those  could  join  who  had  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  church  by  baptism.  But  the  case  waa 
altered  when  the  supper  was  separated  from  the  agape,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  This  probably  gave 
occasion  to  that  separation  between  the  missa  fidelium  and  the 
missa  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Marcion. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  recognise  in  what  Tertullian  says  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  PrcBscriptio  respecting  the  non- 
separation  of  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
Marcionite  views.  So  likewise  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
spirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
the  universal  priesthood.  Yet  we  by  no  means  maintain  that 
Tertullian,  in  the  whole  of  this  delineation,  was  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
Marcionite  party  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  still  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  church,  into  one  picture,  a  picture  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
duce into  this  general  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  very  different  appearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  says  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  would  have  strictly  observed  the  injunction 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  in  the  reproach  which  Tertullian  casts,  in  the 
conclusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  is  not  montanist  ? 
For  could  the  Montanist,  who  had  prophetesses  at  the  head  of 
his  party, — who  foimd  females  in  his  churches  that  boasted  of 
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divine  visions  and  dreams,  from  whom  disclosures  respecting  the 
invisible  world  and  healing  of  diseases  were  sought; — could 
such  a  person  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  controversy  1 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  therefore  appear  that 
Tertullian,  among  the  various  heretics,  had  the  Gnostics  espe- 
cially in  view ;  that  he  brought  together  all  that  was  gnostic 
without  distinction,  and  yet  in  many  of  his  references,  the 
Marcionite  sect  was  particularly  present  to  his  mind. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persons  who  had 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  Christians  of  both  sexes 
from  important  stations  in  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  their  surprise. 
He  urged  that  all  Christians,  however  advanced,  still  remained 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  watchful  over 
themselves,  might  yield  to  temptation.     He  would  allow  no 
respect  of  persons.     We  recognise  his  untrammelled  spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  would  not  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  martyrs.     He  says,  "  What  then,  if  a 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  teacher,  if  even 
a  martyr,  were  to  fell  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  on  that  accoimt, 
shall  heresies  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  truth  1     Are  we 
to  prove  the  faith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  by  the  faith  1 
Ino  one  is  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  great,  except  a  Chris- 
tian.    But  no  one  is  a  Christian  unless  he  persevere  to  the 
end.  ......     Do  we  wonder  concerning  his  churches,  if 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  which  we  suffer 
show  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  himself" 
He  adduces  the  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  God  alone 
to  remain  without  sin."  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
paring in  their  internal  state ;  that  those  persons  who  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  nmnber  of  true  believers,  did  not  really  belong 
to  them  in  their  internal  character.  Men  might  be  deceived 
by  the  outward  appearance ;  God  alone  sees  the  interior,  and 
knows  his  own.  Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  heresies  as  a  sifting 
process,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  elements 
among  Christians.  He  looks  upon  that  which  to  others  ap- 
peared rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  advantageous  on 
the  whole  for  the  development  of  the  church.  He  recognises 
the  fact,  that  as  evil  in  general,  without  losing  its  character  of 
cnmiDsJity,  must  serve  for  the  deNelo^ixv&x^t  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  according  to  a  higher  Aaw  oi  \JfcL<a\3CK!w«i«fe,^»  ^lifflft\s«st«s«!^ 
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in  particular^  without  being  less  objectionable  in  themselves^ 
may  be  of  service,  accordii^  to  A  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.* 

But,  however  excellent  everything  is  which  Tertullian  here 
says  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  however 
correct  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  purifi* 
cation  of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  heretical  tendencies,  and  in  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  church  element,  to  be  able  to  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  the  astonish- 
ment and  perplexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  That  those 
heresies  could  find  access  to  such  persons  in  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  was  not  merely  and  in  every  case  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  faith ;  but  the  gi'ound  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  the  persons  aUuded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
in  a  defect  of  the  stand-point  of  the  church,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  heretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  with 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfection. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  tendencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the 
Marcionite  party.  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  faith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  least  been  anti* 
cipated  should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ought  to  have  led 
the  adherents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  self-exami- 
nation, whether  such  an  event  was  not  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
circulation  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  truth  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  Tertullian  was  too  confident  of  the  full 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  he 
then  adhered — was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  fi*ee  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defects 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montanism,  to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  peculiarities  of  his  own 
character;  so  that  in  order  to  have  appreciated  the  relative 

^  Cap.  zxz.  "  Oporiebat  enim  haereses  esse,  nee  tamen  ideo  bonnm 
bsBresis,  quia  esse  eas  oportebat,  quasi  non  et  malum  oportuerit  esse. 
Nam  et  Dominum  tradi  oportebat,  sed  yso  traditori,  ne  quia  etiam  hinc 
hoBreses  defendat." 
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correctness  in  certain  heresies,  it  would  have  been  needful  for 
him  to  occupy  a  quite  different  stand-point,  at  the  furthest 
remove  from  his  own  peculiar  character. 

The  Gnostics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond  the 
common  belief  of  the  church  in  their  inquiries,  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  which,  indeed, 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  that 
arising  from  a  speculative  interest ;  and  the  language  of  Ter- 
tullian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adherents 
of  the  church  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  free  inquiry  who 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  against  a  mere  tra- 
ditional faith  resting  on  authority.*     As  was  his. wont,  he 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
opponents  that  they  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  that  passage. 
He  so  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  make  them 
apply  only  to  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     He  supposes  that  since 
it  was  stiU  uncertain  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  these  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which 
testified  of  the  Messiah.     But  afterwards  he   enlarges  the 
reference  of  these  words,  and  allows  that  they  were  said  to  the 
apostles  before  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.     But  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all  the 
iruih  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
seeking ;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  received.     But  at 
last  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  words  for  all  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  reference 
to  this  case  the  hermeneutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  by  him, 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  should 
not  be  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.     Nothing  in 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  literally  applied,  without 
regard  to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference.     In  his 
opinion,  aU  seeking  must  have  a  limit;  when  that  is  reached, 
seeking  is  at  an  end.    Christianity  is  something  quite  definite ; 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  bo  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.     He  means  to  say, 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  found  what  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  definite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  have 

^  Gap  viii.  "Yenio  ad  ilium  articulum  quern  et  nostri  prsetendnnt' 
ad  Ineondam  curiositatem,  et  UeeretlcL  laculcant  ad  importandam  acni-     { 
ptilositatem^"  .  ! 
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fouiid  thiiB,  and  faith  occupies  the  place  of  seeking.  Thus  Tertul- 
lian  sets  his  i^ce  against  a  seeking  and  a  doubting  on  religious 
matters  without  rule  or  limit,  and  points  to  the  needfulness 
of  a  firm  truth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
find  repose.  Yet  he  is  very  far  fi*om  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
to  all  fiirther  inquiry.  He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
arising  firom  the  impulse  of  faith,  and  that  arising  from  the 
desire  of  knowledge.  He  allows  free  inquiry,  provided  the 
divine  truth  received  by  faith  be  held  fast,  within  that  boun- 
dary. After  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  connexion,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  *  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,'  not  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
the  regula  fidei,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
revelation  and  redemption.* 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertullian  designed  in  this 
work,  as  its  principal  object,  to  establish  a  sure  method  of 
warding  off  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian, 
is  not  perfectly  novel :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Irenceus  and  that  later  development  of  the  church,  of  which 
Vincentius  Lirenensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  laid  down  by  Irenseus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
further  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  work 
before  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Vincen- 
tius Lirenensis  on  the  criteria  of  truth,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scripture.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  original  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  as  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
continued  to  be  heard.  When  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
to  it  was  no  longer  possible,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
version and  obscurity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  the 
fixed,  written  word  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  falsification,  occupied  the  place  of  their  living 
presence  for  succeeding  generations.  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  different 
Stages  of  historical  development,  so  that  what  rightfully  had 
its  place  in  an  earlier  stage,  was  carried  into  a  later  without 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  rightful 

1  We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  connexion,  respecting  thid 
reguUifidei, 
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position,  it  happened  likewise,  in  reference  to  tradition, 
that  men,  being  once  accustomed  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
believed  that  they  must  still  continue  to  draw  from  it, 
without  taking  into  account  the  difference  of  the  times. 
Moreover,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel  might  with  justice  be  deduced  in  part  from  the 
original  communication,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles,  and  in  part  might  be  considered 
as  the  expression  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousness. 
But  another  criterion  was  really  needed  in  order  to  testify 
to  this  as  the  unchangeable  essence  of  Christianity,  since 
historical  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, is  subject  to  disturbances.  When  the  idea  of  the 
church  became  divested  of  its  internal  spiritual  character,  the 
idea  of  tradition  would  be  also  made  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  deduced  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  and  thus  becomes  deteriorated  like  the 
former.  Irenseus  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  regula 
Jldei  may  be  obtained  equally  as  well  by  the  sound  inde- 
pendent exposition  of  holy  writ  as  from  tradition.  To  him 
it  was  something  certain  in  itself  Both  sources  of  knowledge 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
But  Tertullian  went  a  step  further.  He  made  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  a 
standard  of  Scripture  exposition.  He  denied  from  the  first 
the  competence  of  heretics  to  propound  a  new  doctrine,  and 
to  expound  Scripture  according  to  their  mind,  as  fiar  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  church,  or  with  the  whole 
church  as  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  something 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.  The  opposi- 
tion of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgment 
against  imiversal  consent,  these  are  the  prcescriptiones  which 
testify  against  the  heretics.  Tertullian  can  speak  of  one 
proescriptio ;  but  also  of  several  prcescriptiones  into  which 
this  one  may  be  divided. 

"This  is  the  question,'*  says  Tertullian, — "To  whom  does  the 
fiiith  itself  belong  ?  Whose  are  the  Scriptures  1  From  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Christians  1  For  wherever 
the  true  Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be,  there 
will  be  the  true  Scriptures  and  expositions,  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions.**  Everything  leads  back  to  the  apostles, 
who  delivered  the  same  doctxina  X/o  \)tifi«i^  -^Vqcsl  \Jcl<s^  ^^vaRj^ 
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at  the  head  of  the  churches ;  in  these  churches  the  same 
doctrine  has  been  taught  from  generation  to  generation; 
hence  it  has  spread  along  with  the  chiurch,  and  by  its  dura- 
tion, and  by  its  agreement  with  them,  the  whole  church  is  an 
apostolic  one.  Communion  with  this  apostolic  church  is, 
therefore,  according  to  Tertullian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
is  in  possession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
and  the  pure  interpretation  of  holy  writ.  He  maintains 
that  since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  original 
truth,  he  has  an  interest  in  falsifying  holy  writ  In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary  criticism  of  the  heretics ;  but  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  which  injustice  has  been  done  them,  since  per- 
sons have  gone  on  the  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
which  has  been  found  among  the  heretics,  was  fabricated  by 
them  in  favour  of  their  system. 

When  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 
the  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul  and 
Peter, — Tertullian  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
apostles  did  not  publish  a  different  fiuth,  but  only  represented 
the  same  faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  spheres  of  labour.* 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  Tertullian  at  first  refuted 
this  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  more  unfettered  spirit,  since 
he  caaididly  admitted  Peter's  error,  but  only  maintained  that 
this  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  an  opposition  in 
his  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  remain  &ithful 
to  his  unprejudiced  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 
from  Tertullian's  manner  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 
on  the  affair ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  the 
same  principles ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
when  he  censured  Peter  became  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles, 
Thus  he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  although  otherwise  he 
belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  truthfulness,  he  here  in 
some  degree  relinquished  it,  through  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  might  sanction 
in  an  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  both  tkie  a^^go^^et^ 

'  Cap.  xxm. 
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The  parties  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  contend,  especially 
the  Marcionites,  urged  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
the  churches  might  have  misunderstood  the  truth  that  had 
been  announced  to  them,  and  probably  mixed  errors  with 
it.  They  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  churches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  from  the  origi- 
nal truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  what  has 
happened  once  may  happen  again ;  hence  tradition  is  not  a 
certain  witness.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness  ;  yet 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing  errors. 
"  Well,  then  !"  says  Tertullian,  "  all  the  churches  must  have 
erred ;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not  one  to 
lead  it  into  the  truth ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose  by 
Christ,  who  was  sought  from  the  Father  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  truth.  This  Steward  of  God,  this  Vicar  of  Christ, 
must  have  neglected  his  work — suffering  the  churches  to  have 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  believed  differently 
from  what  he  announced  by  the  apostles."  Then  he  brings 
forward  their  agreement  as  an  evidence  of  truth  :  "  Is  it  pro- 
bable," he  asks,  "  that  so  many  churches,  and  so  great,  should 
have  adopted  tiie  same  erroneous  £edth  Y*  *  He  justly  appeals 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  by  whom 
Christiamty  was  first  brought  to  light — that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  whole  church  must  hitherto  have  existed  to  no 
purpose.'  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which  he  had 
frequently  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  everywhere  the 
original,  and  that  error  first  existed  as  a  counterfeit  of  truth.* 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  Tertullian  probably  erred 
in  the  application  of  this,  in  itself  a  correct  principle.  We 
are  here  obliged  to  say,  that  the  most  original  of  £dl  is  cer- 
tainly the  truth  :  but  although  the  original  ground  of  truth 
remains  firm,  the  disturbing  element  of  error  may  soon 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  the  original  truth  will 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  reaction  against  the  error  of  later 
origin.  Hence  this  rule  can  never  be  so  mechanically  applied, 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  church  from 
one  another. 

'  Cap.  xxvili.  2  Cap.  xjI^. 

'  "In  omnibuB  veiliaa  ma^pnem.  «XL\A<iA^v\.\  ^^^K.  x^te^  ^vmllitodo 
Buceedit." 
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SECTION  II. 

HONTANIST  WRITIKGS. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  in 
his  book  on  Prescriptions  a  general  preservative  against  here- 
tics in  general,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
doctrines  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
bating the  Gnostics  in  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
school  of  Marcion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first 
special  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  against  the  same 
class.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  in 
vdiich,  as  Tertullian  himself  says,  it  was  originally  composed ; 
for  we  learn  from  his  own  words,  that  he  at  first  published  it 
in  a  form  with  which  he  was  afterwards  dissatisfied.  He  re- 
vised it,  but  the  work  in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 
against  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  final  amendments.* 
£^nce,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  moved  to  recompose  this 
polemical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
work.'  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  Marcion  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
Tertullian,  not  immediately  after  the  Prcescriptioj  but  when  he 
had  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogmatic-polemic  treatises. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that  Ter- 
tuUian,  in  his  work  against  Marcion,  mentions  his  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  as  already  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
mentions  the  work  against  Marcion,  and  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
as  already  written.  Fiui;her,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
De  Game  Christi  as  also  written.  But  if  we  turn  to  this 
latter,  we  find  mention  in  it  of  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  his  book  De  Testvmonio  AniT/ice,  as  already  written ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
being  still  to  be  written,  but  in  this  latter  work  he,  mentions, 
as  we  have  remarked,  his  book  De  Anima  as  already  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  Anima,  we  find  his  book 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *'  Primum  opusculum  quasi  properatum  pleniore 
pofitea  compositlone  rescideram." 

'  "Si  quid  retro  gestum  est  nobis  adversus  Marclonem  jam  hiac 
yiderit.  Novam  rem  aggredlmur  ex  vetere."^ 
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on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  {De  Censu  Animce,)  as  well  as  the 
books  against  Hermogenes  and  Marcion,  mentioned  as  already 
written ;  and  he  notices  therein  a  work  against  the  GnosticSy 
— against  their  doctrine  of  the  Demiurges,  as  still  to  be 
written,  which  perhaps  may  refer  to  his  book  against  the  Va- 
lentinians.  Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  work  against 
Hermogenes  (Adversvs  Hermogenem),  as  the  first  written. 
These  apparently  conflicting  statements  can  now  be  easily 
explained.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  the  work 
against  Marcion,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  might  have  com- 
posed it  in  one  of  the  first  forms,  before  other  treatises,  which 
yet  were  followed  by  that  work  in  its  present  and  most 
finished  state.  If  we  compare  these  citations  fi-om  his  own 
writings,  both  those  that  are  lost  and  those  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  perceive  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  these  works  succeed  one  another,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Tertullian  in  his  mental  workshop, 
and  examine  how  the  thought  of  one  work  succeeded  that  of 
another,  and  what  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  various  works.  First  of  all,  we  shall  obtain  by 
this  comparison,  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  remarked 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  work  on  the  Prescriptions  to 
the  order  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  writings.  In  his  work 
against  Marcion  in  its  present  form,  he  appeals  to  the  method 
by  means  of  which  he  was  wont  to  refute  the  heretics  briefly 
in  the  Prescription}  From  this  it  may  be  presmned  that  he 
had  made  already  more  than  an  occasional  use  of  this  method. 
Further,  in  his  work  De  Came  Christi,  he  says  expressly, 
after  the  incidental  use  of  such  a  Prescription,  "  but  we  have 
already  elsewhere  made  use  of  these  Prescriptions  against  all 
heresies,  in  a  more  complete  manner."*  Also  in  his  work 
against  Hermogenes,  he  appeals  to  the  Prescription  with  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  oppose  the  heretics.  But,  as  is  evi- 
dent fi:om  what  has  been  said,  the  work  against  Hermo- 
genes was  the  first  work,  or  at  least,  with  the  books  against 
Marcion,  one  of  the  first  works  which  Tertullian  composed 
against  the  heretics.  Therefore,  what  could  induce  him  to 
speak  of  such  a  habit  as  tliat  alluded  to  above,  if  he  had  not 
already  been  occupied  with  a  special  book  on  that  subject  ? 

*  "  Soleo  in  pnescriptione  adversus  haereses  omnes  de  testimonio  tem- 
porum  compendium  figere.'* 

^  "Sed  plenius  ejusmodi  prsescniptionibus  adversus  omnes  heereses 
aliM  jam  usi  uumuB." 
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Thus  it  will  appear,  that  Tertullian,  afber  composing  his 
work  on  the  F^:^ription8,  was  led,  in  addition  to  that,  to 
write  against  Marcion.  A  cognate  controversy  followed  this 
closely,  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  who,  if  not  in  other 
points,  yet  in  dualism  agreed  with  the  Gnostics.  But  with 
Hermogenes  he  had  to  contend  on  a  special  subject,  to  him 
of  no  small  importance, — the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God.  On 
this  accoimt  he  was  induced  to  compose  his  work  De  Censu 
Animos,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise  De  Anima.  Since 
.  in  his  work  De  Censu  Animce  he  treats  of  the  marks  of  the 
relationship  to  God  in  the  soul,  he  was  led,  probably,  to 
enlai^  upon  one  of  these  marks,  the  testimonia  aniTnce  natu- 
rcUUer  Christiance,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  was 
the  origin  of  his  work  De  Testimonio  Animas,  With  the 
question  concerning  the  soul  was  also  connected  the  question 
respecting  the  history  of  the  soul,  the  original  condition  of 
man,  the  various  destinies  of  souls  after  death,  the  preeminence 
of  the  state  of  the  martyrs,  the  distinction  of  Hades,  of  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  seat  of  perfect  hap- 
piness— of  Paradise.  This  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work 
De  Paradiso,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Further,  he 
proceeded  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  occupied  himself 
witii  an  examination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul ;  this  gave  rise  to  his  work  De  Anima, 
Moreover,  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  controversy  with  the 
Gnostics,  he  combated  the  sect  of  the  Valentinians  in  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  Thus  he  must  have  been  led  to  attack  particu- 
larly the  doctrine  of  this  party  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and,  generally,  the  reality  of  the  whole 
human  appearance  of  Christ,  against  all  the  varieties  of  Do- 
oetism.  And  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ  Tvith  the  true 
human  body,  and  the  resurrection  as  founded  on  the  reality 
of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  was  induced  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  especially  against 
the  Gnostics.  After  having  extended  his  polemics  so  far,  he 
returned  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  Marcion  again,  and 
to  give  completeness  to  his  first  work.  Thus  we  see  that  this 
series  begins  with  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  and  closes 
with  the  work  against  Marcion.  According  to  this  order  we 
wish  to  review  the  works  of  which  we  have  given  the  titles, 
and  shall  speak  first  of  the  treatise  against  Hermogenes. 
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Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes  is  of  serrioe,  in 
order  to  mark  the  relation  in  which  Christian  Theism  re- 
sented itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world,  lln 
history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
human  mind  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Christiamly, 
bears  testimony  to  the  &ct,  that  the  idea  of  an  imconditioiul 
creative  act  of  God,  of  an  absolute  freedom  or  almightiness  of 
God  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence,  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  reason  left 
to  itself,  which  strives  in  that  direction  to  explain  all  things 
from  itself  The  stand-point  of  antiquity  that  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  religious  interest  was  that  of  a  kind  of 
dualism,  when  man,  on  one  hand,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  liie  contemplation  of  nature,  but  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  freely  acting,  designing,  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  God,  as  the  highest  intelligence.  Thus, 
God  was  viewed  as  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe,  the  power  of  nature  and  of  divine 
providence^an  irreconcilable  contradiction.  Such  a  concep- 
tion, we  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  doctrine  of  Plato. 
But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  surmount  this  contra- 
diction, and  to  reach  a  monism  through  a  theory  that  aimed 
at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolute,  was 
introduced  the  6v,  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwelling 
necessity  everything  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  exist- 
ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  appeared  as 
the  limit  of  this  development.  The  Socinians  had  right  on 
their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reason  alone, 
and  maintained  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revealed 
religion.^  They  could  appeal;  not  without  reasoa,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objected  that 
Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 

^  **  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Socinianlsm  taught,  not  a 
creation  out  of  nothing,  but  rather  a  creation  out  of  pre-existent  matter. 
For  although  the  Racovian  catechism  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  appears 
designedly  to  handle  the  doctrine  of  creation  very  superficially,  and 
F.  Socinus  has  not  explained  himself  upon  it,  yet  we  possess  other  wit- 
nesses who  express  themselves  with  all  the  openness  that  can  be 
desired.*' — DtT  Sodnianiamus,  <fcc.  dargesieUt  von  Otto  Fock.  Kiel. 
2847,  p.  480.— Tiu 
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described  feith  in  one  God,  who  created  all  things,  as  inde- 
pendent, of  revelation,  and  arising  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  forced 
explaxiations  of  the  Socinians  in  order  to  dispute  this.  Paul 
qertainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
his  works,  but  at  the  same  time  assumes  as  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
inward  one ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  oppressed  by  worldly-mindedness,  even 
that  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  man.  "We  have  seen  in  the  modern  development, 
that  as  natural  reason  rebelled  against  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed  that  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remain 
as  something  founded  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  same 
principle  in  the  modern  history  of  the  human  mind  has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
supermundane,  only  to  find  itself  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everything  as  only  its  own  work.  Hence,  as  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  into  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this  difficulty  must  oppose  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  new  principle  of  the  universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  speculative  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  stumbling  j  it  was 
difficult  for  educated  minds  to  follow  the  bold  soaring  of 
fiiith,  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
act  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  exist- 
ence. Thus  Tertullian  says  that  many  weaker  believers 
would  rather  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  God  had 
created  all  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  Hermogenes, 
who  had  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
though embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  mingle  Hylo- 
zoism,  to  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  had  been 
habituated,  with  Christianity.  It  was  possible  for  such  a  per- 
son sincerely  to  exercise  faith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  to 
receive  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  whUa  Via  ^^s^ 
stumbled  at  that  one  point,  and,  procee^n^  otiAMi^  ^■fe^oxvr 

VOL.   JI,  Q   Q 
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ceived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  Holy  Writ 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  (which  must  besides 
have  been  misunderstood  if  a  negative  assertion  was  converted 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  separated  from  that 
one  fundamental  truth  could  not  remain  in  its  purity,  or 
be  consistently  recognised  in  its  true  significance.  TertuUian 
was  penetrated  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  the  lists 
against  Hermogenes. 

Hermogenes  was  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  descent,  and  had  settled  as  a  foreigner  in 
Carthage.  If  the  former  particular  be  correct,  it  is  easily 
accounted  for  that  the  lessons  of  Greek  philosophy  ,exerted  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  thought.  He  was  an 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  he  employed 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelligible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  painter.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  already  perceived  by 
many  indications,  was  no  friend  of  art,  although  we  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  he  held  painting  to  be  in  itself  an 
art  not  becoming  the  Christian  profession.  The  contrary  is 
evident  from  his  book,  De  Idololatria,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  Montanist  he  had  become  more 
strict  in  this  respect.  And  although  Montanism  could  not  be 
favourable  to  art,  yet  no  proof  can  be  foimd  that  it  must  have 
denounced  the  art  of  painting  as  unchristian.  But  Hermo- 
genes might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  for 
him  was  characteristic  in  relation  to  his  times,  laeyond  the 
bounds  which  Tertullian  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  He  appears  already  to  have  risen  above  the 
subjective  opposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  his 
times  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objective  mode  of 
contemplating  mythology,  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythological  subjects. 
And  thus  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the  artist  and  the 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fervour  of 
Christian  feeling  was  not  predominant.  In  both  respects 
Tertullian  must  have  been  the  opponent  of  Hermogenes ;  and 
he  regarded  him  also  as  culpable  on  another  account — that 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  married  again  several 
times.  Perhaps  he  had  already  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Tertullian  on  that  point,  since  he  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
holy  writ  the  lawfrdness  of  a  second  marriage,  in  opposition  to 
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the  prohibition  of  Montanism."  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longed to  those  opponents  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  the  Montanist  principle  of  Monogamy  • 
it  may  have  been  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  Antimon- 
tanist  party. 

Hermogenes  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-existent  material  conditionating  the  divine  creation,  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect God  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  now  arises, 
whether  Hermogenes  was  induced,  first  as  a  Christian,  to  re* 
fleet  more  on  the  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  which  then  called 
forth  so  much  thinking,  and  whether  he  was  then  firat  led, 
since  neither  the  dhurch  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle;  or  whether  he  brought  this  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  earlier  philosophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christian  stand-point 
When  we  recollect  the  affinity  of  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes 
to  the  neo-platonic  system,  and  observe  how  this  subject  alone 
appears  to  have  occupied  his  Christian  thiiJsing,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view.  According  to  several 
expressions,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Hermogenes  only 
adhered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
there  was  an  independent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
an  act  of  God  for  the  formation  of  the  universe  ;  but  when 
we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  wtdch  his 

'  Tertullian*s  obscure  expressions  from  which  we  learn  this,  are  the 
following,  (I.  i.)  *'  Pingit  illicite,  nubit  assidue,  legem  Del  in  libidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit."  It  is  doubtful  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  pingere  iUicite,  Must  we  understand  by  it  that  Tertullian  regarded 
painting  as  in  itself  unlawful  1  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text ;  and  when  Tertullian  afterwards  says 
that  Hermogenes  despised  the  law  of  God  because  it  was  opposed  to  his 
art,  yet  Tertullian  could  not  mean  that  the  divine  law  condemned 
painting  generally.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
regard^  as  unlawful  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  Hermogenes, 
was,  that  he  selected  subjects  for  his  art  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  might  believe  himself  justified  in  quoting 
passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  the  words,  "  legem  in  artem 
contemnit,"  retain  their  meaning,  and  the  other  words,  that  he  made  use 
of  the  law  for  the  vindication  of  his  art,  will  refute  his  having  quoted 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  vindication  of  his  repeated  marriages. 
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speculatiye  views  are  presented  to  us,  we  shall  rather  recognise 
the  speculations  of  the  later  platonism,  and  lying  at  the  basis, 
the  transition  from  Dualism  to  Monism.  We  must  separate 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  from  one  another, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  &r  this  was  consciously  effected 
by  Hermogenes  himself. 

Hermogenes  maintained,  that  if  God  had  been  Lord  from 
all  eternity,  he  must  have  had  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his 
sovereignty  ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  matter.  He  beheved 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  as  eternally  active 
in  a  creation.  He  maintained  that  this  was  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  God,  the  fiovapxla,  since  God  and 
matter  were  totally  distinct  from  one  another  ;  to  matter  he 
ascribed  only  absolute  passivity,  as  he  regarded  God  as  the 
only  creative  cause  of  all  things.  He  described  matter  quite 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  undefined,  and  predicateless, 
the  arreipoy.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predicateless 
in  order  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  the  divine 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, though  forming  the  basis  of  the  corporeal  world; 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  require  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  if  it  were  evil,  it  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  unsusceptible  of  such  an  operation  of  God. 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorpoTeal,  it  would  be  already  corporeal,  and  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  resting,  not  in  motion ;  but  now  we  must 
ascribe  to  it  a  motion  though  unregulated,  imdetermined,  and 
chaotic.  Hermogenes  availed  himself  of  the  comparison  of 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbling  over  on  all  sides.  He 
affirmed,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  of 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  taught  in 
holy  writ,  and  be  beheved  that  his  idea  of  matter  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  inai  irrn  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  yrj  doparoc 
Kal  aKaTaaKivatnoQ  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  When  Her- 
ipaogcnes,  as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  order  to 
conceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity,  it  is  necessary  to 
presuppose  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lord,  we  may  infer  from 
this  that  he  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginning  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  consists  in  the 
formative  influence  of  God  on  the  material  from  which  the 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenes  could  not  imagine  any  ab- 
solute commencement  of  creation.  In  fact,  from  his  whole 
doctrine,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  auT^i^oae  that  first  of  all  a 
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material  existed  as  chaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ; 
hut  that  he  believed  that  these  two  factors  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  constituting  the  condition 
and  limits  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  abstraction  could  the  universe,  as  organised  by 
God,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hyle  that  constituted  its  basis, 
and  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-called  Xoyoc  voOog  in 
platonic  phraseology.  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
of  a  creative  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
from  Hermogenes,  and  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop- 
ment destined  by  an  imminent  necessity,  as  in  the  new 
platonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  believed  that 
from  eternity  God  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
and  not  by  a  transient  activity ;  as  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
create  the  universe  out  of  matter  by  pervading  it,  but  by 
appearing  to  it  and  approaching  it  :*  as  beauty  by  its  mere 
appearance  operates  and  wounds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
appears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it."  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  task,  and  that  there  is  always  a  re*- 
mainder  that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says,  as  the 
whole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  which 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaos,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
and  order  in  the  world,  still  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
at  the  basis  :  it  appears  even  through  the  restored  order. 

Thus  Hermogenes  could  say,  under  one  point  of  view,  that 
matter  has  served  God  to  be  a  manifestation  and  mirror  of 
himself  by  means  of  the  creation  he  has  educed  from  it ;  and 
under  another  point  of  view,  that  this  world  is  a  mirror  of 
matter ;  which  appeared  to  Tertullian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
could  not  distinguish  these  vaiious  points  of  view.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resists 
the  formative  power,  can  only  be  overcome  by  degrees,  and  is 
the  basis  of  what  is  defective  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of  evil 
lies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is  an  endless  task. 
He  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  formation,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  parts.*  He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 
from  all ;  in  every  part  there  was  the  whole ;  so  that  the  whole 
'  Cap.  xxxviii.  "  Unde  nee  tota  fabricatur  sed  partes  ejus." 
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can  be  known  from  the  parts.*  "  The  motion  of  matter,"  he 
says,  "before  it  was  arranged,  was  that  of  one  part  flowing 
into  the  other  ;  a  restlessness  which  could  not  be  settled  on 
account  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itself.  But  it  con- 
tinues in  order  that  it  may  be  arranged  by  God." '  Yet,  as  in 
matter  all  opposites  meet,  and  hence  the  mofit  contradictory 
theory  can  be  asserted  of  it,  so  Hermogenes  ascribes  to  it 
on  the  one  hand  a  restless  motion,  fiill  of  conflicting  tenden- 
cies, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion.  But  when 
this  matter  received  formation  and  was  arranged,  it  ceased 
from  its  nature  and  its  original  quality ;  yet,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.' 

Hermogenes  wished  that  every  appearance  of  the  causality 
of  evil  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  God,  since  he  placed 
the  cause  of  evil  out  of  God.  If  other  persons  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  to  account  for  evil 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature  :  he,  on  the  contrary,  held 
that  the  cause  of  evil  would  by  that  means  be  placed  in  God 
by  whom  that  free-will  was  given.  From  the  stand-point  of 
his  speculative  reason,  he  thought  that  his  all- comprehending 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  God's  willing 
and  permitting.  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand- 
point he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  it  existed 
necessarily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  good  itself 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness.*  He  maintained  that 
this  would  deprive  good  of  its  independence.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  significance  of 
the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil.  Since  he  traced  evil  back 
to  a  necessity  of  nature,  he  injured  the  doctrine  of  the 
almightiness  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  met  hero 
with  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  such  a  conception  was 
logically  in  contradiction  to  the  teleological  contemplation  of 
history,  as  it  proceeded  from  a  system  which  substituted  an 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  conception.  We 
here  recognise  in  Hermogenes  a  man  moved  on  the  one  hand 

'  Cap.  xxxix.  "Partes  autem  ejus  omnia  simul  ex  omnibus  habent, 
ut  ex  partibiis  totum  dignoscatur." 

*  Cap.  xliii.  "  Stetit  autem  in  Dei  compositionem,  et  inapprehensi- 
bilem  habult  inconditum  motum  prae  tarditate  inconditi  motus." 

^  Cap.  xliii.  "  At  ubi  accepit  compositionem  Deo  et  omata  est,  ces- 
savit a  natura." 

*  Hermogenes,  as  the  opponent  of  the  assertion, — "  Mala  necessaria 
fuJBse  ad  illuminatlonem  bonorum  ex  contrarlis  intelligcndorum." 
Cup.  X7, 
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by  the  religious  impressions  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other 
hand  attached  to  another  soil  by  his  speculative  habits.  We 
shall  see  that  although  in  Tertullian  the  pure  speculative 
interest,  and  the  speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogenas,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Christian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  with  him,  and 
to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
combine  them. 

When  Tertullian  says,  referring  to  Hermogenes,  that  the 
philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  so  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogenes  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity — of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest.  He  maintains  against  Hermogenes,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expressly 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inference, 
since  no  antecedent  material  was  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  his  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it ;  for  God  was  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  as  the  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
was  claiming  for  that  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fact,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God.  He 
maintained  against  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  was 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  depend  on 
something  out  of  himself.^  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself,  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  he  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner :  in  fact,  he  charges  him  by  denying  creation  out 
of  nothing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  God  altogether.* 

'  Cap.  viii.  "  Jam  non  omnipotens,  si  non  et  hoc  potens  ex  nihilo 
omnia  proferre." 
'  ''Etiam  in  hoc  necessiiati  subjicis  Deum,si  fuit  aliquld  in  materia, 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  creation,  that  the  full  recognition 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  could  not  exist,  unless  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  almighty  Creator  were  presupposed  in  all  its 
fulness.  He  endeavours  to  prove  against  Hermogenes  that 
the  idea  of  incomplete  and  progressive  formation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  something  imoriginated.  Only  in 
the  created,  which  has  a  beginning,  can  flie  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued development  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  find  its 
application.*  He  maintained  against  him  that  a  contradic- 
tion was  involved  in  the  idea  of  evil  without  a  beginning, 
that  in  the  idea  of  evil  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
a  beginning  and  an  end.*  In  fact,  the  view  taken  by  Her- 
mogenes of  an  endless  task  of  the  formation  of  matter,  if 
logically  carried  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleological  con- 
templation of  the  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity 
belonging  to  it ;  with  everything,  in  short,  that  related  to 
the  final  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  unchangeabiHty  was  in- 
separable fi:om  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  and  eternal, 
and  thus  he  could  not  conceive  how  matter  could  be  trans- 
formed into  any  thing  else.  It  was  also  not  apparent,  how 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible  if  this  is 
regarded  as  an  original  jiature.^  He  objected  to  Hermo- 
genes, that  if  evil  is  unoriginated,*  but  the  \6yog  not  un- 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  evil  can 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — ^how  the  good  can  be  stronger 
than  the  evil.*  He,  therefore,  perceives  correctly  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  to  regard  evil  as  something 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  speak  of  a  necessary 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  therefore,  in  this  respect  also, 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
scheme.  When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  God  fi'om  all 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  and,  therefore,  a 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and  an  eternal 

propter  quod  earn  formaret,"  cap.  xlii.  And,  "  Libertas  non  necessitas 
Deo  competit,  malo  voluerit  mala  a  semet  ipso  condidisse,  quam  non 
potuerit  non  condidisse."  He  maintained  that  God  would  still  be  the 
author  of  evil,  although  he  brought  it  forth  from  another  material^ 
whether  he  so  willed  it,  or  was  obliged  so  to  act  from  weakness. 

*  Cap.  xxviii.  ^  Cap.  xi.  *  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  xii. 

*  Cap.  xviii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  quidem  innatum  est,  natus  autem 
sermo  Dei,  nonscio,  an  a  bono  malum  possit  adduci,  validius  ab  infirmo, 
ui  ianatum  a  nato." 
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exercise  of  this  sovereignty  must  be  assumed,  Tertullian 
replied,  that  God  was  certainly  God  from  all  eternity,  but  not 
Lord ;  for  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas ;  God 
is  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  name  Lord  is  not  the  designa- 
tion of  being  but  of  power.  The  being  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 
which  bears  a  relation  to  something  without.*  This  remark 
was  foimded  on  the  distinction  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
attributes  of  God.  Formally,  indeed,  the  difficulty  might 
thus  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
Tertullian  did  not  by  this  means  show  how  the  almightiness 
of  God  could  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 
active,  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 
in  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  creation. 
TertulUan  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes, respecting  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  God 
acting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  was  lost,  although  his 
mind  had  too  little  of  the  formally  speculative  to  enable  him 
to  develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.  He  objected  to 
Hermogenes,  that  God  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 
appearing,  but  by  acting.*  "  Greater  is  his  glory,  if  he 
laboured.  At  last,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his 
works."  He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"'  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  false  anthropopathism,  with  which 
his  language  might  be  charged.  While  Tertullian  maintains 
against  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
one  God,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection, 
"  Then,  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 
Deism,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 
God  and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicability  of  the  divine 
being ;  but  here  his  deep  Christian  views,  which  were  as  much 
opposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 
and  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 
founded  in  redemption,  and  the  divine  communion  of  life 
between  God  and  the  redeemed.  "  We  have,  indeed,  and 
shall  have,  something  that  is  God's,  but  what  is  communicated 

*  Cap.  ilL 

'  Cap.  xlv.  '*  Operatione  Deus  uni versa  constituit." 

•  *?  Utromqae  suo  more." 
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to  US  by  him,  what  we  have  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  shall 
be  gods  if  we  become  worthy  to  be  those  of  whom  he  has 
declared,  '  I  said  ye  are  gods/  and  God  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  his  grace,  not  of  our  nature.'**  To 
the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
things  were  created,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelling 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  Reason — the  Xdyoc — as  the  ideal  ground 
of  all  existence,  the  aggregate  of  all  ideas  which  were  realized 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.*  This  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly, 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  TertuUian's  controversial  writings. 

TertuUian  characterises  Hermogenes,  who  was  living* 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  the  following  terms.  "  In  the 
pictiu-e  he  has  drawn  of  the  original  matter  of  creation, 
he  has  given  a  portrait  of  himself,*  devoid  of  elegance,  a 
confused  medley,  a  chaos  of  uncertain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  While  in  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tullian's  wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  corresponded 
with  truth.  Hermogenes  may  have  been  a  restless  fanciful 
man ;  but  of  the  stupidity,  at  least,  which  Tertullian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
character  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remain. 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind,  though  not 
superior  to  Tertullian  in  mental  opulence. 

Tertidlian  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  with  Her- 
mogenes. Hermogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formed 
all  things  without  distinction  from  matter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  essence  of  the  soul.  It  was  a  view 
widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which 
distinguished  what  was  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  communica- 
tion— ^to  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  was 
the  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  the  dona  naturalia 
and  dona  gratuita.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  communication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  was  first  made 

1  Cap.  v.   "  Imo  habemus  et  habebimus,  sed  ab  ipso,  non  a  nobis. 

Nam  lit  Dei  erimus,  si  menicrimus  illi  esse,  de  quibus  prsedicavit : 

E^o  dixi  vos  dii  estis,  et  stetit  Deus  in  ecclcsia  deorum ;  sed  ex  gratia 

ipsius,  non  ex  nostra  proprietate." 

^  Cap.  xviii.  ^  Cap.  i.  "  Ad  hodiemum  homo  in  sseculo." 

*  Cap.  xlv.  "Nisi  quod  Hermogenes,  eundem  statum  describendo  mate- 

Tisd,  quo  est  ipse  inconditum,  confusum,  turbulentum  ancipitis  et  praeci- 
pitis  et  fervidi  motua  documentum  w\.\awi«i  d\im.oatendit  ipse  se  pinxit." 
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^Nurtaker  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  immortal  life  was  again  communicated  to  man  through 
communion  with  God.  This  view,  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  crudest  form  by  Tatian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Psychici,  was  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogenes;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  questions  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  may  be  so  understood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
first  man  there  was  no  communication  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  different  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  above  representation;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  soul  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  of  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  sinless- 
ness  was  first  possible  by  .means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ :  from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that 
human  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  original 
constitution  sin  must  be  manifested  in  it,  and  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  the  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  would  be  revealed,  and  the  originally  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  would  be  raised  to  im- 
mortality and  sinlessness,  which  was  then  denoted  by  the 
term  aijSaparia.  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  for  this 
higher  impartation  to  their  souls,  would  have  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogenes 
could  explain  the  different  reception  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  would  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  unconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  depends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  TertuUian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes.  Ho 
says,  that  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  flatus  the  words  spiritus  Dei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  than  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  that 
the  spirit  of  God  could  fall  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. Tertullian  accuses  him  of  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spirittis  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  flatits  Dei.  Thus  he  ex- 
plained the  TTvorl  iwijcf  and  thus  he  had  read  it  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Hermogenes  is  here  presupposed  ?  Did  he  deny  here  in  the 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Divine 
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Spirit  1  since  otherwise,  "when  man  in  this  connexion  allowed 
himself  to  l)e  seduced  into  sin,  the  Divine  Spirit  must  have 
appeared  as  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  what 
Hermogenes  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emancipa- 
tion. Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  whidi 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  must  Hermogenes,  who 
found  in  Genesis  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood  the 
passage,  as  not  signifying  the  communication  of  anything 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  which 
he  became  a  living  being ;  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  could 
not  have  accused  him  of  making  something  higher  out  of  the 
lower,— of  having  put  spirittcs  instead  of  JlattiSy  but  he  must 
rather  have  blamed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hence  the  words 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  against  such  a  construction,  and  we 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  be  the  following  : — 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he  ex- 
plained the  wvofj  Cw^c  as  meaning  spiritus  Dei,  the  reference 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itself,  to  that  which 
dwelt  in  it  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  but  to  that  which 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  first 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  imparted 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature ;  he  was  thereby 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connexion 
with  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  spirittts 
Dei ;  and  now  the  souls  derived  from  matter,  being  stripped 
of  eveiything  divine,  fall  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermogenes 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  still 
the  same  difficulty  woidd  remain  for  him, — ^the  injury  done 
to  man's  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  Tertullian 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the.  recogni- 
tion of  something  undeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in  the 
sold  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  Hermogenes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  spirittts  and  the  flattts  Dei.  He  wished  to  show  that  not 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine,  was 
the  inalienable  possession  of  man.  On  this  account  he  wrot^e 
against  Hermogenes  his  book  De  Censu  Animoe,  (on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Anima,  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes  this 
alliance  or  relationship  of  man  to  God,  Tertullian  appealed 
to  the  undeniable  and  inalienaXAa  Toax\La  oi\\..    k\sia\i^  these 
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lie  reckoned  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  freedom  of 
will,  reason,  the  indications  of  a  native  consciousness  of 
God,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  from 
.  the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.^  Moreover,  Tertullian  quotes,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  what  he  had  written  in  his  work  De 
Censu  Animce  on  the  soul  as  alUed  to  God.^ 

This  special  object  led  Tertullian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inquiry  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  all 
^he  questions  relating  to  the  nature,  the  various  powers,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
]^ers  and  Christians,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
lOe  Anima,  Here  he  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
Ins  mental  constitution  and  education  had  little  fitted  him,  that 
of  pure  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,  this  work 
contained  many  things — much  that  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
vas  very  different,  when  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  on  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing 
the  new  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  says, — "  To  whom 
Oan  the  truth  be  known  without  Godi  by  whom  is  Christ 
lought  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit  ]  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  ] " 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
fhe  objections  of  the  Academics  to  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
is  remarkable  and  characteristic.  His  strong  realism  is  here 
prominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Pocetism.  **  It  is  not  the  senses,'*  he  maintains,  "  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  the  causes  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
{hem.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
pefifpondence  to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  fi:om  its 
stand-point."  What  must  so  happen  is  no  lie.  If,  therefore, 
tiie  causes  are  free  firom  reproach,  much  more  are  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
credibility,  and  freedom  from  error,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

.  ^  Cap.  xxii.  **  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  substantia  sim« 
plicem,  liberam  arbitrii,  rationalem,  dominatricem,  divinatricem." 

*  "Dedimus  illi  et  libertatem  arbitrii  et  dominationem  rerum  et 
divinationam  interdum,  seposita  quae  per  Dei  gratiam  obvenit  ex  pro- 
phetia." 
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because  they  announce  nothing  else  but  what  that  law  has 
prescribed  to  them,  which  so  operates  that  something  else  is 
announced  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  place  in  reality. 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  bold  Academic  1  **  he  says ;  "  thou 
subvertest  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  the 
whole  order  of  natiu-e,  thou  makest  the  very  providence  d 
God  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  senses  as  deceitful  and 
lying  masters  for  understanding,  inhabiting,  managing,  and 
enjoying  all  his  works."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  bajb, 
"  We  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  senses,  lest  we 
should  doubt  their  credibility  as  regards  Christ, — ^lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  falsely  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  or  falsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifying  ol 
himself,"  &c.*  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  aga^ 
Marcion,  saying, — "For  thus  Marcion  would  rather  have 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  spectre,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

This  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  Tertullian'fi 
anthropology,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthropology  ol 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse. As  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialism  and 
realism  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  mucb 
surprised  at  his  attributing  to  the  soul  a  corporeity  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  parables  ol 
Christ,  the  application  of  all  the  separate  traits  in  them, 
especially  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
strengthened  him  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  sou] 
possessed  various  limbs,  hke  the  human  body.  To  that  hi 
referred  the  idea  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  was  con- 
nected, though  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion,  the  noti<»] 
of  an  internal  sense  of  the  soul,  of  internal  organs  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearing  ir 
ecstatic  states,  as  in  dreams ;  with  such  an  internal  sense,  he 
supposed,  that  Paul  saw  Christ's  form,  and  heard  his  voice.* 
But  certainly  this  notion  was  not  necessarily  connected  witi 
the  assertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  Origen. 
who  was  very  far  from  such  a  view  as  the  latter,  accounted  foi 
the  Scriptural  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  formoi 
this  view  of  the  soul's  materiality,  appeared  also  Tertullian'g 
very  influentisd  doctrine,  that  became  offensive  by  this  con- 
nexion in  which  it  was  represented  by  him,  though  nowise 
connected  with  this  speculation, — ^namely,  the  doctrine  that  the 
»Cap.xTu.  ^Ci^^AiL, 
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Boul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  all  other  souls  which 
were  developed  in  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
Boul  of  the  first  man  was  propagated  along  with  the  body, 
tiie  so-called propagatio  animarum  per  traducenty^  Traducian- 
ism.     Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uniform : 
it  had  not  yet  developed  that  multiplicity  of  properties  which 
XQight  be  educed  from  the  individualising  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.*     Not  without 
reason  he  could  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  a  deeper  unity  (which  he  explained 
by  means  of  that  Traducianism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
peculiarities,  in  the  propagation  of  qualities  and  propensities.^ 
Thus  Tertullian  opposed  his  Traducianism  to  an  atomistic, 
aominahst  theory  of  the  development  of  mankind.     In  this 
manner  he  also  explained  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  tendency 
from  the  first  man.     Thus  he  made,  it  apparent  how  in  the 
first  man  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity  was  vitiated,  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  race  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditionated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.     Hence  the  idea 
of  vUium  originis.    As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertidhan 
regarded  the  worldly -mindedness  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants.     "  How  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  return  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his- correction  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  work  itself  he  should  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  has  communicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity  ?"   The  corruption  of  nature  has  become,  as  he 
Bays,  a  second  nature,  having  its  own  god  and  father,  namely, 
the  author  himself  of  the  corruption.  *     Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  * 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap- 
tism in  the  North  African  church.     Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
fined conception  of  the  ages  preceding  Christianity  as  held 
by  Tertullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  the  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  exempHfied  in  the  fact  that  Tertullian 

'  Cap.  xix.  "  Anima  vclut  surculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam." 
'  "  Apparet,  quanta  fuit,  quae  unam  animae  naturam  varie  collocavit," 
cap.  XX. ;  and,  "  Uniformis  natura  animae  ab  initio  in  Adam,"  cap.  xxi. 

*  Cap.  XXV.  "  Unde,  oro  te,  similitudine  animae  quoque  parentibus  de 
ingeniis  respondemus,  secundum  Cleanthis  testimonium,  si  non  ct  ex 
animae  semine  educimur  T 

*  Cap.  xlL  *  Gap.  xzxiz. 
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could  so  little  understand  the  importance  of  Socrates  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  adduced  the  Daemon  of  Socrates 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  every  man  was  attended 
by  an  evil  spirit  from  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  "was  -peae^ 
tfated  with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nator^ 
equally  deep  was  the  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  many  of  his  expressions,  of  the  undeniable  and  inalien- 
able relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  Thus,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  original  corruption,  he  adds,  "  Yet,  there  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which  is 
properly  natural  to  it  For  what  comes  from  Grod,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  rather  obscured ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
because  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  by 
some  obstacle  remains,  but  does  not  show  itself  if  the  density 
is  so  great  as  to  obstruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul  is 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  pecidiar  nature,  and  is 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  finds 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  good,  and 
nevertheless  all  have  one  sort  of  soul.  Thus  also  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  something  of  the 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  man 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God." '  He  then  appeals  to 
the  marks  given  in  revelation  of  that  which  is  originally 
divine  in  the  soul, — "  Thus,"  he  says,  "  the  divinity  of  the 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodness, 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestations 
as  *  God  is  good,'  '  God  sees,'  '  I  commend  thee  to  God.' "  From 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  was 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  estabUshes  the  consciousness  of  guilt  On  this  accoimt 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  without 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  he  calls  the  sensus  puhlicus  naturce. 
This  consciousness  of  truth  was  to  be  found  especially  among 
the  better  class  of  the  philosophers ;  but  he  accuses  philosophy 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  sensus  publicus  by  its 
arbitrary  sophistry.*    Yet  he  designates  Seneca  on  account  of 

^  Cap.  xli. 

*  Cap.iu^Sed  et  natura  pleraque  suggeruntur  quasi  de  publico  sensu 
quo  animum  Deus  dotare  dignatus  est.  Hunc  nacta  philosophia  ad 
gloriami  proprise  artis  mflavit  prae  studio  eloquii  quidvis  struere  atqao 
destruere  eruditi," 
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bis  agreement  with  Christian  truth  as  saspe  noster  I  ^  He 
adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 
(orhisChristolc^,  not  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 
that  the  yital  principle  of  the  body,  the  i/'vxi?)  was  the  same 
iu  all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 
In  what  was  generally  termed  vovq  he  recognised  only  the 
highest  power  of  the  same  soul,  which  also  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  the  body.  He  says,  "  By  the  aninmsy  or  men^, 
which  the  Greeks  call  vovg,  we  imderstand  nothing  else  than 
the  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  soul,  with 
which  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 
moves  in  itself  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  by  another 
substance."^  He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  i/'vxv 
\oyiKri  and  oKoyo^,  but  maintains  that  what  is  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.  He  regards  all  that 
is  contradictory  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.  "  The 
naturaV  he  says,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  rational,  which 
was  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — ^namely,  by  the  rational 
Creator.  For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 
which  God  created  by  his  command  % — to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  communicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.  But  the 
irrational  must  be  regarded  as  something  subsequent,  which 
happened  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 
proceeded  from  transgression,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 
and  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 
inamediately  at  the  beginning  of  nature."  Yet  he  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  platonie  intellectualism,  since  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  the  OvfiiKov  and  the  imdvfirjTiKdy  as  in 
themselves  opposite  to  the  Xoyiicor,  but  recognises  a  rational 
anger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  the  appetitive  faculty.  The 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  was  also  brought  forward  by 
him,  and  as  a  proof  he  made  use  of  the  original  type  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 
a  holy  anger  against  ungodliness,  and  a  holy  appetitive  faculty ; 
as  he  says,'  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Lord; —the  rational  fkculty  which  teaches  and  argues, — by  which 
he  makes  level  the  paths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  faculty 
by  which  he  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and 
the  appetitive  faculty  by  which  he  desired  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples."  And  as  he  would  very  justly  regulate 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  morals  by  the  contemplation  of 

^  Cap.  XX.  '  Cap.  xii  *  Cap.  xvi. 
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the  moral  archetype  in  Christ,  he  Bays, — "  Therefore  in  ottr- 
Bclves  we  must  not  consider  the  indignant  and  the  appetitive 
faculties  as  always  belonging  to  the  irrational,  since  we  are 
certain  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lord." 
We  recognise  here  his  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  the 
excessive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  idea  of  God,  when  he  would  find  in  God  something 
corresponding  to  anger  in  man  in  his  wrath  against  evil,  and 
to  human  benevolence  in  his  longing  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
As  an  example  of  that  wrath,  as  it  might  be  found  in 
Christians,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  Gal.  v.  12,  and 
displays  an  ethical  and  exegetical  freedom  from  prejudice,  in 
not  shrinking  from  the  natural  exposition  of  Qiese  words, 
and  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Tertullian  recognised  equally  the  re- 
ceptivity of  redemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  truths,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  rege- 
neration. After  speaking  of  the  two  factors  in  human  nature, 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disordered  imdivine,  he  says,' 
"  When  by  faith  the  soul  comes  to  regeneration,  transformed 
through  the  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above, 
it  beholds  all  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  its  pristine  cor- 
ruption has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  his  communion,  as  in  the  first  birth  by  the  evil 
spirit.  The  body,  which  is  given  as  a  dowry  to  the  soul  when 
it  has  espoused  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  Spirit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected  the 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  from  Christian  parent- 
age, and  thus  he  understands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
He  imderstands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification,  that  of  descent, 
and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relation 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  a  rite, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  for  mentioning  it  as  a  third, 
additional  factor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  prepa- 
ratory sanctification  from  that  which  is  accompHshed  at  a 
later  period  through  baptism — namely,  regeneration.  He 
imderstands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  a  yea  in  that  passage, 
designcUos  sanctUati  ac  per  hoe  etiam  saliUi,  and  adds,  "  For 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  have  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unless 
he  is  bom  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  i.  e.  he  will  not  otherwise 
be  holy."     «  Hence,"  he  says,  "  every  soul  will  belong  to  Adam 
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until  it  has  entered  into  communion  with  Christ."  Now  it 
may  be  said,  this  passage  is  an  evidence  that  Tertullian  re- 
garded infant  baptism  as  necessary.  But  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  considers  birth  and  education 
equally  as  the  preparatory  sanctificatio,  and  then  allows  bap- 
tism to  follow.  Likewise  the  passage  we  before  quoted  from 
the  same  book  shows  that  he  considered  feith  to  be  a  necessary- 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertullian  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  undeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  grace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ,  that 
"  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  good 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles;*'  TertuUian  replies, 
"  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  from  these  stones,  nor  could  the  generation  of  vipers 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — ^but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  corrupt  tree 
will  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  unless  it  is  grafted,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
fashioned  to  Abraham's  faith;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bring  forth  fi*uits  meet  for  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  evil.  Such  will  be  the  power  of  grace, 
which  is  stronger  than  nature,  since  the  power  of  free-will  iu 
us  is  subjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
so  nature  turns  whither  it  timas."  This  passage  may  cer- 
tainly be  so  understood  as  if  an  irresistible  power  were  ascribed 
to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  free-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  imconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  human  soul  only  a  passivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  Tertullian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistihUis.  But 
this  clashes  with  the  express  manner  in  which  he  elsewhere 
asserts  the  self-determining  power  of  free-will.  And  even 
here  he  appeals  to  the  fact,  that  in  his  controversy  with  Her- 
mogenes  and  Marcion  he  had  maintained  the  avVc£ov<riQv.  Ix^ 
order  to  adjust  this  discrepancy,  must  "we  sa^j  tiaaX.'Yet^xi^^SL 
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had  already,  like  Augustiii,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of 
free-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  so  express  himseli^  since 
the  form  of  free-will  always  remains  imhnrt,  and  man  is  not 
conscious  of  any  stringent  necessity]  But  yet  we  are  not 
justified  to  attribute  this  artificial  conception  to  Tertullian, 
since  none  of  his  expressions  give  a  point  of  connexion  for  it^ 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  according  to 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself 
so  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  unconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  free-wilL  And  Montanism  itself  presupposes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
conditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  free-will ;  since  it  attri- 
buted a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pro- 
phetic inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  charisms.* 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  human  soul,  we  also  recognise 
in  Tertullian's  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  tte 
vacillation  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ,  but  also  in  the 
new  revelations  and  visions  :  from  these  latter  he  obtains 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  souL  That 
visions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  he 
easily  accoimted  for ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  attached  by  the  enthu- 
aastic  tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanation  of  such 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  indeed, 
magnetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divine. 
It  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  during  religious 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  then 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  have  tJiat  for 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  occupied  in  a 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discourse,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  Tertullian  says,  "There  is  at  the 
present  day  among  us  a  sister  who  has  received  the  charism 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of  the 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit.  She  converses 
with  angels,  sometimes  even  with  the  Lord;  she  sees  and 
hears  holy  things ;  she  knows  the  hearts  of  some,  and  admin- 
isters remedies  to  those  that  long  for  them.     When  the  scrip- 

*  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.pp.  346—852. 
Si.  Lib.  ed.— Tb. 
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tores  are  read,  or  the  psalms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  are 
g^yen, — ^then  materials  are  furnished  for  her  visions."  When 
ihe  service  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
then  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  ask  her  more  exactly 
respecting  her  visions,  from  one  of  which  they  believed  that 
ihej  could  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  to 
this  Tertullian  appeals.  According  to  TertuUian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  revelations  finds  its  reward  in 
thi8>  that  the  persons  who  do  thus  acknowledge  them,  and 
ifiajce  no  limit  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  made  partakers  of  these  new  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
Bupematural  and  the  eccentric  predominated,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  as  altogether  new,  and  seized  hold 
of  the  rude  mass.  Thus  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  greater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God ;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
the  following  as  an  explanation.  Christianity  entered  into 
close  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand- point,  they  strove  against  these  impressions ; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
were  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  dreams,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  by  op- 
posing efforts ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
of  their  life  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
various  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result,  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  supernatural. 

Among  Tertullian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  is 
nature  parabolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  He  says,  "  Fojf 
God  willed  to  effect  nothing  in  his  arrangements  without 
an  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man,  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  fedth,  which  is  more 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables,  as  in  words  so  in 
things."* 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  written  before  this 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  have  already  given  an  accoxmt 
of.  He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  something 
which  he  had  touched  upon  in  that  work.  As  in  the  book  on 
the  soul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  future  destiny,  so  he  also  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  iiade& 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  believers  were,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
Tertullian's  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  but  also  others, 
probably  the  same  persons  who  opposed  Chiliasm ;  for  a  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  existed  between  an  intermediate  state,  or 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  heaven,  and  an  interme- 
diate state  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generally, 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  would  form  the 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.  Now, 
the  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm, 
belonged  to  the  points  for  which  the  Montanists  zealously 
contended.  Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  were  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  entering  such  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immediately  on  their  decease.  Tertullian,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  so 
doing  he  placed  in  communion  with  himself  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  the  old  covenant.  But,  as  long  as  the  earth 
remains  in  its  present  form,  heaven  is  still  closed  against  be- 
lievers. And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  intermediate 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  punish- 
ment, and  whence  every  person,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  purification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  earlier  or  later,  to 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.  Every  sin,  even  the 
least,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
from  this  tenet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  purifying  punish- 
ment, an  ignis  purgatoritts.'^  With  it  was  also  connected  the 
already  developed  juridical  conception  of  repentance,  to  which 
was  added  the  doctrine  of  washing  away  sins  by  baptism. 

^  Cap.  xliii.  "  Voluit  enim  Deus,  et  alias  nihil  sine  exemplaribus  in 
sua  dispositione  molitus  paradigmate  Platonico  plenius  humani  vel 
maxime  initii  ac  finis  lineaa  quotidie  agere  vobiscum,  manum  porrigens 
fidei  facilius  adjuvandce  per  imagines  et  parabolas  sicut  sermonum,  ita 
et  rerum." 

'  C&p,  XXXV,  **  Modlco  qnoqne  ^e\\tV«  Txioit^  T^\rrt^<sJC\wi\<^  w!^«»a.'' 
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Teitullian  only  made  an  exception  in  &yoiir  of  those  who  had 
been  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
tyrdom. These  alone  were  to  be  exempt  from  hades,  where 
they  had  nothing  to  atone  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiness  in  paradise 
which  TertuUian  has  described  in  his  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetua.*  Thus  Montanism  was  aided  in  the  glorification 
and  recommendation  of  martyrdom ;  and  TertuUian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  characteristic  oracular  sentence,  strongly 
marked  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Montanism,  that  contempt  of 
what  was  purely  human,  namely,  "Perceive  the  difference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  in  death :  if  thou  diest  for 
God  as  the  Paraclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  on 
beds,  but  in  martyrdom ;  if  thou  takest  thy  cross  and  foUowest 
the  Lord,  as  he  himself  commands ;  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  Tertullian's  explanation  of  the  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversary  he  understands  the  heathen,  what  he 
says  is  important  in  aiding  our  conception,  of  the  relation  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen.  "  For  the  heathen 
man  is  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commands,  therefore,  that 
thou  shouldst  show  benevolence  towards  him.  'Love  your 
enemies,'  he  says,  '  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
ness, he  should  drag  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
how  distinctly  TertuUian  places  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  erroneous  view  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  flesh. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
oriental  contempt  of  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  weU  distinguished  what  was  obstructive  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destiny 
of  the  body  as  the  organ  of  the  soul  in  a  transformed  st^te. 
He  says,  "  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
a  temple  of  God  in  commimion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obstructs  the  soul  by  its  enclosure,  and  darkens  it, 
and  poUutesit  by  the  concretion  of  the  flesh;  hence,  the  light 

1  Cap.  Iv. 
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in  it  is  more  obscure,  as  if  passing  through  horn.  B^ond  it 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  purified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
imimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  unmixed  lights  inmiediatelj 
recognises  itself  in  the  freedom  of  its  nature,  by  its  veiy 
liberty  becomes  sensible  of  its  divine  origin,  as  awaking  from 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  his  book  De  Anima  had  attacked  the 
Gnostic  anthropology  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  catholic  church.  This  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  human  in  Christ.  By  the  Gnostics,  who 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured ;  in  part,  by  an  abso- 
lute Docetism ;  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  fer,  by  explaining 
the  sensible  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception ;  still  assuming  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearance 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appearance  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  diftering  from  gross  earthly  matter, — a 
o-w/ia  xpvxiKoi'f  as  the  Valentinians  called  it.  To  maintain  the 
pm-ely  human  in  Christ,  particularly  against  this  last  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  Be  Came  Christi,  His  Chris- 
tian realism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.  He 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alexandrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rather  felt  himself  impelled  to  carry  his 
antagonism  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  in  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  "  This  reverence  of  nature,  0  Marcion, 
thou  despisest.  Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  born,  even  as  thou 
wert  bom  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  one  1  But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  art  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  bom  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanness.  For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven ;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humility  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross : 
certainly  he  loved  him  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  great  a 
price."  *     We  here  see  how  deeply  Tertullian,  by  the  idea  of 

'  De  Came  CVmaXK,  ^sk^.  v?  . 
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ae  sanctification  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  naturally  human, 
—how  deeply  on  this  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
jrospel;  although,  owing  to  other  influences  which  we  have 
Qoticed,  he  was  hindered  from  carrying  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
peculiar  Christian  form.     To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
body  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
by  his  appearance  among  men,  so  that  we  detect   in   the 
(jospels  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  in  so 
unassuming  a  form,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
his  appearance.     Tertullian  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.     While  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  servant 
in  Christ,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  was  so  prominent  in  the  sesthetical  religion  of 
heathenism,  and  to  present  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautifiil ;  he  maintained,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  that  Christ  was  rather  ill-favoured  in  his 
appearance.     Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  this  view. 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.     He  appeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  (to  fnopop  rov 
Oiov,  1  Cor.  i.  25).     This  foolishness,  he  says,  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;   it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
the  heathen ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.     "  Cer- 
tainly," he  says  against  Marcion,  as  far  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  true  humanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christy  "  certainly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  our  mind.     But  look  round,  Marcion ;  hast  thou 
not  read,  *  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wiseT     What  are  these  foolish  things?     Are 
they  the  conversion  of  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  rejection  of  error,  the  teaching  of  justice,  chastity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  innocence  ?    AU  these  are  not  foolish.    Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said   this;   and  if  thou 
thickest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  foolish  to  be- 
Kesre  m  a  bom  God,  bom  indeed  of  a  virgin,  appearing  in  the 
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flesh,  ^ho  was  tossed  about  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  foolish,  and  that 
there  are  other  things  which  God  has  chosen  as  an  opposition 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world."     In  what  Tertullian  here  ex- 
presses, much  truth  is  contained  in  opposition  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Christianity  of  its  peculiar  e^ence, 
that  always  appears  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world ; 
which  would  confine  it  wdthin  a  certain  circle  of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  or 
of  elevated  morality.     But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks   by  way  of  correction.     First,  although    Christian 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occupied  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Christian  morality  had  its  "  foolishness," 
its  paradoxes  which  were  founded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnate  God  and  the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  as  foolish- 
ness in  Christianity,  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
which  opposed  this  as  foolishness,  advanced  further  in  its  con- 
sequential development,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the   one 
personal  God,  in  the   sense  recognised  by  revelation,   was 
marked  as  foolishness.     Moreover,  it  'is  Tertulliau's  manner 
to  present  the  truth  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  inter- 
mediate steps  which  might  bring  it  near  to  the  hmnan  under- 
standing; idthough  in  Tertullian's  writings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  instances,  the  germ  of  such  intermediate  steps 
between  the  supematurally  divine  and  the  natural  is  to  be 
found.     In  the  present  case,  he  renders  only  one  aspect  pro- 
minent— that  of  the  apparent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  unenlightened  wisdom  of  reason; 
while  the  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  background,  in  which 
this  foolishness  verifies  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom.     But 
without  such  a  combination,  this  language  might  be  abused, 
in  order  to  attribute  what  is  really  foolish  and  monstrous  to 
the  Gospel;  as  it  appears  when  Tertullian  says,  comparing 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,  "And  yet  it  would  be   easier, 
according  to  worldly  wisdom,  to  believe  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  that  Christ  became 
truly  a  man."     And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  those 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  mean  if  taken  in  their  con- 
nexion :  "  CredihUe  est,  quia  ineptum  est;  certum  est,  quia  inv- 
j7ossidzle/*     It  may  bo  easvVy  ^ercfevied,  tha.t  the  faith,  the 
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^^artainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  from  the 
itutptnm  and  impossibile,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
Hob  ground.  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  so  original 
^miter,  we  must  compare  with  such  expressions  (on  which 
^Mm  ardent  mind  seized  as  a  bold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
>lMll7  profound  truth)  those  other  expressions  in  which  he  so 
ittphatically  urges  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
^Kmb  harsh  extravagancies  must  be  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
;1xilliajx  uses  in  this  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
[iBekog,  that  he  can  change  himself  into  all  things,  and  yet 
■mnain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  adduces  the 
lijppeajance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  where 
igain  he  has  been  misled  by  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
Bat  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  cannot  be 
Understood  without  the  imion  of  opposites,  the  combination 
rf  the  divine  and  the  human.*  In  a  very  characteristic 
manner  Tertullian  exclaims,  addressing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
itfiou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  1  He  was  the  whole  Truth.  "^ 
'  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
tiiat  Christ  was  reaUy  bom  of  the  Virgin,  appeals  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oq  lyewiidri,  since  he  refers  the 
paasage  to  Christ.  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
irhich  was  prompted  by  a  dogmatic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  Irena)us ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
words,  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  original  connexion 
IB  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertullian,  also, 
to  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
gible  that  this  passage  could  refer  to  believers.  He  thought 
that  this  could  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctrine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accounted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  .preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
assumes,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading  ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  so  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  illustration  of  TertuUian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  far  as  to 
both  there  was  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
same  objections  against  it.     "  Is  there  any  other  difierence 

*  Cap.  V. 

'  ''  Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum  ]  totus  Veritas  fuit." 
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between  them  than  this,  that  the  heathen  believe  through 
unbelief,  but  the  heretics  through  believing  do  not  believe  )** 
That  is,  the  open  unbelief  of  the  heathen,  which  on  their 
stand-point  was  necessary,  since  the  Gospel  must  appear  to 
them  as  foolishness,  is  faith,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  unbe* 
lief  they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
foretold  their  unbelief ;  but  the  faith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief ;  they  agree  in  unbelief  with 
the  heathen.* 

Tertullian  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  original  pattern  and  Re- 
deemer of  himian  nature,  that  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  "  Because," 
he  says,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to  the 
flesh,  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  could 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Christ  is,  so  are 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub* 
stance  of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  himself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  are  who  are  compared  to 
him."  And  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  where 
he  gives  evacuavit,  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  KarEKpivt,  he 
says — "  It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's  design  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  sin,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  great  thing  would  it  have  been,  if  in  a 
better  flesh  belonging  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  nature, 
he  had  removed  the  stain  of  sin  ]"  Therefore  he  thinks  that 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the  original  type  of 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,  the  identity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  in  his  opposition  against  Docetism,  in  order 
to  do  fiill  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  original  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necessary 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  this  to  the 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

1  Cap.  XV.  To  render  the  explanation  of  these  very  singular  phrases 
somewhat  easier,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  negative  had  been  dropped, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read,  '*Ethnici  non  credendo  non  credunt,  at  haere- 
tici  credendo  non  credunt."  Yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  this 
is  the  correct  reading,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  the  text  could  only  perchance  be  intelligible  to  a  person  who  pleased 
bimself,  like  Tertullian,  'wVlli  coiwie\\&  w^^  ^wiAoiLft*. 
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vas  propounded  by  Tertullian  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
God-man  in  all  its  parts  became  distinctly  apprehended  :  at 
first,  only  an  appearance  of  the  divine  Xoyoc,  or  of  God  the 
Father  lumself  in  a  human  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  Tertullian's  predecessor,  Irenseus,  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  corresponding  to  the 
human  soul  at  times  presenting  itself,  but  certainly  in  a  very 
obscure  and  often  unconscious  manner.  Tertullian  first  de- 
veloped this  point  with  perfectly  clear  consciousness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  w^hole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  faith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  himian  soul  to  which  his  work 
Dt  Anima  relates,  and  his  peculiar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  fully.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  i/^vx*)  in  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  hmnan  soul  in  Christ,  but  might 
understand  it  of  the  principle  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
Tertullian ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  he  could 
only  mean  the  specifically  human,  the  rational  soul.  To 
develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fully,  an  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con-^ 
tradiction  to  the  Valentinian  doctrine, — namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  appear  with  the  common  human  identical 
body,  but  that  from  the  ypvxrj  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  common  human  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  yl^vxn  itself  was  transformed  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  TertuUian  makes  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Came  Christie  and  this  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  It 
is" — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  false  distinction, 
as  if  we  were  separated  from  the  soul,  since  all  that  we  are, 
is  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  we  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man,  but  of  a  corpse  ;"  which  was 
connected  with  Tertullian's  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
our  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
self— that  is,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  soul.  When  the  Valentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  men  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  soul  as  an  entity  separate  from  the  body,  to  be 
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raised  to  an  imperishable  life,  he  replied,  **  On  this  aooount 
tlie  Son  of  God  came  down,  and  entered  into  a  soul/  not  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
may  know  Christ  in  itself.**  Against  the  assertion  that  the 
soul,  which  was  concealed  from  itself  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higher  self-consciousness  and  consciousness  of 
God,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  sa3rs,  "  So  fer  is  the  soul 
fi*om  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Creator,  its  Judge, 
and  its  state.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  God, 
it  names  God ;  before  receiving  information  concerning  his 
judgment,  it  learns  to  commit  itself  to  God ;  even  hearing 
nothing  more  frequently  than  that  there  is  no  hope  after 
death,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  every  deceased  person."  He 
then  refers  to  his  treatise  On  the  Witness  of  the  Sovl,  in  which 
he  has  developed  this  train  of  thought  more  fully. 

As  Anthropology  is  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ter- 
tullian was  led  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  true  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  which  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  the  Resurrect 
tion  of  the  Body,  By  the  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  principles  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  dispute 
Christ's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  were  prompted  to  direct 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  same  tendency  to  undervalue  the  body,  the 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Hyle,  which,  as  the  cause 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attacked  since 
the  more  crude  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  was  currently 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sides,  and  presented  occa- 
sions for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  with  an  un- 
armed Christian,  to  begin  their  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  at  this  point,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They  well 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  faith  in  any  other  god  than  the  God  of  the  tmi- 
verse,  who  was  known  to  all  by  nature  through  the  testimony 
of  his  works ;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  rather  with  questions 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  since  it  was  more  difficult  to  be- 

^  The  words  are  animam  suhiit,  whereby  Tertullian  without  doubt 
wished  to  mark  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  soul,  or  his  self- 
renunciation,  when  he  entered  into  this  form  of  existence,  although  of 
the  manner  in  which  th\&  took.  igiVaceiio  c\e:a.T  ^^^Qww\>\!t3^^\^\v  ^iven. 
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lieve  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God. 
*'  There  are,"  Tertullian  says,  "  many  uneducated  persons 
among  Christians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  faith;  very  many  who  require  to  be  instructed,  directed, 
and  fortified."  It  was  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  posi- 
tions taken  from  the  surface,  as  universally  acknowledged 
tmths,  under  the  name  of  sensibs  communis,  the  expressions  of 
the  soimd  human  imderstanding ;  such  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, they  wished  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertullian  says,  that  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uneducated  judge  only  according  to 
the  communes  sensus,  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un* 
settled  only  by  these  communes  sensus,  "  For,"  he  says,  "  the 
very  simplicity  recommends  the  communes  sensus,  and  the 
sympathy  of  sentiment  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
tiierefore  they  are  regarded  as  more  tmstworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all."  He  him- 
self was  very  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar 
department  in  which  the  sensus  communis  might  assert  its 
rights;  he  even  appealed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  consciousness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  them  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  peculiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  he  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  communis  sensus  in  divine  things,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  arrangement,  not  for  what  is 
against  it.  For  certain  things  are  known  by  nature,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  very  many  persons,  and  our 
God  to  all."  But  he  knew  also  the  limits  of  this  department, 
the  ground  of  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
sensus  communis  is  made  the  unlimited  measure  for  every- 
thing. He  knew  that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  lies  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  imsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths;  that  to  know 
these  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  superficial  judgments  on  which  the  heretics 
relied,  "  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surface,  and  generally  is  jealous  of  what  is  obvious."  More- 
over Tertullian  adduces  another  frequent  method  of  the  here- 
tics in  their  intercourse  with  beHevers — ^that  at  first  they  will 
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not  divulge  their  real  opinions,  but  guard  against  being 
thought  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spiritual 
sense ;  then  they  appeal  to  expressions  of  holy  writ,  which 
treat  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  that  takes  place  even  in 
earthly  life,  and  this  they  use  as  a  point  of  connexion,  to  make 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Tertullian  says,  "  By  this  contrivance  they  are 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  conversations,  as  if 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Woe, 
they  say,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  they 
should  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  in  their  own  silent  thoughts  they 
understand  it  so, — Woe  to  him  who  while  he  is  in  this  body 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics ;  for  this,  in  their 
esteem,  is  the  resurrection."  * 

Although  Tertullian  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that  in 
disputing  with  heretics  pei-sons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  that  they 
should  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  their  positions  from  holy 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.'  Still  he  thinks,  "  If  heresies 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  faith,  there  must  be  given  in  hdy 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  Mse  interpretations  on  whidi 
the  heresies  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind by  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depends 
upon  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  truth,  hence  also  a  point 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  be  given  by  means  of  the  one- 
sided conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  a 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  This 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  tliat  forms  the  groundwork 
of  Tertullian's  remark.  Here  the  order  of  the  new  prophets 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  found  its  point  of 
connexion  in  Tertullian's  meditations.  The  church  required, 
as  he  rightly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  differences 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  connexion  for  ^ 

error ;  it  was  needful  that  heresies  should  also  find  a  point  (^^  ^ 

-wUbt   ' 
*  Cap.  xix.  .18  self- 

2  Cap.  iii.  "Aufers  dcnique  hsereticis  quae  cum  ethnicis  Raough  <rf  ^ 

de  Bcriptnris  soils  queestiones  suas  sistant;  et  stare  non  poter  ;given.       ^ 
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ttmnenon  hr  sifting  the  genuine  and  the  spurious.  In  the 
CSsthotio  diurch,  at  a  later  period,  a  constant  external  appeal 
ta  a  living  ecdesiastioal  authority  was  deemed  necessary  tq 
seciire  the  certain  interpretation  of  the  silent  word,  and  to 
guard  against  the  caprice  of  private  opinion :  for  such  a 
standard  Tertullian  substituted  the  new  order  of  propheta 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  such  points  of  attachment,  is  always 
making  fresh  encroachments,  and  at  last  will  even  attack 
those  passages  which  seem  to  serve  best  for  its  refutation,  he 
thought  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  by  the 
Fftraclete  was  required.  In  reference  to  this  he  says,  **  But 
cdnoe  it  behoves  the  Holy  Spirit  not  to  be  silent,  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwhelm  such  passages  of  holy  writ,  .... 
now  at  last  he  has  driven  away  all  ambiguities  and  all  para- 
bles such  as  they  are  fond  of,  by  the  open  and  plain  publics^ 
tion  of  the  whole  truth,  through  the  new  prophecy  which  has 
been  poured  forth  from  the  Paraclete.  If  thou  drawest  from 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thirst  for  no  other  instruction ;  no 
burning  desire  of  questions  will  consume  thee."^  Indeed,  the 
same  reasons  which  rendered  necessary  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  church,  and  the  construction  of  the 
sacred  scriptures  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  points  of 
connexion  for  these  heresies — the  same  reasons  existed  (accord- 
ing to  the  laws  pf  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  chiurch)  why  no  such  decisive  authority  should  be  given, 
as  Tertullian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  contradiction  to 
the  truth  expressed  by  himselfl 

As  the  Gnostics  nmde  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  Tertullian,  in  opposing  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity.  The  Gnostics  availed 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Flesh  in  holy  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  Tertullian  proves 
against  them,  from  the  connexion  of  holy  writ,  that  by  the 
term  adpi,  human  corruption  and  not  mere  corporeity  is 
often  intended.' 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Christ  appears  to  Tertullian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  tiie  first  man  was  formed.* 
Thus  he  recognises  the  connexion  between  the  original  and 
the  new  restorative  creation.  He  would  have  made  still 
further  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  tendency 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train  of  thought 

*  Cap.  Ixiii.  *  Cap.  xlvi. 

•   >  '' Qaodcunqae    enim  limos  exprimebatur,    Christus    cogitabatuc 
homo  ftiturus.*' 

VOL.  IL  II 
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From  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  Tertullian  thought  it 
might  be  proved  that  iu  all  the  passages  relating  to  it^  not  the 
Botd  but  the  body  is  spoken  of,  since  the  resurrection  preaup* 
poses  death.    Likewise  in  reference  to  Christ,  tKe  resurrection 
must  be  imderstood  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.     In 
accordance  with  his  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained, 
he  distinguished  two  things  in  Christ.     What  Christ  said 
of  his  being  troubled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertul* 
lian  only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  hinx.     He 
appealed  to  the  fisu^  that  even  the  human  soul  was  not 
ajfected  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuous  activity 
in  dreaming  might  be  taken  as  a  proof 
•   When  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  the  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  of  the  reisurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  ord^  to 
explain  everything  relating  to  it  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manner,  Tertullian  maintained  that  this  spiritual  sense  itself 
presupposed  a  sense  referring  to  an  actual  resurrection,  as  an 
image  always  supposes  something  real  at  the  basis  to  which  it 
refers.     "  Otherwise,"  he  says,  "  the  images  themselves  couM 
not  be  distinguished,  if  the  truths  also  were  not  announced, 
according  to  which  the  images  were  drawn.     If  everything  is 
an  image,  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image?     Of  what 
use  is  it  to  hold  out  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  foce  opposite  I " 
Tertullian  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  closely  connected.     It  serves  him  as  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  organ 
and  vehicle  of  this  God-related  soul.   "  Has  God  entrusted  the 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  spirit,  to  the  most 
common  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  put 
it  in  so  unworthy  a  place?"     He  appeals  to  the  dose  con- 
nexion of  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  in  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Christianity  everywhere 
appropriates  the  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  super- 
natural and  divine  ;  how  everything  which  comes  to  the 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  tiie  body.      He  observes,  as 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  that  there 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  natural 
things,  which  appropriates  them  for  its  own  divine  operations ; 
but  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  many 
occasions,  that  owing  to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution,  he 
was  not  capable  of  distinctly  keeping  apart  the  natural 
and  the  divine,  the  material  and  the  spiritual.      He  says, 
"  The  flesh  is  washed,  that  the  soul  may  be  cleansed  firom 
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qxytfl.  The  flesh  is  anointed,  that  tlie  soul  may  be  conse- 
eratedy"  (this  refers  to  the  use  of  oil  at  baptism,  as  a  symbol 
of  ihe  universal  Christian  priesthood ;)  *'  the  fl^  is^marked 
with  the  »gn  of  the  cross,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected ; 
the  flesh  is  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
sacked  ceremonies  connected  with  baptism ;)  '^  the  flesh  feeds 
on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be 
£Utened  by  God.*"^  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Supper  is  here  implied,  according  to  which,  as  the  body  is 
sanic^ed  by  a  certain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spiritual  communion  is  made  partaker  with  the  divine  XoyoQ^ 
<^  a  divine  life.  We  ought  to  compare  what  Tertullian  says 
of  baptism  in  this  and  other  passages  already  quoted,  with 
the  following  words  in  this  very  treatise  :  "  The  soul  is  not 
sanctified  by  the  washings  but  by  the  answer."'  He  here 
distinguishes  the  operation  that  relates  to  the  body,  which 
is  ln«^ht  by  bapti^  into  connexion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he  marks  as 
effiscted  tjirough  Mth,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
perceive  that  Tertullian  everywhere  supposes  a  baptism 
received  with  consciousness  and  joined  with  a  confession.  In 
another  passage,  he  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appear  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  "  Was  it  not  their 
bodies  whidi  Paul,  in  Eom.  xii.  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God  ?  But  how 
as  living,  if  they  perish  ?  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profane? 
how  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  are  condemned]" 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  forced  interpretation  Tertul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1-  Cor.  xv.  50,  which  the  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  ourrent  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversial  work  he  adopts  at  first  that 
interpretation,  and  understands  the  words  to  mean  the  carnal 
disposition,  which  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet  he  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation, that  this  body  in  its  present  form — without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Paul's  contrast  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
they  appealed  to  the  comparison  of  the  seed-corn,  from  which 

*  Cap.  viii. 

>  Cap.  zl?iii.  "  Anima  cnim  non  lavatione,  sed  responsione  sancitar." 
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they  inferred  that  not  the  same  body  that  died,  but  one  of  & 
higher  kind  would  rise  again.  Tertullian^  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  according  to  that  comparison,  from  eyeiy 
'  seed-corn  the  peculiar  fruit  correspondii^  to  its  kind  would 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  and  risen  body ;  the  same 
nature,  quality,  and  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  be 
determined, — ^in  what  to  place  the  identity,  lins  Tertul- 
lian  settled  in  too  narrow  and  contracted  a  manner,  not  cor- 
responding to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  By  this  mode 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difficulties  from 
which  he  coidd  not  well  extricate  himself  and  had  no  resource 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  possible, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  foolishness  to  the  world* 
But  it  was  better  when,  in  the  restoration  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  served 
in  the  earthly  state,  and  the  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  which 
would  be  suitable  for  a  higher  existence:  on  this  point  he 
says,  "  Thou  hast  received,  0  man,  a  mouth  for  eating  and 
drinking  ;  why  not  rather  for  speaking,  that  thou  mayest  be 
distinguished  from  other  animals  1  why  not  rather  for  pro- 
claiming God,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  superior  to  thy  fellow- 
men  fa  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  of  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  in  its  transformation 
in  the  higher  existence,  atid  the  connexion  between  this  world 
and  the  next.  "  If  I  do  not  remember  that  I  am  the  same 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  praise  God  ?  How 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks  1**' 

Lastly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  TertuUian  in  his  opposition  to  a  coarse,  carnal  conception 
of  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  He  who,  as  a  Mon- 
tanist,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Chiliasm,  was  at  the  same 
time  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it,  and  of  that 
literal  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
which  it  was  supported.  He  came  forward  as  the  antagonist 
of  a  coarse  Eudeemonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  God  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promising 

1  Cap.  Ivii.  »  Cap.  Ixi. 

'  Cap.  Ivi.  **  Si  non  meminerim,  me  esse,  qui  menii,  quomodo  gloriam 
Deo  dicam  1  quomodo  canam  illi  novum  canticum,  nesciena  me  esse 
qai  gratiam  debeam  f 
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the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  grants  to  the  irreligious  and  blasphemous  provided  only 
they  are  men,  since  he  rains  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  his  sun  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  fidth,  if  those  things  are  to  be  obtained  which  the 
enemies  of  (Jod  and  Christ  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  among  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  said,  '  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' "  ^  He  here 
deduces  the  imbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hoped 
f<wr  the  earthly,  they  would  lose  the  heavenly. 

And  in  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  Tertullian's  mind,  as  to  the  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
as  an  object  of  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  its  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longing  for  all  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  desires 
sigh  for  the  destruction  of  this  world."  This  longing  antici- 
pation of  Christ's  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  Tertullian,  but  without  our 
being  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  first  turned  by 
Montanism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology ; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  which 
Montanism  had  afterwards  been  combined. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  in  Tertullian  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  anticipations 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says :  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  dies  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
is  buried  in  darkness.  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured ; 
everything  that  exists  is  covered  with  blackness ;  all  things 
are  rendered  mean,  silent,  and  torpid;  there  is  a  general 
mourning ;  a  cessation  of  all  business.  Thus  the  lost  light 
is  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whole 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  bursting  its  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  forth  the  heir  to  itself,  until  niglit 
revives  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
are  rekindled,  which  the  morning  glow  had  extinguished. 

1  Cap.  xxyi. 
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The  absent  constellations  are  brought  ba6k,  which  the  destmc- 
tion  of  time  had  taken  away.  The  mirrors  of  the  moon  are 
re-adorned,  which  the  monthly  number  had  worn  away.  The 
winters  and  summers  revolve,  and  springs  and  autumns, 
with  their  own  powers,  habits,  and  fiiiits.  Earth  receives 
instructions  from  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  after  they  have 
been  stripped,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresh,  again  to  bring 
forth  the  herbage,  to  exhibit  the  same  seeds  that  had  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  before  they  are  taken 
away.  Wonderful  procedure  !  from  a  defrauder  to  become  a 
preserver ;  that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away ;  that  she 
may  guard,  she  destroys;  that  she  may  retain  entire,  she 
injures ;  that  she  may  increase,  she  consumes."  He  thus 
concludes  his  description :  "Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvation. 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  things  is  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  God  wrote  it  in  his 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  his  word.  He  has  predicted  it 
by  the  agencies  [of  nature]  earlier  than  by  [inspired]  voices. 
He  has  sent  nature  as  thy  first  teacher,  to  be  followed  by 
prophecy,  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  mayest  more 
easily  believe  prophecy ;  that  thou  mayest  receive  as  soon  as 
thou  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doubt 
that  that  God  will  be  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things."* 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this  class  of  TertuUian's  writings,  we 
must  introduce  here  his  treatise  against  the  Valentinians. 
In  his  work  on  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  Valentinians 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  heretics 
of  Marcion's  school,  who  strove  after  apostolic  simplicity,  and 
the  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Valentinians,  which  Tertiillian 
compared  to  the  awful  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  says  of 
them,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  those  of  Eleusis,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  about 
to  be  initiated.  He  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought  to  draw  off  the  simple-minded 
from  the  church.  "  If  you  ask  in  good  feith,  they  tell  you 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  is  a 
profound  subject.  If  you  press  them  more  closely,  they 
afi&rm  the  common  faith,  but  in  most  ambiguous  terms.     If 
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you  iatimate  tliat  you  know  their  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  know  anything.  If  you  come  to  close  quarters  with 
them,  they  scatter  about  a  foolish  simplicity  by  their  over- 
throw.-* 

When  these  heretics  thought  they  could  raise  themselves 
above  the  simple-minded  in  the  church,  Tertullian  urged 
against  them,  tiiat  true  wisdom  rests  upon  simplicity.  He 
says,  "On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple, 
as  if  simplicity  must  stand  in  contradiction  to  .wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  them  both  together.     *  Be  wise  as  serpents, 

and  harmless  as  doves.' Moreover,  the  fiice  of  the  Lord 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity — certainly  not  the 
wisdom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomon.  Also  the  apostle  tells 
us,  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  to  become  children  again, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  children  in  malice Hence 

simplicity  alone  can  more  easily  know  and  manifest  God; 
cleverness  alone  can  agitate  and  betray."  He  blames  the 
Yalentinians  for  an  intellectual  pride,  which  led  them  to 
despise  the  practical  as  belonging  only  to  the  Psychici. 
**  And  on  this  account  they  think  that  acting  is  not  necessary 
for  them  j  and  they  observe  no  law  of  discipline,  since  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  Tertidlian's  Scorpiace. 

*  The  words  "Fatuam  simplicitatem  sua  c»de  dispergunt"  are  very 
obscure,  and  their  interpretation  is  disputable.  Formerly,  the  following 
interpretation  appeared  to  me  the  best:  "When  they  must  suffer  a 
defeat^  they  impart  to  their  adversaries  a  foolish  simplicity;"  that  is, 
when  they  must  submit  and  cannot  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
objections  of  their  adversaries,  they  assume  an  air  of  importance,  as 
if  their  opponents  were  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  their 
mysteries.  A  second  interpretation  which  I  then  proposed  was  this, — 
If  they  suffer  a  defeat,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  foolish  simplicity, 
they  profess  to  be  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  the  objections  of 
their  opponents ;  they  pretend  to  be  dumh  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  must  now  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former ;  but  that  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  words.  I  take  diapergere  to 
mean,  to  scatter  a  hostile  force,  to  drive  asunder ;  and  the  fatua  sim- 
pUdtaa  is  the  contrast  to  that  simplicity  connected  with  wisdom  of 
which  Tertullian  afterwards  speaks.  The  common  simplicea  in  the 
church,  the  rudes,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished  to  give 
the  means  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  are  ihefatui  who 
were  not  equal  to  the  conflict  with  the  Gnostics.  Instead  of  these  being 
able  to  d^eat  the  Gnostics,  owing  to  their  fatuitas,  they  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics,  who  wished  to  give  them  no 
account  of  their  mysteries,  thereby  relieved  themselves  from  the  em- 
barrassment, and  put  their  enemies  into  perplexity  by  the  objections 
they  made  to  them. 
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Further,  Tertullian  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Yalentinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mystery,  and  their  disedmulationy  is  in- 
creased by  the  contradictory  opinions  that  exist  in  their 
BchooL  Certainly,  in  this  party  of  the  Gnostics  especiaUy 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion ;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  cast  of  Valentine's  fimdamental  ideais  occa- 
sioned their  being  further  modified  and  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples, and  hence,  from  the  same  general  principles,  many  different 
tendencies  arose.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  bold  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disregarding  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  attempted  to  soar  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  happened,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Yalentinians  about  their  doctrine,  a  Yalentinian,  when 
certain  reputed  Valentinian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  were  not  his 
doctrines.  To  this  Tertullian  refers  when  he  says,  "And  thus 
we  foresee,  that  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side  their 
usual  dissimulation,  will  answer  on  certain  articles  with  up- 
rightness— *  That  is  not  so,'  or,  *  I  understand  it  differently,'  or, 
'I  do  not  admit  that.'"  As  the  chronological  position  of 
this  treatise  has  already  served  for  proof  that  Tertullian 
when  he  composed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  passage  where  Tertullian 
thus  designates  two  writers,  MiUiades,  ecclesiarum  sopkistc^ 
and  Proculvs  noster.  We  certainly  meet  here  with  a  contrast; 
the  ecclesiarum  sopkista,  is  opposed  to  noster, — ^by  the  former 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 
while  noster  is  a  mark  of  Montanism.  Miltiades  was  a  rheto- 
rician of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against  the 
Montanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  sophista 
ecclesiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  secondary 
reproachftd  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostics  with 
whom  the  church  had  chiefly  to  contend,  Tertullian  had 
directed  his  efforts  principally  against  him ;  and  after  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  finished,  renewed  the  con- 
troversy afresh ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  against 
Marcion,  as  we  have  remarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  he  therefore  composed  a  new  treatise  against 
him,  in  five  books.     It  is  evident  from  his  own  statement 
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^at  lliis  was  in  the  fifteentli  year  of  Septimius  Severus,  that 
ifl^  in  A.D.  208.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
"were  both  distinguished  by  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
/'lohaiBcter,  stood  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  their  general 
'^  (sharacter,  and  especially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
r*  ^bey  bore  a  close  affinity  to  one  another.  BoUi  had  foimd 
their  complete  satisfaction  in  Christianity;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  blessing 
that  the  Gospel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with 
which  all  else  appeared  as  nothing; — ^both  were  resolved  to 
stake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  alL  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  new  world  had 
been  developed  by  Christianity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  had  been 
faron^t  forth  by  Christianity ;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
niim  of  an  age  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  fiirther  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  con- 
templation of  it  would  indicate  that  something  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  in  history,  and  had  been  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  These  men,  by  the  affinity  of 
their  characters,  might  have  been  closely  united ;  but  history 
often  teaches  us,  that  by  accidental  misunderstandings,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course  of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
process  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  in  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  cooperate,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  even  violently  counteiucted  one  another. 
Thus  Marcion  and  Tertullian,  if  contemporaries,  might  have 
been  violent  antagonists,  and  Tertullian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marcion,  was  yet  in  his  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  opposed  to  Tertullian  had  he  been  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  these  men  would  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  they  could  have  gained  their  know- 
led^  of  their  respective  characters  otherwise  than  through 
b^en  rays  in  the  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  age. 

Marcion  and  Tertidlian  were  allied  by  their  rugged  one- 
sidedness, — an  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its  object  with  all 
their  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  everything  else, — a  ten- 
dency which  rendered  them  more  alive  to  contrasts  than  to 
similarities.  A  ftill  deep  current  of  sentiment  predominated 
in  both.  Everything  proceeded  with  them  from  cordial 
living  feeling.     Marcion  in  this  tendency  differed  from  all  the 
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other  Gnostics,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element  took  the 
lead,  and  on  this  side  of  his  character  he  is  not  so  much  akin 
to  the  Gnostics  as  to  those  who  were  diametrically  opposite. 
But  the  rugged  one-sided  tendency  of  his  feelings  led  him  to 
a  mode  of  conception  which  found  an  accidental  point  of  con- 
nexion in  certain  existing  speculations,  and  thus  tended  to  give 
a  unity  to  his  intellectiial  views  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  very  much  TertuUian 
must  have  misunderstood  Marcion,  when  he  looked  on  the  spe- 
culative element  as  his  chief  characteristic,  and  thought  that 
he  must  explain  his  system,  like  those  of  the  other  Gnostics, 
as  formed  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian  was  distinguished  from  Marcion  in  this 
respect,  that  there  was  added  to  the  ascendency  of  feeling  a 
dialectic  element  developed  by  his  early  education,  but  which 
followed  submissively  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  in  an  irre- 
gular imscholastic  manner.  Tertullian,  too,  was  faut  more 
speculative  than  Marcion,  only  his  speculations  were  always 
governed  by  his  feelings,  and  were  destitute  of  a  scientific 
form. 

To  both  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  all  in  all,  but 
in  Marcion  there  was  a  striving  to  go  back  to  the  original 
fountain,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  intervention  of  all  authority 
or  tradition  whatever.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Protestant  spirit,  although  not  rightly  understanding 
itself,  and  sometimes  wandering  into  the  opposite  direction. 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  ^himself  in  depend- 
ance  on  the  church  tradition  of  his  times  (the  North  African 
church  especially),  and  though  he  had  zealously  studied  the 
holy  scriptures,  yet  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  had  from 
the  first  been  determined  by  that  ecclesiastical  medium 
through  which  it  had  been  presented  to  his  religious  spirit. 
As  this  medium  had  already  been  infused  by  a  mixture  of 
the  Old  Testament  stand-point  with  that  of  the  New,  so  Ter- 
tuUian's  views  were  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Marcion,  on 
the  other  hand,  commenced  his  course  with  opposing  that 
mixture  in  its  incipient  stage.  It  was  his  endeavour  to  re- 
cognise and  restore  Christianity  in  its  original  purity,  freed 
from  all  Jewish  elements.  But  he  erred  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, since  he  was  misled  into  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
contrariety  between  the  two  stand-points ;  and  as  ChrisJ&nity 
necessarily  presupposes  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
ftud  those  revelations  tiaat  leaA  itoxa.  ^Jcia  QV^1'es^?L:>sss!^\ft 
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the  New  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  their  organic  con- 
nexion, it  follows  that  by  this  separation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New,  he  was  prevented  from  rightly  understanding 
the  latter.     This  erroneously  imagined  contrariety  so  far  mis- 
led him  that  he  failed  to  understand  many  important  points 
of  Christianity  itself.     In  this  respect  Tertullian  came  much 
nearer  than  Marcion  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  erred  in  mingHng  the  two  stand- 
points.    Tertullian  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelations  in  their 
organic  connexion,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the 
organic  connexion  of  all  its  original  representatives,  in  the 
various  and  mutually  supplementing  representations  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.     Marcion,  on  the  contrary, 
attached  himself  with  stubborn  one-sidedness,  to  a  single  doc- 
trinal type,  that  of  the  apostle  Paul;   and  as  each  single 
doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  viewed  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
the  representation  of  the  whole,  Marcion,  by  severing  this 
connexion,  and  setting  up  the  Pauline  type  against  all  the 
rest,  OS  if  they  were  spurious,  and  this  the  only  one  in  which 
Christianity  could  be  recognised,  was  led  into  a  misunder- 
standing of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  it.     In  both  these  individuals  we  perceive  a 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  ethical  spirit,  and  neither  of  them 
rightly  apprehended  how  Christianity  was  fitted  to  be  an 
elevating  transforming  principle  for  everything  belonging  to 
human  nature.     But  the  principle  that  was  at  the  root  of 
this  tendency  did  not  entirely  pervade  Tertullian  :  it  was 
opposed  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  he  had 
imbibed  more  fiilly  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.     There  were  in  his  character,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
contradictory  elements.     In  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  against  nature  was  developed  by  logically  carrying 
out  his  theoretical  principle,  in  consequence  of  his  mutilated 
conception  of  Christianity, — ^the  contrariety  between  creation 
and  redemption, — since  according  to  his  notions  the  God  who 
had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  and  the 
God  of  Nature.     In  both  individuals  we  perceive  a  one-sided 
unbending  supernatural  element.      But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence,— in  Marcion  this  element  had  no  counterpoise;  the 
practical  tendency  was  carried  out  to  its  theoretical  conaa- 
quences  by  means  of  the  contrariety  ^ust  noticed.  \iei\.^^^TL  ^o^ 
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in  Christ  and  the  God  of  Nature  and  History:  hence  Chm^ 
tianitj  became  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  and  without  any  point  of  connexion  in  either 
nature  or  history.  In  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  the  super- 
natural element  was  softened  by  his  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  soe^ 
cession  of  revelations,  a  preparation  and  point  of  connexion 
for  Christianity,  but  also  applied  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment in  other  instances.  He  was  disposed,  indeed,  with 
Marcion,  to  see' nothing  in  the  heathen  world  but  the  kingdom 
of  Satan,  and  to  regard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Christianity;  yet  Satan,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
imiverse,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcion;  he 
was  only  a  spirit  fallen  from  Gk)d ;  who,  against  his  will,  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act 
within  the  limits  of  that  dependence :  he  could  not  annihilate 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
them ;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  of 
God,  and  obscure  the  original:  in  such  views  Christianity 
found  a  point  of  connexion.  Though  Tertullian  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  philosophy  only  as  a  Msifier  of  truth,  yet  he 
recognised  an  original  undeniable  truth  in  the  imiversal  con* 
sciousness  of  mankind,-  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
regarded  reason  only  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  dis- 
severed from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertullian 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  introductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion's  conceptions,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connecting 
the  earlier  development  of  the  human  mind  with  Christianity; 
Christ  suddenly  appeared;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  human  souls.  Here  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advantage. 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God — ^the  divine  hfe 
in  humanity, — ^had  once  entered  the  souls  of  individuals,  it 
was  self-sufficient ;  it  had  everything  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  progression;  in  communion 
with  Christ  all  is  given;  every  one  has  enough  for  himself 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  as  the  intervening  me- 
dium for  the  reference  to  Christ>  and  the  development  of  his 
Cbnstiaxi  consdousxiesa  TRd;&  ohq^  x^tA^x^^  d&^f^wdent  on  suoh 
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an  eocternal  authority,  there  followed  in  the  train  a  depend- 
enoe  on  another  external  authority,  that  of  the  pretended  new 
{ffophetio  order.  Tertullian,  it  is  true,  differed  from  Marcion 
in  lecpgDiaing  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
^tuttiity,  and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de- 
Telopments  of  reason  and  Christianity;  but  yet  he  did  not 
ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  developing  Christianity  in 
an  independent  manner,  and  deducing  everything  from  it 
which  was  reqidsite  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
diurch.  Here  the  reconciliation  and  harmonious  imion  be- 
tween, reason  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  was  effected  by 
redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
new  revelations  to  be  added  from  without,  in  order  to  carry 
forward  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  view 
ci  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagonism  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion  appears, 
when  Tertullian,  impugning  Marcion*s  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Demiurgus  and  the  God  of  Christ,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  imknown  God,  who  suddenly 
levealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
one  God  and  of  an  xmiversal  consciousness  of  God,  and  says, 
''fience  I  should  maintain  most  firmly,  that  Ho  is  no  God, 
who  is  to-day  uncertain,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  un- 
known ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  Grod,  from  this  very  fact  we  infer,  that  he  was  never 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  uncertain.  For,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were  ;  since  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  when,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  first  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  univei-se,  yet 
the  birth-day  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  not  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  God  of  Moses ;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overshadowed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  still  spoke  of  him  by  a  peculiar  name  as  God,  and  as  the 
God  of  gods,  and  said,  *  If  God  grant,'  and,  '  As  God  pleases,' 
and,  *  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  knew 
him,  of  whom  they  testify  that  he  can  do  all  things ;  and  they 
owe  this  to  no  books  of  Moses.  The  human  soul  is  older  than 
prophecy.     The  consciousness  of  God  is  the  dowry  of  the  soul 
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from  the  beginning;  it  is  one  and  the  fiame  among  thd 
Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  and  in  Pontu&     For  souls  call 

the  God  of  the  Jews  their  God. God  will  never  be 

concealed ;  God  will  never  be  wanting ;  he  will  always  be 
imderstood ;  he  will  always  be  heard ;  he  will  also  be  seen 
in  whatever  manner  he  wishes.  All  that  we  are,  and  all  in 
which  we  are,  form  a  witness  of  Grod.  Thus  he  is  proved  to 
be  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  unknown  to  nona"* 
Thus,  according  to  Tertullian,  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God, 
that  it  requires  no  proof.  He  is  necessarily  presupposed. 
He  marks  the  relation  in  which  the  universal  consciousnesses 
God  stands  to  Revelation  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nature ;  then  he  must 
be  known  more  fully  by  instruction  :  according  to  nature,  by 
his  works ;  according  to  instruction,  by  announcement*"  ik 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
their  ignorance  of  God,  if  God  were  unknown  by  nature,  and 
never  revealed  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  could  not  be  known 
by  all.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Creator,  to  know  him  by  nature^ 
since  he  can  be  known  by  his  works,  and  men  ought  to  be  in- 
cited thereby  to  seek  a  ftdler  acquaintance  with  him.*  Even 
idolatry,  according  to  Tertullian,  testifies  that  God  reveals 
himself  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  without  marks  of  the 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  believed  that  the  deification  of 
nature  could  not  arise.  Turning  from  the  consteilations 
which  gave  rise  to  Sabseism,  to  lesser  things,  he  says,  "  I  wifl 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  flower  out  of  the  hedges^ 
— I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows  ;  a  little  shell  from  any 
sea, — I  do  not  say  from  the  Eed  Sea ;  a  little  feather  from  a 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  from  the  peacock; — will  either  of 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artificer  as  the  Creator  f 
He  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  bees  and  smaller 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divine  in  their  structure 
and  habits ;  so  that  the  Divine  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  God  manifested  his 
power  in  human  weakness.*  When  this  world  appeared  to  the 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  God,  and  hence  they 
believed  that  they  discerned  in  it  another  God  than  the  per- 
fect one  revealed  through  Christ,  Tertullian  describes  them 
as  persons  who  wished  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Supreme 

»  Lib.  L  cap.  10.  *  Lib.  i.  cap.  18.  *  Lib.  v.  cap.  16.( 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  14.   **  S\c  maLgmtudiiiem  in  mediocritate  probari  doce'^ 
^uemadmodum  virtutem  \B&tm\\AXA  «ft^\nA\mi  v^^%\.Oraxct? 
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Being ;  smce  they  said, "  God  ought  not  to  make  it  thus,"  and, 
"  He  otight  rather  to  make  it  thus," — just  as  if  any  one  knew 
what  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  But  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  by  their  wisdom  do  not  know 
God  in  his  wisdom,  ^cy  themselves  wiser  than  God ;  sincd^ 
as  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  to  Grod,  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  foolishness  to  the  world.  But  we  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  peculiarly  great  when 
he  appears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
when  to  men  he  does  not  appear  to  be  good ;  and  then  he  is 
most  of  all  one,  when  to  men  he  appears  two  or  more."  The 
creation  appeared  to  Tertullian  as  a  revelation  of  God,  which 
presupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  reveals  himself.  "  First  of 
all,"  he  says,  "  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity ;  that  is> 

there  should  be  nothing  by  whom  God  can  be  known 

For  what  is  so  good  as  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  God  T 
Tertullian  notices  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  alliance  to  nature,  the  appropriation  of 
the  natural  for  the  Divine ;  and  he  discerns  in  this  a  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
identity  of  that  God  from  whom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ.  "  But,"  he  says  of  this 
God,  "  he  has  not  up  to-the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  wnich  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  body,*  nor  the  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
with  which  he  ^urishes  his  chUdren  ■?  even  for  his  own  sa- 
craments  requiring  alms  of  the  Creator."  "  The  God  of  Mar- 
cion,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  rushes  into  a  world  that  is  not  his 
own,  snatching  man  from  God,  the  son  from  the  father,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  from  his  master  ;  that 
he  may  make  him  impious  to  God,  undutifril  to  his  &ther, 
ungrateful  to  his  instructor,  unfaithful  to  his  master."  He 
then  says  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  strange  water,  to  a 
strange  God ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostrated  himself  on  a  strange  earth 

*  The  words  "  quo  ipsum  corpus  repreesentet/'  are  important  in  refe- 
rence to  TertulUan's  views  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

2  An  allusion  to  the  symbolical  practice,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  which  Tertullian  expresses  by  the  phrase  quos 
infantatf  which  is  used  respecting  the  iirst«food  given  to  inf«sit&,  ^xASs^ 
therefore  a  symbol  of  the  childhood  of  the  new  IVfo^ 
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to  a  strange  God, — gave  thanks  for  strange  bread  to  a  strange 
God,  and  communicated  under  the  name  of  charity  and  love^ 
strange  blessings  from  a  strange  God. 

Tertullian  earnestly  controverted  Marcion*s  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Marcion's  dualism  respecting  God  ms 
connected  with  a  dualism  respecting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishment  appeaiied  to  him 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  gooihiesSy  and  eia^ 
cially  the  idea  of  punishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassion.  Here  too  we 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-sidedness  of  his  nature.  The  idea 
of  the  love  of  God  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  Gospel  had  80 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  that  the  idea  of  ptmitive  justioe^ 
as  exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
— ^the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  God,  appeared  to  him  to  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filled  his 
soul,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  punishment 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  acquired 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  crude  anthropopa- 
thism  which  was  &voured  by  some  Christians,  at  least  in  their 
language,  who  insisted  on  the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  Tertullian,  therefore,  in  hifl 
polemics  against  Marcion,  was  required  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  God's  punitive  justice  was  well  founded  and  in  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  love ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  fi» 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adver- 
sary. For  though  it  is  commendable  by  itself,  yet  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  itself,  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  may 
compel  even  those  who  are  imwilling  to  desire  and  to  guard 
goodness."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  appeared  to  Ter- 
tullian to  be  necessarily  connected, — ^punishment  as  a  protec- 
tion for  law, — and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com- 
mands which  he  will  not  maintain?  that  he  should  forbid 
sins  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge  ?  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  punish- 
ment? For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  commission  of  that 
which  when  committed  he  does  not  take  cognisance  of  ?  For 
ihat  is  tacitly  permitted  which  is  prohibited  without  punish- 
ment ;  and  certainly  ^le  igito\5^\\a  \vQKJKi3x%\si\5(^  ^^^'(m^^  except- 
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ing  wbat  he  dislikes  to  be  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  most 
Btapid  who  would  not  be  offended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
not  love  to  be  done ;  for  offence  is  the  companion  of  frustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  offended,  he  must  feel  anger;  if  he  feel 
anger,  he  must  be  avenged :  for  vengeance  is  the  frxiit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  ofifence ;  and  an  offence,  as  I 
said,  is  the  companion  of  a  frustrated  will.''  The  expression  is 
indeed  harsh.  Tertullian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
ezpireaBion  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  religious  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
epiritaal  conception :  his  language  easily  falls  into  a  material 
ciement  But  we  need  only  compare  what  he  sa3rs  in  other 
plaoes  respecting  the  ratio  in  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
nuaappiehension  that  might  arise  frx)m  this  source.  He  says 
against  Marcion,  *'  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
ure  natural,  so  they  are  rational  with  Grod.**  When  the  Mar- 
oioniteB  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  without  attributing  human  passions  to  God,  Tertullian 
rgoined,  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  God 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  xegaided  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  He  desires 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  £Eict  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  Gkxl.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  God  down  to  man, 
we  diould  raise  man  to  God,  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
and  transform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  these 
sentiments  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — ''  How  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  there  is 
something  human  in  Grod,  and  why  not  regard  all  as  divine  % 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  confessest  not 
to  be  human ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  he  is  different  from  every  species  of  human 
condition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
breath  of  Gkxl  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
that  thou  wouldst  rather  place  the  human  in  God,  than  the 
divine  in  man ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  the  human  mind  has  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  which  God  has ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  God  has;  for  according  to  the  essential  nature 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  effects  differ.  For  why  do  we 
esteem  the  contrary  feelings,  I  mean  those  of  gentleness, 

VOL.  n.  E  E 
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patience,  pity,  and  the  mother  of  them  all — goodness,  to  be 
divine  ?  And  yet  we  do  not  possess  these  in  perfection,  for 
Grod  alone  is  perfect"  We  here  observe  in  Tertnllian  the  ad- 
vocate of  that  which  is  the  truth  in  anthropopathism,  which 
rises  from  the  true  image  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  above  ail  those  limitations 
and  defects  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even  to  the  original  in 
God  himself.  When  spiritual  language  fails  in  naming  the 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error  of  falsely  human- 
izing the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relation  of  ihe  image 
to  the  original.  Tertiillian  charges  Marcion  with  a  want  of 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  ascribes  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  high  God ;  yet  this  pre- 
supposes guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  separates  him  from 
this  God.  He  says,  "To  whom  did  Christ  reconcile  all  things 
making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  unless  that  Being 
whom  all  had  offended,  against  whom  they  had  rebelled  by 
transgression,  and  to  whom  they  belonged  ?  They  might  have 
been  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  they 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  they  belonged."  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  "We  cannot 
believe  that  trespasses  are  forgiven  by  him,  against  whom  they 
had  not  been  committed."  Moreover,  Tertullian  opposed 
Marcion  with  the  idea  of  justice  under  a  form  according  to 
which  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  punishment,  not  as  a  cor- 
relative idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
creation ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every  creature  its  own, 
so  that  all  were  kept  within  due  boimds,  the  regulative  justice 
in  nature,  the  jvMitia  architectonica,  as  it  has  been  termed. 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  justice  have  been 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  of  God,  and  says, 
"  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  justice  has  regulated 

it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  separation  has  been 

pronounced  between  light  and  darkness;  between  day  and 
night ;  between  heaven  and  earth ;  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  waters ;  between  the  gathering  of  the  seas  and  the 
mass  of  the  dry  land;  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,  diurnal  and  nocturnal ;  between  male  and  female ;  and 
between  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  death  and  of  life; 
between  the  world  and  paradise ;  between  water  and  land 
animals.  As  goodness  has  conceived  all  things,  so  justice  has 
distinguished  all  from  one  another  ;  all  is  arranged  and  dis- 
posed according  to  ita  ^c\aX.%'a.  .  • .  •  .T^q>m  <»5ss^  \^^\^  there- 
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fore,  sappose  that  God  was  to  be  distinguished  as  judge  only 
emoe  e^nl  began,  and  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  eviL  For  in  this  manner  we  have  shown 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodness  the  originator 
of  all  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelling in  God,  belonging  to  his  essence  and  not  accidental, 
since  she  was  found  in  the  Lord  as  the  mistress  of  all  his 
works.  But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwards,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  thenceforward  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
justice  also  had  another  ofl&ce  to  perform."  In  the  anthro- 
popathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Marcion  made 
use  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  Tertullian  saw  the  wise  con- 
descension of  God  educating  man  for  his  salvation.  He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  culminating  point  of  the 
divine  condescension,  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  he  recognised  the  same 
actual  subject,  the  divine  Aoyoc  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
as  man ;  and  hence  he  accused  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in 
r^arding  the  theophanies  under  the  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  God,  and  yet  in  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
instance  in  the  person  of  Christ  crucified.  But  indeed  the  real 
humanity  would  be  denied  by  Marcion  through  his  Docetism. 
Tertullian  says  against  him,  "What  you  reprehend  as  im- 
worthy  of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  who 
was  seen  and  heard,  and  sojourned  on  earth,  the  mediator  and 
servant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowliness  a  man ; 
so  that  he  conferred  as  much  on  man  as  he  took  fi"om  God ; 
all,  in  short,  which  according  to  you  dishonours  my  God,  is  a 
sacrament  of  human  salvation.  God  livied  with  man,  that 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely ;  God  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  equal,  that  man  might  act  with  God  as  with  his  equal. 
Grod  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.  Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  know  not  whether  thou 
really  believest  that  God  was  crucified."  Tertullian  maintained 
against  Marcion,  **  God  could  not  enter  into  intercourse  with 
men  without  appropriating  fiuman  feelings  and  aflfections,  by 
which  he  might  attemper  "fhe  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
would  be  insufferable  to  human  littleness;  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  necessary  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  salvation 
of  man."  As,  according  to  TertuUian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  pointed  to  Christ,  as  he 
only  recognised  in  the  \6yoQ  the  revealing  and  revealed  God, 
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80  the  name  of  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designation  of 
the  hidden  Gk)d  exalted  above  all  creatures^  the  majesfy 
unapproachable  by  a  created  spirit :  hence  he  says  to  the 
Marcionites,  "  Whatever  you  require  worthy  of  God,  you  will 
have  in  the  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  rest,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  God  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remarsed 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  his 
movements  were  sudden  {omnia  svhito  apud  Marcionem)^ 
there  was  an  impatience  of  spirit  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
gradual  or  interventional;  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded gradual  progression,  successive  development  throu^ 
various  intervening  steps,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  procedure. 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predominant 
revelation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  precede 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love ;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  revelation  of  the  severitas  Dei  *  must  precede  the  reve- 
lation of  the  goodness  of  God.  The  difference  in  the  temporal 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at ;  or  that  (Jod  should  appear  milder  after  taming  the  rude- 
ness of  mankind,  after  having  before  appeared  stricter,  as  was 
requisite,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  TertuUian's  phrase- 
ology is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  but 
his  general  drift  is  plain — that  the  revelation  of  God  must  be 
modified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  after 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  the 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  could 
be  overcome.* 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  led 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden,  f*  I  cannot  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  because  nothing 
comes  from  him  which  has  not  been  previously  arranged. 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  may  be  proved  to 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

*  TertuUian's  words  are, "  post  duritiam  populi,  daritia  legis  edomita ;" 
the  meaning  is, — It  required  first  the  duritia  legis  in  order  to  check  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  after  this  had  been  brought  about, 
the  hardness  of  the  law  might  be  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildness. 
Thus  an  excellent  and  genuine  Tertullian  sense  is  given  to  the  words. 
The  emendation  edomitam,  according  to  which  the  passage  would  mean, 
"  after  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  people  had  been  subdued  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  law,"*  appears  to  me  now  not  very  necessary ;  and  the  present 
J'eadin^  correspondB  more  lo  ^ei\Ax\^AXi!%^Qaia]^sx  phraseology. 
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be  arranged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  be  divine  by  the  arrange- 
ment 9"  What  Tertullian  means  to  say,  is  this : — God  acts 
everywhere  according  to  the  connexion  of  a  divine  order, 
aooording  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  counsels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  account  requisite  that  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
trarieties might  be  foimd.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
which  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
marks  of  the  divine  j  thus  he  says  of  God, — "  During  so  long 
a  period  he  hid  his  light  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is  not  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  us  to  curse  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denounces  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  as  his  own 
Christ  1 "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  parallel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.  "  His  own  world  acknowledges  his  antitheses,  by  the 
contrarieties  of  the  elements,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  with  the 
highest  wisdom.  On  this  account,  0  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
don,  thou  oughtest  to  have  shown  one  God  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  you  would  more  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goodness,  and  another  God  of  se- 
verity. But  the  antithesis  in  Revelation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
prophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Redeemer;  his  own 
ministry  furnished  sufl&cient  evidence.  Tertullian  disputed 
this  assertion,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thus  addresses  Marcion : 
"  Thou  sayest,  that  there  was  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary, 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  facts  them- 
selves, by  the  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenger  and  Christ  of  God.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  it  up ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
do  signs  and  wonders,  even  so  as  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
showed  the  rashness  of  &ith  in  signs  and  wonders,  as  things 
most  easily  performed  by  false  Chnsts."  This  is  by  no  means 
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a  satisfactory  reply  to  Marcion,  for  be  was  certainlj  very  &r 
from  attributing  so  mucb  importance  to  miracles^  if  taken  in 
an  isolated  form.  He  regarded  tbe  manifestation  of  Gbrist  as 
a  wbole,  tbougb  bis  Docetism  prevented  bim  from  imder- 
standing  it  fiilly.  Doubtless  be  contemplated  tbe  self-revela- 
tion of  Cbrist  in  tbe  totality  of  bis  wbole  agency,  wbich 
included  tbe  miracles.  He  spoke  of  tbe  divine  impress  tbat 
ougbt  to  suffice  for  conviction,  as  tbe  immediate  impression 
of  Cbrist  in  tbe  image  of  bis  life  bad  beamed  fortii  upon 
bimself,  and  so  deeply  affected  bim ;  and  tbus  certainly  be 
could  not  be  toucbed  by  Tertullian*s  argument,  wbicb  was 
directed  against  quite  anotber  stand-point  of  an  external 
atomistic  supematuralism. 

Tbe  controversy  witb  Marcion  related  especially  to  anthro- 
pology and  Cliristology.  TertuUian  bad  to  prove  against 
Marcion  tbe  original  alliance  to  God  in  buman  nature,  tbe 
image  of  God  wbicb  formed  its  basis.  Wben  Marcion  main- 
tained tbat  tbe  Demiurgus  could  not  impart  power  to  tbe 
first  man  by  wbicb  be  could  overcome  tbe  migbt  of  tbe  Hyle 
and  of  evil,  Tertullian  wisbed  to  prove  to  bim  tbat  tbe  desti- 
nies of  man  were  determined  by  bis  own  free-will,  tbat  he 
was  placed  on  a  turning-point,  from  which,  according  to  the 
direction  of  bis  free-wiU^  bis  exaltation  or  degradation  must 
follow.  "  God  alone,"  said  Tertullian,  "  is  good  by  nature ; 
...  in  order  tbat  the  goodness  for  wbicb  man  was  created, 
and  for  wbicb  a  capacity  was  given  bim,  may  become  bis  own, 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through  tbe  medium  of 
tbe  free-will.  Tbus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  tbe  property 
of  man  through  free-will,  is,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  bun."  * 
Tertullian,  in  defending  tbe  importance  of  tbe  law  against  Mar- 
cion, says,  "But  tbe  law,  of  which  thou  complainest,  has 
made  known  tbe  goodness  of  God,  since  it  has  aimed  to  con- 
form man  to  it,  to  surrender  himself  to  communion  witb 
God,  in  order  tbat  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  bis  service.  Man  alone  can 
boast  tbat  be  has  received  a  law  from  God.  Eeason  and 
freedom  are  intended  to  distinguish  man  from  all  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
creation."  Law  and  freedom  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  subject  to  Him 
who  has  subjected  all  other  things  to  bim."  *    As  soon  as  Grod 

^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  "  Ut  ergo  bonum  jam  Buum  baberet  bomo,  emanci- 
patam  sibi  a  Deo,  et  ^exet  ^lo^iletaa  ^am  boni  in  bomine,  et  quodam- 
jDodo  natura."  \iCck.  \v.  ^ssk^.  v« 
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had  granted  free-will  to  man,  he  was  ohliged  to  leave  him  to 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  it.     Hence  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
self refrained  from  the  use  of  the  free-will  which  he  had 
granted  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  back  his 
Prescience  and  his  Omnipotence,  by  which  he  could  have  in- 
terfered, that  man,  who  had  begun  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
might  not  Mi  into  danger/'  ^     Therefore  he  here  supposes 
a  self-limitation  of  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
may  be  entirely  left  to  the  use  of  his  free-will.     In  order  to 
explain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  image  of 
God,  without  injury  to  the  divine  essence,  Tertullian,  in 
opposition  to  Hermogenes,  urges,  that  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
but  a  breath  of  (xod,  was  communicated  to  man — afflaivs  non 
spirUus,  something  allied  to  God,  but  not  the  essence  of  God 
itself     TertuUian  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that  he  places  him,  according  to  his  nature,  above  the 
angels.     By  his  free-will  he  could  have  raised  himself  above 
the  angels,  so  that  the  angels  might  serve  him ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodness,  he  will  judge  the  angels.     He 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  that  angels  were  spirits  formed 
out  of  matter,  as,  Tertullian  believed,  may  be  inferred  from 
Psalm  civ.  4.     He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
in  not  subordinating  his  will  to  the  divine  will.    "  God,"  says 
TertuUian,  "  gave  space  for  the  conflict,  that  man  might  crush 
the  enemy  by  the  same  freedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
succumbed  to  him."    The  words,  "Adam  has  become  like 
one  of  us,"  Tertullian  refers  to  what  man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  with  God  obtained  through  Christ, 
the  ftiture  participation  of  the  divine  nature.      Tertullian 
also  places  the  mark  of  the  originally  and  undeniably  divine 
in  man,  as  resulting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soiil  is  immortal,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  future,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  and  science ;  yet  in  all  these  particulars  the  soul 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  essence  of  God.     According  to  that  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  tri- 
bute-money,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  says, 
speaking  against  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  but 
the  Demiurgus  was  the  creator  of  man,  "  Let  Marcion's  god 
seek  a  coin  for  himself,  Christ  commands  the  denarius  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  his  own  Csesar,  not  to  another's,"  that  is, 

*  Lib,  ii.  cap.  7. 
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as  he  thinks,  the  impress  of  God,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
must  he  given  to  that  God  whom  it  represents."  * 

Tertnllian  finds  in  Marcion*s  Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  vera- 
city of  Christ*  When  Marcion  reproaches  the  Deminrgus 
with  falsehood,  Tertnllian  rejoins,'  "  If  thou  sayest  that  the 
Creator  ever  lied,  there  is  far  greater  falsehood  in  thy  Christ, 
whose  hody  was  not  a  real  one.'*  He  avails  himself  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  against  Marcion's  Docetism. 
"  Christ  could  not  have  called  the  hread  his  body^  t.  €.  sm 
image  of  his  body,*  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body."  This  is 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  Sup- 
per, as  already  explained;  as  when  in  his  book  DeAnima^  he 
makes  use  of  the  expression,  Vint  sapor,  in  sanguinis  sui 
memoriam  consecratus ;  but  with  which  we  must  compare 
other  passages  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominent 
in  the  language,  as  opimitate  dominid  corporis  vescL* 

He  says,  moreover,  that  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  belief  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  "  Then  Christ 
would  not  be  God,  for  why  might  he  not  wear  the  naere  sem- 
blance of  God?  Shall  I  beSeve  him  in  reference  to  his 
interior  being,  who  has  deceived  me  in  reference  to  his  out- 
ward 1  How  can  he  be  esteemed  truthful  in  secret  who  is 
openly  found  fallacious  !'* ' 

Marcion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Messenger  of  the 
Demiurgus,  who  was  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  different 
from  Christ.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John ;  as  indeed  his  own  Gospel  begins  after  that  event, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.' 
In  his  Gospel  he  found  only  the  mission  of  John's  disciples 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  this 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  true 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertnllian,  in  connexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occurrence  in  the  manner  we 

1  Lib.  iv.  cap.  38.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  IL  '  Lib.  il.  cap.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  *  De  Anima,  cap.  17. 

•  De  Pudicitia,  cap.  ix.  '  Lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

8  The  main  object  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to  take  fuller 
notice  of  the  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  Gk)spel.  Yet 
I  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  1  neither  consider  as  proved  the  opinion 
that  that  document  originated  in  a  designed  mutilation  of  Luke*8  Gospel, 
nor  can  acknowledge  it  as  the  original  foundation  of  the  third  canonical 
QoBpel 
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hsve  already  noticed ;  that  John  at  an  earlier  period,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointed  to  Christ ; 
but  when  Christ  appeared  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  call  of  John  was  at  an  end,  and  all  preceding  frag- 
mentery  operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ  It  was 
necessary,"  he  says,  "that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  according  to  the  form  of  the  prophetic  measure  had 
operated  in  Jo^  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  should  now 
depart  from  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  was  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude.**  He  maintained  against  Marcion, 
that  John  took  offence  at  Christ^s  ministry,  not  as  a  prophet, 
as  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  annoimced  another  Messiah,  but 
as  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  was  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent^  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  was  only 
something  communicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
passiye  relation.  Marcion  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
characteristics  of  Christ,  his  love  of  children,  (Luke  ix.  46,) 
and  contrasts  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  was  altogether  an  unfounded  antithesis ; 
for  in  the  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  in  their  first 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  infantes, 
are  spoken  of ;  but  in  the  o&er  passage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  This  also  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  passages  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
Tertullian's  views  of  Original  Sin  and  Infant  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gradually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  r^arded  all  the  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
izing  falsifications  of  Christianity.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  This  led  to  some  remark- 
able developments.  Marcion  appealed  to  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occuarrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
Tertullian  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent.  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  affair,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  was  on  Paul's  side. 
He  proceeds  from  this  point  of  view,  that  Paul  was  then  in 
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the  first  glow  of  his  conversion,  "which  seems  to  imply  that  this 
conference  preceded  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  Tertullian  says,  "  I^  therefore,  Paul,  who  was  then,  as  a 
new  convert,  full  of  glowing  zeal  ^  against  Judaisin,  believed 
that  there  was  something  blamable  in  (Peter^s)  conduct, 
namely,  that  he  placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews  f 
— he,  who  afterwards  was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  all  men 
that  he  might  win  all ;  to  the  Jews,  as  a  Jew ;  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  Wilt  thou  make  the 
reproach  of  conduct  which  afterwards  was  agreeable  to  the 
reprover  himself,  a  reason  for  suspecting  departure  from  God 
in  reference  to  doctrine  ?"  Such  a  view  as  the  following  seems 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  passage  : — Paul,  in  the  first 
glow  of  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  was  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  it ;  on  this 
account,  from  this  first  stand-point  of  his  violent  opposition 
to  Judaism,  he  blamed  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. But  afterwards,  when  by  progressive  development  his 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  prin- 
ciple, and  acted  upon  it.  This  view  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  connected  with  the  attempt  to  justify 
Peter  entirely.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  out  in 
Paul.  His  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  his  method  of  being  aU  things  to  all  men  without  com- 
promising the  truth,  was  altogether  different  from  that  weak- 
ness which  made  Peter  practically  unfeithful  to  principles  he 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deserving  of  notice 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  peculiar 
characters,  and  to  the  psychological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  Paul 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mingle 
with  those  influences,  and  only  by  degrees  become  transformed 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he  was 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.  "  Ferventer  adhac  ut  neophytus." 

*  Tertullian's  words  are,  "passivum  convictum.'*  This  may  mean 
living  together  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  making  any  distinction. 
Bat  this  was  the  very  thing  which  Paal  longed  for,  and  which  he  noted 
as  wanting  in  Peter,  as  Tertullian  himself  perceived.  Thus  the  words 
cannot  be  taken  in  Tertullian's  sense.  Or  we  must  suppose  repre' 
hendere  to  mean,  to  miss  with  disapproval,  which  is  too  harsh  even  for 
Tertullian.     Hence  uothmg  TQmai\n&  but  to  understand  passivua  eon- 

pictus  ag  I  have  explained  it  Va  \X!l^  \fe^\.. 
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at  fiiBt  more  ardent  and  violent  in  his  opposition  against 

Jndaiamy  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  fiery  zeal 

H^ffMTTift  more  temperate.     It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 

tnllian's  has  important  consequences  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 

of  Inspiration.     It  is  doubtful  whether  Montanism  had  any 

influence  on  this  freer  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 

made  difierent  stages  in  Inspiration  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 

Sfcage,  tiiat  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  pure  passivity  of 

tbe  human  spirit,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 

and  self-activity  of  the  human  factor  must  have  been  more 

prominent.    But  in  truth,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 

that  time  been  elaborated  in  a  logical  form ;  and  hence  it 

miglit  happen,  as  is  shown  in  Irenseus,  that  on  the  one  hand, 

persons  might  adopt  the  mechanical  supematuralist  concep- 

ticNQS  of  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 

the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  the  continuity 

of  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 

the  immediate  impression  of  which  they  yielded  without 

embarrassment,  they  were  led  to  different  conclusions  ;  and  in 

particular  cases,  at  least,  were  not  yet  pressed  under  the  yoke 

of  a  dogmatic  idea.     Unquestionably  Tertullian  very  much 

misunderstood  the  character  of  Paul,  when  he  regarded  him 

as  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  on  the  older  apostles, 

and  anxiously  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 

difiEiarent  Gospel  fix)m  themselves. 

When  Marcion  adduced  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
against  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Tertullian  no 
longer  vindicated  against  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  placed 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  and  then, 
after  its  close,  the  transformation  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tullian regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  transition-point  from  the  earthly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be- 
lievers had  suffered  on  earth  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or 
had  been  destitute  of,  owing  to  volimtary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.  ^    Accord- 

^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  24.  "  In  compenBatione  eonun,  qa»  in  secnlo  yel  de- 
Bpeximna  vel  amisimus,  a  Deo  prospectam." 
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ing  to  the  measure  of  their  diversified  moral  states  believen 
were  to  attain,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  ])articipation  in  this  king- 
dom through  the  first  resurrection.  We  have  already  remark^ 
that  Tertullian  combated  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reign  would  be  Jerusalem  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  stand-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  the  spiritual  and  the 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  millennial  reign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  visions  of  tibie  Montanist  prophets,)  that  a 
city  actually  descending  fi-om  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings.  He  refers  to  an  earli^ 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fideliumf  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  material  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  him 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  appeared  to  him  too 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  them 
as  a  transforming  elevating  principle  for  all  human  tlungs,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  this  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  unmutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former ;  while 
in  Marcion  the  error  appeared  carried  out  consequentially 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  though  Tertullian 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  without 
inconsistency.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertullian 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  Marcion  that  by 
condenming  matrimony  he  injm-ed  the  object  of  God's  good- 
ness in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  the  spread  by  that 
means  of  tie  kingdom  of  God.^  Thus  he  blames  Marcion 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemns 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.^    To  him  this  latter  fiwt 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  29.    "  Qaomodo  enim  salvnm  hominem  volet, 
vetat  nasci,  de  quo  nascitur  auferendo  1    Quomodo  habebit  in  quo 
tatem  suam  signet,  quern  esse  non  patitur?    Quomodo  diligit, 
onginem  non  amatr 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  2S. "  Quomodo  "vV^en.  Y^\,^'&\>'^^T'q\xlc»:um  dilector,  quo- 
rum tota  causa  couTvubium  e&\.T 
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appeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
las  blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  also  attacks  the 
unconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionite  dualism.  He  explains  the  woe  pronounced 
oil  fhe  rich  in  Ltike's  i^ceiudon  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  not  referring  to  riches  in  themselves,  but  to  the  &.iilts  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  possession.  ''  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  God,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
xnany  enjcmnents,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  works  of 
love  and  righteousness." 

From  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marcion  that  he  should  point  out  the  operations  of  God's  Spirit 
in  his  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre- 
dict the  future,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  unfold  the 
divine  mysteries.  ''Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
vision,  or  a  prayer ;  only  let  it  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  ecstasy,  tf  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."  * 

Tliis  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation,  in  order 
to  explain  Tertulliau's  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue,'*  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  speaking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  tongues.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages  we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tongue,"  in  Tertulliau's  sense,  can  only 
mean  that  when  a  person  in  such  an  ecstatic  state  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  tminteUigible  to  others,  he  or  another  person — a 
point  which  we  must  here  leave  undetermined— repeated  what 
bad  been  uttered  in  language  that  would  be  generally  -under- 
stood. Moreover,  Tertullian  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  another  characteristic  mark  of  Montanism,  that  females 
also  (for  which  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  yvvrj  irpo<l>riTevov<ra,)  partook  of  the  prophetical 
gift ;  although  otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  eKtrraaic 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  according  to  Luke's 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 36),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it    When  it  is  said  of  Peter,  "  He  knew  not  what 

*  Lib.  T.  cap.  8.  "  Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliqnam  visionem,  aliqnam 
orationem,  dantazat  Bpiritalem,  in  ecstasi,  t.  e.  amentia,  si  qua  lingaee 
interpretatdo  accessit** 
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he  said/*  he  finds  in  that  a  mark  of  the  withdrawment  of 
sound  consciousness — in  other  words,  of  the  ecstatic  state ;  and 
he  connects  with  it  the  remark,  that  when  man  is  filled  with 
the  diyine  glory,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  be  over- 
powered.^ This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Peter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  diyine 
appearance.  As  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  such  a 
state,  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  &ct,  that  he  knew 
Moses  and  Elias,  of  whom  he  could  have  seen  no  likenesses 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  ; — an  instance  this,  of  tho 
acuteness  with  which  Tertullian  could  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  TertuUian's  dispute  with 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  more  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirii 
He  found  this  doctrine  developed  in  the  same  form  in  whidi 
he  left  it  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
from  Montanism,  but  was  taken  by  that  system  from  the 
church-doctrine.  In  Montanism  there  were  two  distinct  stages 
of  development ;  the  first,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
prevailed,  and  Grod  the  Father  himself  was  introduced  as 
speaking  through  the  mediiun  of  the  new  prophetic  voices; 
the  second  stage,  in  which  a  peculiarly  Christian  form  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  introduced  as 
speaking;  and  where  Montanism  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  promises 
of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  occasioned  its  being  more  fi:^quently  treated 
of,  since  firom  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transition 
was  made  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  which 
proceeded  fi-om  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  defend 
it  in  the  district  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spread 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  new 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  "  Utramne  simplici  errore  an  ratione  qaam  de- 
fendemus  in  causa  novaB  prophetise  gratise  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
convenirel  In  spiritu  enim  homo  constitatuB,  prsesertim  cum  gloriam 
Dei  conspicit,  vel  cum  per  ipsum  Deus  loquitur,  necesse  est  excidat 
sensu,  obumbratus  scilicet  yirtute  divina,  de  quo  inter  nos  et  psychicos 
qusdstio  est." 
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oradeB  oooupied  themaelYes  with  this  doctrine,  and  that  these 
Monarohians  were  the  opponents  of  Montanism.     Tertullian 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  Advernu  Praxean 
to  the  new  disclosures  xnade  by  the  Paraclete ;  thus,  he  says, 
Chiist  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  tiie  truth  of  the  one  divine 
origmal  Being,  but  also  the  expositor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trimly  (this  Tertullian  understands  by  the  word  oiKovofiia), 
when  any  one  receives  the  utterances  of  his  new  prophecy, 
the  guide  into  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Elsewhere  he  says^^  '^For  we,  who  through  the 
grace  look  into  the  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who   are   especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paradete,  and  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  now  three  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  economy  (in  the  sense  already  given).*' 
Tertullian  himself  could  truly  attest  that  he  had  always  held 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  even  before  his  passing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  says/  ''  We  have  always  believed  (and  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  better  instructed  by  the 
Paiadete  who  leads  into  all  truth),  in  one  God,  but  yet  imder 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  oticovo/x/a,  and  the  Son,  his 
Word,  who  came  forth  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made."    A  comparison 
with  the  pre-Montanist  writings  of  Tertullian  will  confirm 
this  statement.     In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  Apology, 
Tertullian,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
universe  by  the  Word,  and  reason,  and  power.      In  order 
to  make  this  clear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  God  pene- 
trating the  whole  universe.   So  also  by  Christians  the  spiritus 
is  marked  as  the  peculiar  essence  of  this  \6yoQ,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  spiritus  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.     The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  doubtless  the  creative  speaking,  of  God,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  God  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
\6yoQ,  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
essence  of  God.     The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  God  arranged  all  things  in  idea,  and  designed 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe  ;  the  name  of  power  is  used, 
^  Adv.  Praxean,  cap.  xiiL  *  Cap.  ii. 
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becaose  all  things  were  accomplished  by  it.  Urns  we  find 
here  the  threefold  climax,  ratio,  sermo,  and  virtus,  which 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  tiie  Xoyoc  ivhiaOtro^f 
and  vpoi^ptKSi,  He  says,  '*  We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  this  coming  forth  was  begotten,"  and 
in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  essence  he  is  called  Son  of  God,  and 
God.  "  For  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  when  a  ray  is  sent  forth 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  totality,  the  sun  will  be  in 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  the  essence  is  not 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spirit  from  spirit,  and  God 
from  God,  and  light  kindled  from  light.  The  source  of  the 
material  remains  whole  and  unimpaired,  although  you  take 
many  oflfshoots  of  the  quality ; — so  that  which  came  from 
God,  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  God  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state." 

We  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  same 
doctrine  with  similar  illustrations,  which  Tertullian  received 
and  further  developed  from  the  preceding  development  of  the 
church  doctrine,  as  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Justin  Martyr, 
and  as  we  shall  find  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist  stand- 
point :  God,  imminent  with  his  reason,  with  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  plan  of  the  universe;  the  same  reason  reveals 
itself  in  the  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  divine 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  language  are  related  to  one 
another ;  there  is  one  divine  essence  in  both  by  virtue  of  the 
unity  of  essence ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  the 
two.  Thus  TertuUian  could  say,  untie  arnbo,  without  meaning 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numerical  unity ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  una  substantia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyoc 
derived  from  it, — a  divine  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
the  nature  of  pure  spirit,  and  could  not  free  himself  from 
a  refined  materialism,  it  may  be  explained  how  he  could  so 
view  the  subject,  and  so  express  himself  without  any  diflSiculty. 
Only  here  we  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctrine. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  must 
have  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Xoyoc  to  the  heathen  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here  no 
occasion  to  develop  at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  then  paaaea  on  to  tho  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation 
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of  the  Xiyo^y  wliioh  he  thus  develops ;  tliis  ray  of  God,  as  he 
Lad  hitherto  been  always  announced,  descended  into  a  certain 
-virgin,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  body,  and  was  bom  as  a 
man  nnited  with  God.  "  The  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  nourished,  grows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ.** 

Tertullian  here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  divine  Xdyoc  had 
only  appeared  in  a  himian  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  body,  a  rational  human  soul 
which  the  Xoyoc  appropriated,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  Tertullian  had  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  such  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  caro  he  by  no 
means  understood  merely  the  body,  but  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man ;  it  is  only  questionable  how 
much  he  intended  by  it.  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  hiunan 
nature,  it  would  at  once  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
hiunan  soul  as  an  essential  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  \6yoQ  with  humanity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  human  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renunciation.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  to  be  realized  in  Christianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exhi- 
bited in  a  fantastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pure 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
De  Frcescriptionej  there  is  a  representation  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  the  regula  Jidei,  in  which  he  says,  "  that 
before  all  things  the  Word  came  forth,  who  is  called  his  Son, 
who  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heard 
in  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  he  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father  ^  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  and  being  bom  of  her,  acted  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  the  Word  then  descending  and  uniting  itself  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  occupy  his  place.* 

1  He  marks  here  the  diyine  operation  in  effecting  this — Qod  the 
Father  himself.  ^  De  Praescrip.  cap.  xiiL 

VOL.  II.  L  L 
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Thus  we  already  find  here  the  mention  of  the  Paraolete.  In 
his  book  against  Hermogenes,  in  oppodlion  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  pre^xistent  subBtance>  he  maintained  the  doctniw  of  the 
fftxpla,  as  the  substanoe  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  which  he 
formed  all  thingB,-^he  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratio,  which  comprised  all  the  divine  ideas  in  itself, 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  imiyerse.  *'  From  tiiis," 
vay^  Tertullian,  **  he  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  witii 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  or^n  of  ell  things )  an  element  of  elements,  not^  placed 
under  him^  not  different  in  situation,  not  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  and  his  own,  and  wdl  adjusted,  and  deoorous. 
What  element  would  God  require,  his  own  or  another's? 
Finally,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  aw^a,)  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  the  world,  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himseli"  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Frov.  viii.,  the  £«cnjffciro  c^e, 
where  the  Alexandrian  version  reads  eKTitrt,  He  ailerwards 
says,  that  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  un- 
b^otten,  but  his  wisdom  was  begotten  and  brou^t  forth* 
ever  since  it  began  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  kit 
^e  creation  of  his  works.  We  recognise  here  the  same  idea 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  quotation  firom  ihe  Apology. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a  toe 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin  to 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  ov.  Afterwards,  when  opposing 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  underived 
mibstance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  alone 
underived,  unbegotten,  that  the  ao<ltia,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  hypostatic  \6yoc,  had  a  beginning.  *  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  main- 
tained by  Hermogenes,^  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
revelation  the  o-o^ia  was  first  of  all  brought  forth  by  God, 
and  then  the  Xdyoc  was  begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  has  been  made.  We  also 
find  this  subordination  in  the  book  against  Marcion,  when  he 

*  Generare  and  conden  are  here  used  as  synonymous ;  at  that  time 
there  was  not  so  much  care  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  since  the  word 
KTl^€tu  in  the  Alexandrian  version  occasioned  the  use  of  this  expression. 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  might  quote  some  of  Tertullian's  own  expressions. 
He  says  of  ffo<(>ia  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  "  Genita»  id  est  facta, 
quia  et  filios  facimus,  licet  generemus.  Kihil  interest  fecta  an  nata  sit 
abyasus ;"  both  denote  the  beginning. — Adv.  Hervnog,  cap.  zxzii. 

^  Ady.  Hermog.  cap.  xxx\\.  "^  ^^."x]l?r. 
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terms  tlie  Xoyog^  a«  begotten '  before  all  creation,  the  prhntu 
Jruet%u  Fatris,  and  describes  him  as  his  servant^  as  far  as  he 
serves- him  as  the  organ  for  everything  which  through  him  he 
wished  to  effect.  *  Thus  in  the  passages  abieady  quoted,  he 
desenbes  the  \6yos  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophanies 
of  Ite  Old  Testament  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  his  future  incarnation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
acted  in  the  person  of  God  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
seli^  became  his  Son. 

A&  a  Montanist  T^rtullian  was  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  abeady  embraced  of  the  una  substantia 
in  tribus,  of  the  unitas  mbitarUice,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
ohcoyofila,  to  develop  it  still  farther,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fiovapx'^^f  ^  ^^  exclusion  of  the  oiKovofxia,  which 
appeared  iirecondlable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied,  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  were  opposed  to  it.  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarch- 
ianism  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from  totally  opposite  interests.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest; they  only  wished  to  hold  fest  the  unity  of  God;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  so  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrificing 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  as  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  guided  by  Grod  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
count they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
understanding  was  the  leading  &x3ulty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  diffearent  mental  tendency, 
in  whom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Monarchianism,  that  of  practical  Christianity, — ^the  interest 
of  Christian  consciousness,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinction.  The  Subordination  doctrine 
of  the  church  did  not  satisfy  them  on  this  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  Christian  cousciousness.  God  the  Father, 
*  Prolatitt.  *  Adv.  Marc.  lib.  u.  cap.  4. 
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they  thought,  was  the  one  divine  subject  who  appeared,  veil-* 
ing  himself  with  a  body,  in  Clirist  We  must  here  take  into 
consideration  that  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  the 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ  had  not  been 
developed ;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  tmdi- 
vided  Christ  in  the  God  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.  These  persons 
were  generally  called  Patripassian&  They  woidd  come  into 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  Monarchians,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  church  doctrine  of  subordination.  Only  indivi- 
duals in  whom  Christian  feeling  and  what  was  immediately 
practical  predominated,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  view.  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  immediate  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theology 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.  The  words 
of  Tertullian  in  his  work  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  feet, 
when  he  says,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  say  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of  believers, 
(since  the  rule  of  faith  brings  them  over  from  the  many  gods 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — ^not  understanding  that 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  with  his  oikv 
vofiCa,)  are  alarmed  at  the  oiKovofxia ;  they  take  for  granted 
that  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  TVinity  is  a  division 
of  unity,  though  unity  deriving  trinity  fit)m  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered  by  it."  These  are  the  same 
persons  whom  Origen  describes,  who  knew  no  other  God  be- 
sides Christ,  and  would  not  admit  any  distinction  in  Christ 
It  is  evident  how  unfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  adduce  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidence 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Gospel  as 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  who 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  them- 
selves further  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  with 
the  exact  study  of  the  scriptures;  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  elements  of  that 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  further  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Praxeas,  that 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  John's  Gospel  and  of 
th^  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  according 
to  their  own  views. 
It  may  be  easily  exp\aiviLe^>i]ti'aX.^\i\\^^ 
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forth  from  the  I'axiks  of  the  laity  as  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
tinction commonly  admitted  in  the  church,  between  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  und  of  the  Xoyt^g,  or  the  Son,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  an  advocate  for  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  equally  explicable  that 
such  an  individual  should  fmd  acceptance  among  the  laity. 
Such  a  person  was  Praxeap,  who  at  thd  same  time  was  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Montanism  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
cerns, or  that  he  was  movad  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Montanism,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  influential 
voice  of  the  Roman  church  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having  been  led 
from  pison  as  a  confessor.  Tertullian  endeavours  to  depre- 
ciate the  suflerings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  so  prejudiced  an  opponent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  sufferings,  though  he 
had  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.^  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montanist  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  opponent  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  confessors 
and  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with  this  fact,  that  such  confessors  as 
Praxeas  raised  their  voice  against  Montanism,  and  by  their 
influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Rome  Praxeas  met  with  no 
contradiction;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
suspected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked ;  whether,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  dass  of  Monarchians  in  Rome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety ;  or  whether  the  undefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  chiurch  at  that  time,  in  which  practical  interests  were 
objects  of  greater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
rendered  him  assistance.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  last-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  the  older  Roman  bishops  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  an  alteration  in  the  doctrine.     At  all  events, 

1  Gap.  i.  **  Infiuper  de  jactationemartyrii  inflatus  ob  solum  et  simplex 
et  breve  caroeris  teedium." 
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the  favourable  reception  which  Praxeas  met  with  at  Home 
cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Jewish-Christian  ele- 
ment, a  dogmatic  tendency  allied  to  Ebionitism,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times;  for  to  this  tendency  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
that  the  Father  himself  suffered ;   in  one  word,  Patripaa- 
sianism.     Even  the  simple  hct  of  the  favourable  reception 
Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  tendency  which 
would  have  only  God  undivided  in  Christ,  and  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Roman 
church.     That  church  had  hiHierto  shown  itself  unfiEtvouraMe 
to  Montanism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  probably  Victor,'  was 
on  the  point  of  admitting  the  Montanist  societies  in  Lesser 
Asia  to  the  communion  of  the  church;  yet  by  the  description 
which  Praxeas  gave  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  Montan- 
ism, and  by  holding  up  to  him  the  authority  of  his  two 
predecessors,  who   had   shown  themselves   un&,vourable  to 
Montanism,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.     Praxeas 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage,'  and  from  the  cause 

'  Unfortunately  Tertullian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  has  not 
expressly  named  the  Koman  hishop.  If  it  was  Yictor,  then  his  two  pre- 
decessors were  Eleutherus  and  Soter.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances could  Inake  Victor  (a  man  of  an  unbending  temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favourable  to  Montanism.  It 
suits  his  characteristics  that  he  would  not  contradict  his  two  predeces- 
sors, and  that  hence  Praxeas  moved  him  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Montanist  societies,  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors.  To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  mudi  influence 
this  would  be  an  important  consideration.  It  would  also  well  agrae 
with  this,  that  at  that  time  the  controversies  respecting  Monarchianium 
first  arose  in  the  church  of  Bome ;  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
maintained  the  substantiality  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  his  divinity,  regarding  him  only  as 
a  man  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  j  and  on  the 
other  side  were  those  who,  like  Praxeas,  wished  to  acknowledge  only 
the  divine  essence  of  the  Father  in  Christ.  But  the  chronology  of 
Montanism  makes  it  possible,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understand 
Eleutherus,  so  that  his  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter ;  and 
then,  in  the  overtures  oi  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  Lesser 
Asia  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Yienne,  under  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  peace- 
loving  Ireueeus,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  why  Eleutherus  was  more 
indulgent  towards  Montanism.  [See  Neander*8  General  History,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  220.    Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Te;] 

*  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  Tertullian's  words  where  he 

narrates  thig,  (cap.  i.)  whether  we  determine  the  place  to  be  Rome  or 

C&rthAge.  Hi*  worda  w^  **  EracUeskverant  avense  Praxeante  hie  quoque 

superseminataa,  dormieTilibu&  m\]i\.\>\&r   ^  ^  isi«?3  ^'v^y^^^  W  quoque 
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already  stated,  found  an  easy  entrance  for  his  doctrine,  which 
suited  the  common  stand-point  of  the  simple  and  uneducated 
lai^y.  But  one  person  appeared  against  him,  and,  as  Tertullian 
8ay%  induced  Ftaxeas  to  put  forth  a  recantation.^  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  be  taken  as 
sure  testimony  respecting  the  matter  of  &ct:  we  need  to 
have  the  words  of  Praxeas  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  against  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  When  this  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  party;  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
declared  himself  in  their  favour,  and  now  saw  in  Praxeas  an 
opponent  on  two  points^  his  Montanism  and  his  doctrine  of' 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  had  imperceptibly  been  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  appear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertullian's  allegations  against  Praxeas,  a  two-fold 
construction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  In  several 
passages  it  seems  as  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  God  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Ohrist,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Son  of  God  only  to  the  temporal  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  to  the  caro  in  which  God  the  Father  himself 
appeared.  According  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Xeyoc  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appealing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
self-revelation  in  tibe  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  the  Monarchians  as  saying  in  reference 
to  those  theophanies,  "  Gk)d  the  Father  made  himself  into  a 
Son;" '  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thus : — Also  here,  as  in  that  parable,  the  tares  have  been  scattered 
among  the  good  com ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  hie  quoqw 
i»  to  be  connected  with  darmientibua  mtUtis,  since  also  here,  as  in  that 
parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep,  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  among  the  wheat.  According  to  either  inter- 
pretation it  would  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  foregoing  olaose,  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Praxeas  at  Kome.  But 
the  connexion  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  hie  forms  the  antithesis 
to  Bome,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part ;  and  that  Tertullian  ex- 
presses himself  as  if  he  had  written  from  the  very  spot  where  these 
things  bad  transpired.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  was 
Carthage. 

1  *'  Denique  (»yerat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendatione  sua." 
'  '  Cap.  X.  "Ipse  se,  mquiunl^  filium  sibi  fecit." 
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revelation.     Thus  Tertullian  ascribes  to  them  in  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  > 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  that  Tertullian  in  some 
passages  had  not  represented  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  inth 
sufficient  exactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  different 
modification  of  it  found  currency  according  to  their  degrees  of 
mental  culture ;  that  the  more  rude  adhered  to  the  first  mode 
of  representation,  and  the  educated  class  to  the  second.  Since, 
as  we  haye  seen,  these  Patripa^isians  used  the  Gospel  of 
John,  it  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  explained  the 
idea  of  the  \6yoQ  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  to 
an  original  distinction  in  the  iJiyine  Being,  antecedent  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance,  so  that   the  appellation  of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  himself,  and  of  Xdyoc  as  reYealing 
himself,  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject     These  Fatri- 
pafisians  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Luke 
i.  35,  and  argued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  be 
the  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  (xod  must  be  Grod  himsel£  ^    When  it  was  objected  to  the 
Patripassians  that  suffering  was  transferred  by  tiiiem  to  God 
the  Father  himself,  they  defended  themselves  by  replying, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  human  substance  in 
Christ.  •    Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  fi:om 
their  stand-point,  because  they  did  not  attribute  to  Christ 
a  perfect  human  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.    They 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Father 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  suffered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Son,  compasstts  'paJter^  referring  the  suffering  only  to  what  was 
human  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Father. 

In  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertullian  found  it  necefr' 
sary  to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  pre- 
existing \oyoc,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  his  method  of  attempting  to  make  the  docisine  of  the 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he  appears  as  the 
forerunner  of  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Only 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a  dif- 
ference conformably  to  the  subordination-theory  of  those 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period.     He 

*  Cap.  xvii.  '*  Patrem  in  filii  nomine  egisse."  *  Cap.  xxtL 

*  Cap.  zzix.  **  Kon  enim  ex  divina,  sed  ex  humana  Bubstantia  moiv 
tonm  dicimiis." 
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sqppoBed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  original  type,  must 
be  thought  of  acoori&ng  to  the  analogy  of  the  human  spirit, 
which  is  the  image  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  speech  in  the  reason,  by  which  it  after- 
wards reveals  itself  so  is  his  \6yoQ  originally  in  God  as 
ratio  or  reason;  but  the  reyelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  the  ereation,  by  which  the  ratio  becomes  sermo,  since  be- 
fore the  whole  creation  the  \6yoQ  emanates  into  substantiality 
as  the  ooreating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  existing  in 
the  raUo  become  realized.  Hence  Tertullian  thinks,  we  ought 
not  to  say  "  the  sermo  was  with  God,"  but  "  the  ratio,*' — that 
thus  the  term  \6yoc  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  fault  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  sermo 
instead  of  ratio,  *  "Although,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  Xoyoc,  he  had  him  within  himself,  in  and  with  his 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  silence,  and  arranged  within  him- 
self what  he  was  about  to  express  by  his  sermo.  For  after 
ihmking  and  arranging  with  his  own  reason,  he  made  it  sermo,** 
**  In  order  that  thou  mayest  understand  more  easily,**  he  adds, 
^  learn  previously  from  thyself,  in  order  that  from  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
hast  also  in  thyself  since  thou  art  a  rational  being ;  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath. 
Behold,  when  thou  takest  coimsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
means  of  the  reason,  how  this  very  thing  takes  place  within 
thee.  Bpeeoh  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  stroke  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thiiiest 
is  sermOf  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ratio,**  "  Thus,**  he  says, 
"  the  sermo  is  in  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  think- 
ing speakest,  and  speaking  thinkest.**  He  then  infers  from 
tluis.  analogy,  "  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  God,  whose  image  thou  art  !**  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  applying  here  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  iro^/a.  He  then  says, "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  arranged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  <ro(lila,  in  certain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  all  the  serm^  having  in  itself  its  inseparables, 
ratio  and  ffoipla,  that  all  things  might  be  created  by  that  which 
had  devised  and  arranged  them.**     "Then  the  serrno  itself 

^  Cap.  v.  "Jam  in  usa  est  noBtrorum  per  dmplicitatem  interpreta- 
tionis  Sermonem  dicere  in  primordio  apud  Deum  fiiisse,  cum  magis 
xationem  competat  antiquiorem  haberi." 
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assumed  its  splendour  and  ornamental  sound,  and  a  voioe^ 
when  Grod  said,  *  Let  there  be  ligkt,^  This  is  the  perfect  birth 
of  the  sermOf  when  it  came  forth  from  God.  .  .  .  Hence  he 
made  for  himself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  from  him  as 
his  first-born  Son."  When  it  was  objected  *  that  the  appel* 
lation  "  Word**  marks  the  comparison  itself  as  something 
unsubstantial  and  impersonal,  as  it  can  be  nothing  else 
among  men,  Tertullian  answered.  Nothing  empty  and  unreal 
can  come  from  God,  since  he  himself  is  the  most  real  being. 
It  is  evident  that  in  Tertullian's  mind  the  ideas  of  materiaUty 
and  reality  were  interchanged,  as  when  he  says,  "  Who  will 
deny  that  Gt)d  is  a  body,  although  God  is  a  spirit?^ — ^for  a  spirit 
is  a  body  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.  But  if  those 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in  God  their  own 
body  and  their  own  form,  by  which  alone  they  are  visible  to 
God,  how  much  more  must  what  issued  from  his  own  sub- 
stance, not  be  without  substance.  Whatever  then  is  the 
substance  of  the  sermo,  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for  it 
the  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  main- 
tain that  he  is  second  to  the  Father."  When  it  was  objected 
to  him,  perhaps  by  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  thereby  he  would  ML 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  resembling  the  Gnostic,  ^and  that 
persons  would  apply  the  idea  of  emanation  to  the  Xoyoc,  Ter- 
tullian replied,  that  it  was  no  argument  against  such  a  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  it  was  also  found  among  heretics  )  that 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transformed 
into  falsehood : — a  favourite  idea  of  Tertullian's,  that  the 
truth  was  the  original,  and  error  only  a  felse  imitation  of  the 
truth.  In  this  idea  of  a  TtpofioXfj,  it  appeared  to  him  only  of 
importance  that  the  \6yoe  was  not  separated  in  a  Gnostic 
manner  from  the  Father,  but  recognised  as  oontinidng  in 
imity  with  the  Father,  who  alone  could  reveal  him.  He 
avails  himself  of  similar  comparisons  as  before,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  td 
the  utterances  of  the  Montanist  prophets,  "  proceeding  as  the 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain,  or  as  the 
ray  from  the  sun."  Thus,  according  to  the  representations 
already  developed,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essence 
of  the  spiritus  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  but  on 
that  accoimt  existing  in  a  diflPerent  measure  in.  him.     He 

'  Possibly  thePati\pM&lKQ&  m&dQ  this  objection  against  this  doctrine 
of  the  Logos. 
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says,  thai  according  to  measure'  {Tnodulus,)  the  Bon  is  different 
from  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but 
the  Son  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
the  words  in  John  xiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I ;" 
which  therefore  he  does  not  apply  to  the  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Christ.  When  the  Monarchians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  principles  there  would  be  two 
gods,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,^  but  according  to  his  own 
opinion  the  unity  of  Grod  consists  in  the  imity  of  the  Divina 
aihsUmtia,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  are  numerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  although  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God,  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  One  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  let  their  light  shine  in  the  heathen  world ; 
otherwise,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurahty  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.'  He  appeals  to  the  example,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  God.  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  in  Rom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
given,  as  we  think,  the  correct  interpretation.  The  ray  of 
light  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sun,  but  when  the  sun 
is  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  sun/ 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Chnst,  he  woidd  be 
naturally  prompted  to  arraign  the  Patripossians.  On  this 
point  especially  they  represented  God  as  capable  of  sufiering, 
since  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Christ, 
but  made  the  incarnation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  body.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  caro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  commending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,* 
"  This  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  of  the 
man  ;  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of 

*  Cap  ix.  *  "  Si  tarn  durus  es,  pnta  interim."  •  Cap.  xiii. 

*  **  Solum  aatem  Christum  potero  Deum  dicere,  sicvt  item  apostolns, 
Ex  guihus  ChHstiis  ;  qui  est,  inquit,  Deiia  super  omnia  hencdictvs  in 
cevum  omne,  Kam  et  radium  soils  seorsum  solem  vocabo ;  solem  autem 
notninani,  cujus  est  radius,  non  statim  et  radium  solem  appellabo." 

*  Cap.  XXX. 
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the  divine  nature.*'  Yet  he  does  not  make  this  point  promi-* 
nent  in  his  controversy  against  the  Patripassians,  because  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine  was  greatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  Xoyog,  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father  and 
subordinate  to  him.  The  Patripassians  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve  this  name,  because  they  attributed  to  God  the  Father, 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  such  contact,  the  entrance 
into  a  human  form,  and  the  participation  of  human  sufferings 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Tertullian  calls  it  hlasphemia,  to  attribute  suffering  to 
the  Father,  instead  of  the  Son.  The  \6yoQ  was,  in  his 
opinion,  always  the  agent  in  all  the  theophanies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  had  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  would  at  last 
perfectly  accomplish  in  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  those 
preliminary  manifestations,  men  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  his  incarnation.^  '^  Thus  he  already  was  capable  of  hu- 
man affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substance  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  when  he  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thou  1 
as  if  not  knowing  where  Adam  was ; — repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  before  what  he  would  be- 
come ; — ^tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  was  in 
man.  Although  the  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unwoiiJiy 
of  God,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  that 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  human 
passions,  and  thirst,  and  himger,  and  tears,  and  birth,  and 
deatL'*^  As  Tertullian  calls  God  the  Father,  who  represents 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philoso- 
phers, so  he  distinguishes  the  \6yoQ  as  the  being  in  whom  from 
the  beginning  the  incarnate  revelation  of  the  divine  nature 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  Grod  must  die,  Tertullian 
compares  with  it  the  passages  in  which  the  appearance  of  God 
in  the  theophanies  is  spoken  of,  which  he  refers  to  the  }^yoii 
as  the  former  passage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  indeed, 
been  seen,"  he  says,'*  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  men, 

not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity There  is 

therefore  one  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
must  understand  the  invisible  to  be  the  Father,  according  to 

»  Cap.  xvi.  a  Ibid. 

^  Cap.  xiv.  *^  Yerum  o^mdo^m'Deum.,  secundum  hominum  capacitates 
non  secondam  plemtudmoxii  ^Nmv\a&K&r 
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the  plenitude  of  his  majesty ;  but  we  acknowledge  as  visible 
the  Son,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  derivation  :  as  we 
cannot  gaze  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  but  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  accoimt  of  the  softened  quality  of  the 
part  which  reaches  the  earth.  When  the  Patripassians  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divine  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion  to  maintain 
that  the  same  invisible  God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
^be  form  of  human  nature,  it  was  important  for  Tertullian  to 
appropriate  the  predicate  of  absolute  invisibility  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Xdyoc  alone  the  attri- 
bute by  virtue  of  which  he  could  enter  into  visible  appear- 
ance ;  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate uppearance.'    From  this  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  as  almird  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction  between  the 
hidden  God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  \6yoQ  by  whom  alone  he 
reveals  himself  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human  affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  humanity,  and  those  sufferings,  to 
the  Father  himself.     He  then  describes  the  doctrine  of  his 
opponents,  in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity  :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  the  Father  was  bom  and  the  Father  suffered  ; 
God  himself,  the  Lord  omnipotent,  is  announced  as  Jesus 
Christ**    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim,  vi.  16,  and  describes 
God  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering,  and  accessible ;' 
"yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  the 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falling  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness;" — according  to  the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  hmnan  consciousness  must 
&il  before  the  almightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  manifestation. 
And  then  he  adds, "  Since  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  sufferings  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  written ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
believed  of  the  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*   Thus  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  downright  contradiction,  as  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  the  Father ;  and  we  perceive 

*  Cap.  xiv.  *  Cap.  ii. 

'  Cap.  XT.  ''Ut  et  contraria  ipsi  Filio  ascriberemus,  mortalitatem, 
aooesAibilitatem."  *  Cap.  xvi. 
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£rom  one  such  expression  how  the  meaning  of  the  words  creAo 
quia  iiieptvmy  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  be  limited 
when  they  occur  in  the  writings,  of  a  man  so  disposed  to  use 
rash  and  extravagant  lai^uage.    It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  the  Father  himself  could  descend  from  heaven,  and 
appear  on  earth ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that 
his  representations  were  never  altogether  free  from  material 
images.     He  says  :  ^  ^'  Thou  hast  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Father 
in  heaven^     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine  arrange- 
ment.    But  we  know  that  God  is  also  in  the  abysses  and  is 
everywhere  present,  but  by  his  might  and  power.     The  Son 
also,  as  inseparable  from  him,  is  everywhere.     Yet  it  pleased 
the  Father  in  the  ohovofiia  itself  that  the  Son  should  be  on 
earth,  but  himself  in  heaven.     Hence  the  Son  looking  up, 
prayed  and  requested  the  Father;  whence  he  taught  us  to 
pray,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaven  to  be  his 
seat."    The  PatripaSsians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  wont 
to  reply  to  the  directions  made  against  their  tenet,  that  the 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  which 
simple-minded  believers  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebut 
all  difficulties  which  were  raised  against  tiheir  firm  convictions, 
With  God  all  things  are  possible.     "  But,"  says  Tartulhan, 
"  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this  ? 
What  is  impossible  in  the  world  is  possible  with  God ;  and 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  *all  things.'     Therefore,  say 
they,  it  was  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  same 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  human 
things."    But  although  Tertullian  so  readily  repelled  the  ob- 
jections which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  faith, 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hasty  assumptions ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine  God 
can  do,  he  will  do  it"    But  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  (fid  not  occur  to  him  to  add 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  with 
God  ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  other  passages  on  the  relations  of  ratio  to 
God.     Although  he  distinguiSied  God  the  Father  as  the 
Almighty  who  can  undergo  no  limitation,  from  the  Son  as 
submitting  to  all  self-limitation,  yet  he  felt  no  hesitation  in 
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attributing  almightiness  to  the  latter.  ^  The  Son  of  the 
Almightj  was  equally  almighty  with  God,  as  the  Son  of  God.* 
1^  ea  the  one  hand,  his  material  conceptions  tended  to  keep 
Teitullian  attached  to  the  subordination-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
draate  of  almightiness  was  at  yariance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  Bach  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  subordination- 
tiieory. 

TertnUian  was  the  first,  who  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Monardbdans  introduced  prominently  the  doctrine  of   the 
floly  Spirit     Praxeas  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  it 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Christ,  and  all  speculation  upon  it  sets  out  &om 
a  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.     It  is  possible  that  TertuUian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montanism  gave  to  his  religious  reflections, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
ecurlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit    If  he  did 
not  make  available  the  doctrine  of  a  hmnan  soul  in  Christy 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripassianism,  (which  might  have 
indaoed  him  to   employ  it,)  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion.    The  do(^ne  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
necessary  element  in  the  oUovoiua  which  was  to  support  the 
ftovi^pxla.      He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  of  the  una  stibstcuntia,  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  a  relative  subordination  and  a  difference  of  degree 
as  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  God     He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertius  gradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  ( Werden)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  longer 
even  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.     He  made 
use  of  comparisons  f  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  third  after  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  is  the  third  after  the  root 
and  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
sun.     By  these  comparisons  TertuUian  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.      Adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation,  he 

*  Cap.  xvii. 

'  Gap.  zvii.  **  Cam  et  filius  omnipotentis  tarn  omnipotens  sit  Dei 
filius,  quam  Deus  Dei  filius." 

'  Cap.  viii.  "  Sicut  tertios  a  radice,  fractns  ex  fnitice ;  et  tertius  a. 
fonte  rivns  ex  flomine ;  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  a  radio.*' 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  in  those  last  promises  respeot- 
iug  the  Paraclete  in  John's  Gospel ;  where  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  as  a  third  from  himself  and  the  Fathar.' 
The  subordination-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the  post- 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  these 
words  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  maimer  of  tortur- 
ing them  for  a  dogmatic  object.  In  the  monologue  of  God  at 
the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  Tertullian  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  he  says,'  "  With  whom  did  he  make 
man,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  like  ?  With  the  Son, 
who  was  to  assume  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man."  Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  creation  a 
prefiguration  of  what  the  Xoyog  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
effect  in  humanity ;  thus  he  considers  the  Xoyoc  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  man.  "He  it  was,"  he  says,  "according  to 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of 
the  Son,  who,  since  he  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  call  that  man  his  image,  who  wofi  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  and  likeness  of 
himself."  So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  announcer  of  the  one  monarehiOf  and  likewise 
the  interpreter  of  the  ceconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  the 
utterances  of  his  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Christian  sacrament."' 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  unity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  He  maintains  against  the  Patripassians  the  possibilily 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "  As  if  thus  one  were  not  all,  as  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  substance."*  After  using  the  comparisons  we  have 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natiual 
objects,  he  adds,*  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  is 
constituted;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con- 
nected gradations  from  the  Father,  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy.'' 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,*  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 

*  Cap.  ix.  *  Cap.  xii.  '  Cap.  xxx. 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  onmia, 
per  substantise  scilicet  unitatem." 

*  Cap.  viii. 

*  Cap.  xii.  "  Teaeo  \Hvam  wi>i?^wi\I\wfiL\xi\»f^\i^^ 
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eiioes.*'  Thus  he  says  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  and  the  Father)  one  and  the  same"* — "the 
Son  can  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  is.  For  he  who  has  the  Son,  does  not  cease  to  be  himself 
the  one  God  whenever  he  is  named  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Son  when  he  is  designated  preeminently 
as  the  first  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other.*'  Appealing  to  the  passage 
in  John  x.  28,  Tertullian  says,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  the 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
conjunction,  to  the  love  of  tlie  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father's  will. 
When  he  says,  ^*  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equalizes  and  joins." ^  "The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  unity  of  substance,  not  to  numerical 
singularity."'  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Christian  development, 
forms  the  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modem  period, — between  the  eiu-lier  subor- 
dination-theory and  the  more  sharply  defined  theory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  effected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
legal  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  marks  what  is  characteristically 
Christian  in  distinction  from  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  this  point  he  says,  "  But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  faith  so  to  believe  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
unwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  ?  What  is 
the  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  unless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  ]     Thus  God 

^  Cap.  xviii.   "Ambo  unus  atque  idem,  et  Filius  et  Pater.*' 

*  Cap.  xxii. 

'  Cap.  XXV.  "  Ad  substantise  unitatem,  non  ad  numeri  sin^laritatem. " 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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willed  to  renew  the  Sacrament,  that  men  in  a  new  manner 
might  believe  in  him  as  one  through  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit." 

We  have  now  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  bis  writings, 
Tertullian's  "  Treatise  against  the  Jews,"  (Adverstis  Judceos.) 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Montanistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work ;  but  its  object,  a  vindication  of  Chris- 
tianity against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  general  a  nature, 
which  was  unconnected  with  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  parties,  and  was  one  on  which  all  Christians  must 
think  alike,  —  naturally  gave  no  occasion  to  introduce 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  external  chrono- 
logical mark  may  be  supposed  to  furnish  evidence  that  Ter- 
tuJlian  was  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quits  certain  that  he  wrote  the  work  against  Marcion  in 
a  Montanist  spirit.  Now  the  third  book  of  that  work  con- 
tains a  great  many  passages  which  are  to  be  found  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adversus  Judceoa,  But  since  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Marcion,  where  they  stand,  are 
necessary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  the  treatise 
Adversvs  Judceos,  we  must  conclude  that  Tertidlian  borrowed 
these  passages  from  a  work  already  written.  But  this  argu- 
ment falls  to  the  ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
passages  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
dragged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marcion.  So  that  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter,  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  borrowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Adversus  Judoeos  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  Tertullian's  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter ;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  less 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  written  by  TertuUian  when 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  dispute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.  As  there  was  a 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,  on  account  of 
their  excited  feelings,  they  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
result,  TertuUian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  written, 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  argument ;  if,  indeed,  such  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  alleged  occurrence  was  not 
invented  by  way  o£  etcvbeVlMvmetit, 

The  manner  in  w\i\c\i  \i^  e^^\^xis^,\i\m^l  <^^  SJw^  ^f»dual 
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progressiye  development  of  Christian  moral  doctrine,  is, 
indeed,  very  fidmilar  to  his  Montanist  disquisitions,  but  yet 
contains  nothing  which  could  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mon- 
tanist "The  primordial  law  given  to  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
Par^adise,"  he  says,  "  was  the  origin  of  all  the  precepts  of  God. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  the  work  of  the  same  God  who 

had  before  begim  to  train  the  righteous.  What  wonder  is  it,  if 
he  who  had  made  regulations,  should  increase  the  discipline  ?  if 
he  who  had  begun,  should  go  on  to  complete  1"'  In  pointing 
out  the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  he  says,  "In 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  believed,  except  in  Christ,  who 
has  already  appeared]"  Then  after  enumerating  many  na- 
tions (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expressions,  as  for 
instance,  "  places  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  have 
been  subdued  to  Christ,"  although  Tertullian,  in  what  had 
already  transpired  down  to  his  own  times,  had  witnessed  the 
capability  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  all 
nations  without  distinction,) — "  In  all  these  places,  the  name 
of  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules ;  before  him  all  gates 
are  open,  before  him  the  iron  bolts  are  broken,  and  the 
folding-doors  of  brass  are  open.  Although  these  things  are 
to  be  spiritually  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  hearts  of  men 
are  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  unbarred  by  faith  in  Christ. 
Who  can  reign  over  all  nations,  excepting  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God,  of  whom  it  is  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  all 

nations  for  ever? The  reign  and  name  of  Christ  is 

extended   everywhere ;   everywhere  he   is  believed    in  ;   he 
is  reverenced  by  all  the  nations  above-mentioned;   every- 
where he  reigns ;   everywhere   he  is  adored.     To  all  men 
everywhere  he  is  equally  imparted  ;  a  king  receives  from 
him  not  greater  fiavour,  nor  any  barbarian  less  joy.  ....  . 

to  all  he  is  equal ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
all."  When  Tertullian  applies  the  passage  so  often  used 
by  the  anti-Montanists — "the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John" — to  the  fact  that  with  the  appearance  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
rather  im-Montanist.  But  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the 
Jewish  prophetic  order,  whose  office  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end ;  which  even  a  Montanist 

*  "  Nee  adiinamu8  banc  Dei  potestatem,  pro  temporum  conditione 
legi8  prsBcepta  reformantem  in  homlnis  salutem."  To  this  principle  the 
Montanlsts  appealed  in  vindication  of  the  new  laws  which  their  new 
prophets  wished  to  prescribe. 
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might  say,  since  he  believed  that  from  the  baptism  of  Christ 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  transferred  to  Aiwi. 

Jerome*  quotes  a  work  written  by  Tertullian  in  vindication 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Ecstasy,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  Apollonius.  According  to  the 
accoimt  of  the  author  of  Prasdeitinatas,  lib.  i.  Hser.  26,  this 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  Apollonius  and  the 
Koman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declared  himself  against  Montanism,  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  Eleu- 
therus  was  that  contemporary  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  Montanists.*  But 
the  compiler  of  that  catalogue  of  sects  is  confessedly  a  writer 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  appears  in  his  representing  John 
as  writing  against  Tertullian.  Yet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
work  is  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  abso- 
lutely false.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  book 
vindicated  the  Montanists  against  false  accusations,  and 
sought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
fSact,  that  the  Montanists  kept  Easter  with  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments ;  the  only  points  of  difiference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montanist 
prophecies  respecting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanists,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia ;  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Adversus  JvdcBos  proceeded  from  TertuUian, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  a  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanists  did  not  regard  Christ's  last  Passover  as  strictly 
a  Passover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  and  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. a  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Gospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Lesser  Asia.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  Tertullian  re- 
garded these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  difierence,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
allow  us  to  ascribe  a  treatise  like  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

'  De  Yir.  Illustr.  cap.  liii. 

^  See  Neander's  General  History  af  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.--TR. 

*  Adv.  JudseoB,  cap.  v\\\.  "  Die  prima  azymorum,  quo  agnum  ut 
occiderent  ad  yeBp^iaia  a  "Ssio^^  ivneroX  ^iKfc^\\.\aELr 
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times  of  TertuUian,  when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  we 
must  never  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  information. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada- 
tions between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  TertuUian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  only  akin  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montanism,  after  his  tone  of 
thinking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme views,  though  still  retaining  many  things  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism ;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congregation  of  TertuUianists  existed 
at  Carthage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  chmxh,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gi-adually  dwindle  away.^  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proof 

1  Augustitt  De  Haeres.  H.  86.   "  Postmodum  (Tertullianus)  etiam  ab 
ipsis  (Cataphrygis)  divisus,  sua  conveulicula  propagavit." 
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OBSERVATIONS     ON     THB     LA.TTER     PART     OP    TERTULLIAN's     TREATISE 

"ADVERSUS  JUD^OS." 

Semler  has  already  brought  under  notice  the  suspicious  character  of' 
this  work  (see  the  6th  vol.  of  his  edition  of  TertuUian,  pp.  221 — 245), 
and  it  lies  in  any  person's  power  to  convince  himself  of  the  spuriousness 
of  the  latter  part,  by  comparing  it  with  the  passages  borrowed  from  the 
third  book  of  the  treatise  against  Marcion.  In  order  to  exhibit  the 
relation  of  the  two,  let  us  compare  some  passages  which  are  found  in 
both  works,  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  respectively 
placed.  TertuUian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter  Adv.  Jud., 
wishes  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ  was  foretold  by  tlie  prophete, 
and  first  of  all  he  quotes  the  passage  from  Isaiah  vii.  word  for  word. 
With  this  citation,  TertuUian  s  work,  left  incomplete  by  some  accident, 
appears  to  have  closed.  But  as  TertuUian  in  his  third  book  against 
Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  pro- 
phets, the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurgus  according  to  Marcion,  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ,  some  one  thought  that  he  might  very  well  make  use 
of  this  argumentation  to  complete  that  fraj^ment.  Lib.  iii.  c.  Marcion, 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xi.  "  Itaque,"  &c. — Then  the  challenge  to  Marcion,  cap. 
xii.  init.  to  carry  out  his  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  of  the  Demi- 
urgus and  Christ  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah — *'  Provoca,  nunc,  ut  soles,  ad 
hanc  Esaiae  comparationem  Christi."  His  premises,  "  Primo  . .  .  inquis. 
dehinc."  .  .  .  The  conclusion,  "  Porro,  inquis."  The  interpolator,  who  had 
this  before  his  eyes,  begins  with,  "Itaque  dicunt  Judaei ;  provocemus."  . . 
and  clo.ses  with,  '*  Porro  inquiunt."  For  Marcion,  who  hardly  knew  any- 
thing of  Hebrew,  the  argument  that  Jesus  was  not  called  Immanucl, 
might  suit  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary  for  TertuUian  to  remind  him 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  Immanuel.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
suitable  when  the  unskilful  interpolator  puts  this  objection  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew.  And  yet  in  the  preceding  context  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  proselytes  from  the  heathen,  who  might  ea.^ily  have  learned 
the  meaning  of  that  name  from  their  Jewish  teachers,  but  of  Jews  gene- 
rally. Then  again,  it  is  very  proper,  when  TertuUian,  alluding  to  the 
savage  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  region  of  Pontus,  says  to 
Marcion, — "  Aliud  est,  si  penes  Ponticos,  barbaricce  gentis  infantes;" — 
but  these  words  are  not  so  suitable  when  appUed  to  the  Jews  in  the 
treatise  Adv.  Judoeos  ;  "Aliud  est  si  penes  vos."  Marcion  charged  the 
Demiargua  with  promiaing  an  impossibility, — the  birth  by  a  virgin  ; 
'Bed  et  virginem,  inquit,  nalMia  p^t^xft  \iQu^^\I\W^,^\.Vi.\s5a\:k.<i^<U.tur 
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prophetee."  TeTtiillian  answers :  "  Efc  merito."  But  how  could  such  an 
objection,  which  brings  in  question  the  credibility  of  the  prophet,  befii 
the  lips  of  a  Jew?  "  Sed  et  virginem,  inquiunt,  parcre  natura  non  pjiii- 
tur,  et  tamen  credendum  est  prophetae."  The  Jews  would  rather  from 
the  first  have  attacked  the  correctness  of  the  translation.  In  the  book 
against  Marcion,  the  following  is  quite  proper:  "  Denique  et  Judeei." 
Where  he  means  to  say,  Lastly,  the  Jews  may  be  refuted  in  their  erro- 
neous expo^tion  of  the  passage  by  the  same  argument  which  repels 
your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  But  in  the  treatise  Adv. 
Judceos,  where  Tertullian  must  go  on  to  say  to  the  same  persons, 
" Demque  si"  . .  .  these  words  are  inapplicable.  Tertullian  in  his  book 
Adv.  -3/ arc.  thus  argues  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  "But 
something  wonderful  like  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin  ;*'  which  suits  the  con- 
nexion, for  thus  the  way  is  cleared  and  the  attention  excited  to  what 
follows,  how  such  extraordinary  things  could  be  foretold  of  a  child, — 
namely,  that  it  was  only  of  a  child  bom  in  so  wonderful  a  manner.  '•  In 
signum  ergo  disposita  virgo  et  mater  merito  creditur,  infans  vero  bellator 
non  seque  '*  (this  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  it  were  rightly  under- 
Htood,  not  literally,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense).  "  Nee  hoc  utique  in  signum 
est  malitisB  non  assentaturi''  (the  holy  innocence  of  the  child)  "  et  hoc 
enim  infantiae  est,  sed  accepturi  virtutem  Damasci,"  &c.,  namely,  that 
in  this  manner  it  might  be  predicted  of  such  a  child  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  it  would,  in  the  spiritual  sense  aftorwards  investigated,  &c.  The 
interpolator  of  the  treatise  -4  c/v.  Jud.  seems  here  not  to  have  understood 
Tertullian's  obscure  expr  ssions.  In  the  "accepturum  virtutes  Damasci," 
which  rightly  understood  according  to  Tertullian,  must  point  to  some- 
thing extraordinary,  but  yet  to  no  such  miracle,  no  "novitas  mon- 
struosa"  as  a  child  born  of  a  virgin;  he  thought,  even  in  opposition 
to  what  was  natural,  that  he  must  find  &**mirabile  signum"  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child.  Where  Tertullian  has  connected  the  genitive 
"accepturi*'  (scil.  infantis)  with  the  preceding, the  interpolator  turns 
it  into  " acceptorum,"  and  concludes,  "hoc  est  mirabile  signum." 

Tertullian  applies  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  the  three 
magi,  *'  This  was  the  homage  of  Damascus,  for  Damascus  belonged  to 
Arabia,  the  homage  of  the  kings  of  Arabia;  for  the  magi  were,  or  sym- 
bolically represented,  kings  (nam  et  magoa  regea  feie  habuit  oriens).* 
Hence  Tertullian  says  to  Marcion,  he  should  only  restore  its  original 
form  to  the  gospel  of  truth,  since  he  avowedly  rejected  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  let  the  narrative  of  the  magi  retain  its  plac*. — 
then  he  would  find  all  fulfilled.  "Kedde  evangelio  veritatis,  qusB  pos- 
terior detraxisti.  Maneant  orientales  illi  njagi,"  i.  e  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  not  be  strack  out.  But  the  interpolator  in  a 
most  absurd  manner  has  admitted  into  his  compilation  words  that  only 
suited  Marcion,  without  altering  them  to  suit  their  different  reference, 
and  thus  no  suitable  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them.  What  can 
this  mean]  "  Immo  reddite  veritati"  {Veritas  surely  refers  only  to  the 
gospel  history)  "  quae  credere  non  vultis."  Then — "  Maneant  orientales 
iUi  magi."  Where  should  they  remain]  Pamelius  thought  that  "ma- 
neant" here  stands  for  "expectant;"  but  even  this  makes  no  good 
sense ;  and  generally,  on  comparing  these  two  passages,  every  attempt  at 
explanation  must  fail.    In  the  treatise ^ c^v.  Judceos,  cap.  x.  it  was  said, 
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the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  teacher  and  as  operating  with  divine  power, 
must  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  tlic  jTophets.  Then  of  both  re- 
ferences it  is  said,  "  Sed  aeutraque  titnlo  sic  disponam  :  itaque  specialiter 
di.4puuganiu8  ordinem  cocptum."  But  no  one  can  tell  how  the  sic  here 
agrees  with  the  itaque  epecicUiier.  But  if  we  compare  the  passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Marcion,  we  shall  easily  see  how  the  discrepancy  arose, 
since  the  middle  clause  which  maintains  the  connexion  was  left  out, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  suit  the  contents  of  the  trea.tiBe  Adv.  Ju- 
dceos.  In  the  book  Adv.  Marc,  it  reads  thus  :  '•  Sed  de  utroque  titulo 
sic  disponam,  tU  quoniam  ipsum  quoque  Marcionis  evangelium  discuti 
placint  de  speciebits  doctrinarum  et  signorum,  illuc  dijfferamus  quasi  in 
rem  proesentem  ;  hie  aut^m  generaliter  expungamus  ordinem  coeptum." 
The  interpolator  satisfied  himself  with  merely  substituting  for  the  ad- 
versative autem,  which  when  the  middle  clause  is  left  out  is  no  longer 
suitable,  an  itaque,  which  yet  forms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
general  iter,  perhaps  led  by  the  speciebus  which  happened  to  meet  his 
eye,  set  down  specialiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  have  to  do  with  one  species,  namely  the  predicatio.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv.  Judaeos,  taken  from  ch.  vii.  of  the 
third  book  Adv.  Marc,  with  the  introduction,  so  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  clauses  that  only  suited  the  book  against  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  means  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Adv.  Marc  it  is, — "Discat 
nunc  haereticus  ex  abundanti  cum  ipso  licebit  Judseo,  rationem  quoque 
errorum  ej  us,  a  quo  ducatum  mutuatus."  In  the  A  dv.  Judoeos, —  "  Discito 
nunc  ex  abundantia  erroris  vestri  ducatum."  Neither  the  ex  abundantif 
nor  the  ducatum  is  so  suitable  here  as  in  the  other  work. 
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xiv.    1 
xiv.  1-6 
xiv.    2 
j^\Y.  2,  3,  21 
W  15,  23 
?iv.  17 

XV.    7 

XV.  15 

XV.  17 

XV.  19 

XV.  20 

XV.  24.  28 

XV.  31,  32 
xvi.    1 
xvi.    3 
xyL    4      . 


' 


Cli.xvi.    7      .    .    .     Vol.  1.  862 
xvi.  17,  19     .    .  1.  279 

xvi.  20,  23      .  1.  151,  170,  241 

1  OoRiirrHiANS. 


Ch.     1.  12 
1.14 
1.16 
1.  1-18 
1.23 
i.  26 
1.  29,  30 
.      Ii.  11 
11.14 
lii.  9, 10 
Hi.  11 
lii.  11-15 
lii.  12 
iil.  16,  17 
lii.  18 
lii.  21 
lii.  22 
Iv.    7 
Iv.    8-19 
iv.  17 
Iv.  20 
V.    3,5 
v.    7 
V.    9,11 
vi. 

vi.    6 

vl.    7 

vi.    9 

vi.  11 

vi.  12 

vll4 

vil.  14 

vii.  18-20 

vii.  21 

vil.  22 

vil.  30 

vii.  40 

viii.    2 

6 

7 

8 

8,12 
1,2 
1-19 
5      . 


viu. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

ix. 
Ix. 
ix. 


Vol.  1.  227,  232 
1.170 
1.201 
1.258 

i.  187,  441 
1.200 
Ii.  147 
1.241 
421,  480,  ii.  167 
i.  131 
1.490 
1.259 
1.231 
1.260 

i.  187,  441 
1.258 
i.  472 
1.484 
1.  267,  ii.  134 
1.265 
1.250 
i.  146, 11. 139 
1.160 

i.  248,  257 

1.142 

i.  146 

i.  267, 11. 134 

i.  243,  492 

i.  200,  496 
245,  261,  472,  473 
1.523 

i.  165, 166 
L306 

i.  268,  472 
1.466 
i.  262 
1.248 
1.480 
11.181 
1.243 
1.246 
1.474 
88,  240,  ii.  92 
1.472 

L  247,  852 
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1  Cor. — continued^ 

1  Con,— continued. 

Ch.  ix.  6   .  . 

.   Vol.  i.  169 

ClLxvilS   . 

.  .   Vol.  1.  487 

ix.  14, 16 

.  .   i.  180,  474 

xvi.  16 

.  .      i.  201 

ix.  21   .  . 

.  .      i.  464 

xvi.  20   . 

.  .      i.  151 

X.      .  , 

.   i.  498,  499 

xvi.  26   . 

.  .      i.  150 

X.  4   .  , 
X.  16, 18  . 

ii.  182 
L180 

2  CORTKTHIANS. 

X.  23,  24,  3] 

L  .      i.  473 

Ch.  i.  1   .  . 

.   Vol.  i.  201 

X.  28,  29 

.  .      J.  243 

i.  8   .  . 

.  .      1.  273 

xi.  5   .  . 

i.  147 

i.  12,  13 

.  .   1.277,  487 

xi.  10   .  . 

.  ii.  177,  280 

1.  16,  22 

.  .      i.  278 

xi.  12   .  . 

,  .      i.  266 

1.22   . 

.  .      1.476 

xi.  23   .  , 

i.  94 

ii.  4   . 

.  .      i.  268 

xi.  24   . 

.  .      i.  496 

ii.  6-10   . 

.  .      i.  275 

Xll.   1    .   . 

.  i.  130  ii.  169 

11.  12   . 

.  .      1.  266 

xii.  3   . 

.  .      i.  492 

ii.  16   . 

.  .      ii,  60 

xii.  9,10  . 

i.  132, 141,  164 

ill.  6   .  . 

.  .      i.  461 

xii.  11   .  . 

.  .      i.  130 

iv.  9   .  . 

.  .      i.  273 

xii.  13   .  . 

i.  162,  495,  499 

V.  4   . 

.  .      1.425 

xii.  26   .  . 

i.  496 

V.  6-8  . 

.  .      1.  628 

xii.  2S   .  . 

(1.36,141,160, 
j   ii.  140,  146 

V.  7   .  . 

.  .      1.482 

V.  10   .  . 

.  .      11.  23 

xii.  29   .  . 

i.  428 

V.  12   .  . 

.  .      i.  239 

xiii.  2   .  i 

.139,141,11.  116 

V.  13   .  . 

i.  278 

xiii.  4, 5  .  . 

i.  488 

V.  16   .  . 

i.  82,  240 

xiii.  9-12   . 

.  .      1.481 

V.  16,  20  . 

.   i.  460,  461 

xiv.  14   .  . 

.1.185,  ii.  167 

V.  21   .  . 

1.  447 

xiv.  20   .  . 

1.  444 

vi.  9   .  , 

i.  274 

>iv.  22,  24  . 

.  .   i.  133,  134 

vii.  2   .  . 

i.  214 

xiv.  25   . 

.  .      1.135 

vii.  5   .  . 

1.  274 

xiv.  30,  31  . 

i.  138 

vii.  9,12  , 

.  .      i.  267 

xiv.  34   .  . 

1.147 

vii.  14   . 

.  .      1.  269 

XV.  7   .  . 

.   1.  353,  365 

•  •  • 

Vlll.      .  . 

.  .      1.275 

XV.  8   .  , 

i.  88 

nil.  6   ,  . 

1.  270 

XV.  17   .  , 

.  .      i.  449 

via.  9 

.  .      ii.  182 

XV.  19   .  . 

■  .      1.  164 

viil.  13   . 

1.  25 

XV.  27,  28  . 

i.  630 

viii.  18   . 

.  .      1.277 

XV.  29   .  . 

il.ll7 

viii.l9   .  . 

1.  155 

XV.  30   .  . 

i.  264 

ix.  12-1 5  . 

i.  294 

XV.  31   .  . 

.   i.  272,  273 

X.  7   .  . 

.   L  234,  239 

XV.  32,  35  . 

.   i.  251,  252 

X.  10   . 

.  .      1.  276 

XV.  45   .  •  . 

.   i.  427,  428 

X.  16   . 

.  .      i.  170 

XV.  46   .  . 

ii.  166 

X.  14,  16 

.  .      1.  278 

XV.  50   .  . 

ii.  483 

xi.  4  ,  .  , 

1.  238 

XV.  55,  68  . 

1.  629 

xi.  6   .  . 

i.  375 

xvi.     ,  . 

i.  142 

xi.  6   .  , 

.   1.  231,  ii.  90 

xvi.  2   .  , 

i.  158 

xi.  8   .  . 

1.  239 

xvi.  7   . 

.  .      i.  265 

xi.  9   .  . 

.   i.  203,  ii.  161 

xvi.  8   .  . 

i.  264 

xi.  22   .  . 

1.  79 

xvi.  10   .  . 

i.  266 

xi.  26,  27  . 

1.  208 
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2  Cor. 

Oh.  xi.  29 
xi.  30 
xii.  2 
xii.  7 
xii.  12 
xii.  21 

•  •  •  i 

xiii.  4 
xiii.  13 
xiv.  16 


contintied. 

Vol.  i.  219 

i.    91 

i.  87,  88, 103 

i.  173,  274 

i.  200,  ii.  137 

i.  253 

i.  82,  448 

ii.    56 

i.  525 


Galatians— con^enw^. 


Ch.     i. 
1. 

■ 

1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 

•  • 

u. 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

11. 

•  ■ 

11. 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

11. 

•  • 

11. 

■  • 

11. 
ii. 

•  •  • 

111. 
iii. 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  •  • 

111. 

• »  • 

111. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 

V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 
V. 


Galatians. 

1 

6 
10 

12,26 
19 
21 


2 

4-6 
5 
9 

10 
12 
14 

18 
19 
20 
30 
10,21 
13,14 
15,  19 
19   . 

26,28 

27 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
14 
16,18 

5 

6 
11 
13 
16-18 


Vol.  i.  87 
i.214 
i.  222 
1,  88 
i.  352 
1.123 
i.  104 
ii.  114 
i.  116 
i.  387 
i.226 
ii.  25 
ii.  83 
211,  312,  ii.  83 
i.  402 
i.  467 
i.  422 
i.  417,  418 
i.  438,  447 
i.  434,  435 
i.  279,  435 
490,  494,495, 
496,  ii.  131 
i.  162 
129,223,515 
i.  278 
i.  4,  441 
i.  447 
i.  465 
i.  466 
i.  157 
i.  174 
i.  215 
i.  478 
i.  467 
i.  225,  303 
i.  286,  359 
i.  468 


1' 


Ch. 


V.  20 

V.  21 

V.  24 

V.  25 

vi.  6 

vi.  11 

vi.  12 

▼i.  13 

vi.  15 


Vol.  i.  243,  421 
1.214 
i.  467 
1.467 
1.152 
1.221 
1.  225,  226 
1.220 
1.304 


Ephesiaks. 


Ch.    i.    4 

1.10 

1.14 

1.18 
Ii.  9,10 
11.14 
ii.  19,  20 
iii.  3 
Iii.  9 
iii.  10 
iii.  18 
iii.  19 
iv.  2 
iv.  11 
iv.  16 
iv.  19 
iv.  25 

V.    5,  6 

V.  15 

V.  25,  26 
vi.  21       . 


.      Vol.  1.  621 

1.  4,  521 

1.  456 

1.  481 

.      1.  419,  476 

1.    49 

491,  600,  ii!  146 

1.  214 

1.  450 

1.  518,11.  87,117 

1.  475 

1.  450 

1.  485 

143, 150,  ii.  146 

.       1.  141,  493 

i.  439 

ii.    26 

.      i.  184,  214 

i.  486 

406,  496,  ii.  176 

1.  329 


Philippiahs. 


Ch.    i.    1 

1. 15-18 

i.  21-24 

ii.    3 

ii.    5-9 

ii.    6 

ii.  10,  11 

ii.  12 
111.  5 
iii.  8 
iii.  12 
iii.  15 
iv.  6 
iv.  12,  13 


Vol.  i.  143, 144 
i.  317,  318,  372 
i.  425 
i.  485 
ii.  185 
1.  419,  448 
i.  530 
i.  485 
1.  79 
i.  97 
1.474 
1.  330,  ii.  101 
1.203 
1.173 
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Colossi  AKS. 

1  Timothy— co«einM6rf. 

Ch.    i.  20      ... 

Vol.  i.  531 

Ch. 

iv.    8      ..   . 

.      Vol.  i.  340 

ii.    1      ... 

i.  172 

V.    8-16     , 

i.  153 

ii.    3      .    . 

i.  139 

vL12      .    , 

1.162 

ii.    8      .    . 

i.  323 

ii.  11      .    . 

1.  490 

2  Timothy. 

ii.  14      .    . 

.      i.  438,  462 

Ch. 

i.    7      .    . 

.      Vol.  i.  486 

ii.  16      .    4 

i.  167 

ii.  17      . 

.    .              i.  334 

ii.  18      .    . 

L327 

ii.  19,  20     . 

.    .              i.492 

iii.    3      .    . 

.      L  467,  478 

ii.  21      .    . 

.    .              i.  520 

•  •  •           J 

111.    4      .    . 

i.  478 

ii.  23      . 

.    .              1.343 

•    •     •                                M 

HI.    5      .    . 

i.  469 

iv.   7.  8  . 

.    .              1.346 

iii.  11       .     . 

i.  490 

iv.  14      . 

.    .              i.  347 

iii.  12      .    . 

i.  485 

iv.  16      .    . 

.    .              i.  334 

iv.    1       .     . 

i.  488 

• 

iv.  17      .    . 

.    .              i.  345 

iv.  15      .    . 

i.  151 

iv.  18      . 

.    .              i.527 

1  Thessalo 

NIANS. 

iv.  19      . 

L209 

Ch.    i.    3      .    .   ^ 

rol.  i  476,  479 

Titus. 

i.    9,10     . 

i.  180 

Ch. 

ii.    6,12 

.    .      Vol.  i.  486 

ii.    9      .    . 

i.  181 

•  •  •          J 

111.    4      .    . 

,    .              i.  450 

ii.  10,  11     . 

i.  180 

111.     5 

.    .              i.  496 

ii.  12      .    .    , 

1.  184 

111.    9      .    . 

L342 

ii.  18      .    . 

i.  185 

•  •  •          ^ 

111.    1      .    . 

i.  195 

Philemon. 

iv.    6      ... 

i.  184,  214 

Ver.     23      .    . 

.      Vol.!.    79 

iv.    9      ... 

i.  462 

iv.  13      .    .    . 

ii.  123,  305 

Hebrews. 

V.  12      ... 

i.  142 

Ch.  ii.    7      .    . 

.    .    Vol.  ii.     8 

V.  19      .     . 

i.  202 

ii.  14      .    . 

ii.      7 

V.  21      ... 

.      i.  138,  203 

iii.  6, 14 . 

.    .            ii.    11 

V.  22      ... 

i.  203 

iii.  12      . 

ii.      2 

V.  23       .     .     , 

i.  421,  427 

iii.  14      . 

u.    11 

V.  27      ... 

ii.  126 

iv.  12      . 

V.  7,  8    . 

.    .            ii.    16 
.    .            ii.    10 

2  Thessalo 

NLiNS. 

V.  12      . 

.    .              i.  466 

Ch.    i.    4      .    .    ^ 

^ol.  i.  201,  479 

vi.    4      .    . 

ii.  2,  3 

ii.    2      .    . 

i.  204 

vi.    5 

.    .            ii.    13 

111.    2      .    . 

i.  205 

vi.  19      .    . 

.    .             u.      3 

111.  17      .    . 

i.  206 

vii.  19      . 
vii.  25,  26 

ii.      8 

ii.      9 

1    TlMOT] 

BY. 

▼iii.  12      . 

ii.      3 

Ch.    i.    4      ... 

Vol.  i.  342 

ix.    9      . 

ii.      6 

i.    9      ... 

i.  340 

ix.  10      . 

.    .            ii.      6 

i.  20      ... 

i.  347 

ix.  15      . 

ii.      3 

ii.  12      .     . 

i.  147 

ix.  28      . 

.    .         ii.  10,  11 

ii.  15      .    . 

i.  341 

X.  22      . 

.    .          ii.  5,  11 

•  •  •         ^ 

HI.    1       .     • 

i.  144 

X.  23,  24 

.     .            ii.    11 

iii.    8      .    . 

i.    35 

X.  32      . 

ii.     2 

iv.    1      .    . 

i.  340 

X.36       . 

ii    11 
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Ch.  xi.  1,  8 
xi.  40 
xii.  2 
xii.  22 
xii.  23 
xii.  28 

•  •  •  /v 

xiii.  9 
xiii.  10 
xiil  20 
xiii.  23 

James. 

Ch.i.      4,18,21 

i.    5 

i.    9,10 

i.  13,  16 

i.  19      . 

i.  25      . 

ii.    7      . 

ii.    8      . 

ii.  18,  26 

iii.    1, 2  . 

iii.    2      . 

iv.    7,  8  . 

V.  12      . 


Vol.  ii.  12 
ii.  3 
it  12 
ii.  13 
ii.  6 
ii.  3,  6 
U.  2 
ii.  6 
ii.  8 
L847 


Vol.  ii.  19,  22 

.    i.  355 

L364 

ii.    27 

i.  365 

ii.  20,  21,  22 

i.  364 

ii.    21 

ii.    17 

i.  865 

ii.    22 

ii.    26 

ii.    25 


Ch.     i. 


11. 


1  Pbtxs. 

5 

9  . 
ii.  10  . 
iii.  21  . 
iv.  3—5 
iv.  11  . 
V.  1,  2  . 
V.  13      . 


Ch. 


i.  14 
iii.  15 


2  Peteb. 


1  John. 


Ch.     L    5 


Vol.  i.  456 
i.  129 
i.374 
il62 
L874 
i.l32 
i.  143 
i.  381 


VoL  L376 
L376 


Vol.  ii.   86 


Ch. 


1  JoHH — contiTmed. 

.    VoL  ii.   46 


i    9 

iL19 

ii.  22 

ii.  23 

ii.  28 
iii.  2 
iiL  9 
iii.  16 
iii.  17 
iii.  24 
iv.  1 
iv.  4 
iv.  10, 19 

V.    3 

V.    4 

V.    6 

V.  16 

V.  18 


ii.    54 

i.  405 

ii.    56 

ii.    53 

it  48, 53,  267 

ii.    45 

ii.    43 

ii.   49 

ii.    56 

i.  390 

it    45 

iL    43 

ii.   43 

ii   43 

L406 

ii.    47 

iL  45 


2  Jomr. 


Ver.    7 
9 


Vol.  i.  409 
iL    56 


3  JoHir. 

Ver.    6      .    .     .     Vol.iL    53 
9      .    .    .  L409 

Ver.    1      .    .    .     VoL  L  351 
17      .    .    .  L392 

Eevelatioks. 

Ch,    L    9      ...      VoL  L  899 
iL    2,20,24  .L390;ii.l61 
.L399;iL158 
.L898;iL162 


vL    9 

vii.    4 

xiL  11 

xiii.    3 

xiv.    4 

xvii.    8 

xviL  16 

XX.    4 

xxL  14 


L  399 
L397 
L398 
L  897 
i.  398 
.  i.  899 :  iL  158 
L410 


n. 
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^Aryavai,  i.  23,  28,  249. 

&77€\oi,  i.  55. 

dyia,  i.  166. 

dyioi.  i.  491. 

&8ia((>opov,  i.  473. 

d^vfjioi,  i.  160. 

iiKadafyra,  i.  165. 

uHpi^s  vipmaruVi  i.  486. 

alav  oZroSf  ii.  6. 

ai(av  fieWav^  li.  6. 

dfiapriaf  i.  252 ;  ii.  46. 

dvaaroixtun^o^is,  i.  194. . 

dvTjp  \oyiost  i.  229. 

dvoxn  "^ov  6(ov,  i.  453. 

dyBpfia,  i.  487. 

oi/^pt^ctrdaf,  i.  487. 

dyTiXrirptiSf  i.  36,  141. 

OTT/o-Toy,  i.  133, 134. 

diroifaAuil/is,    i.  49,  ^133,  137,  149, 

437. 
dvoKa\wlt€i5  Kvpiov,  i.  137. 
'hpaBia,  i  91. 
'Apfioffrai,  i.  144. 
dpxuyyfXoSf  i.  325. 
dpxicrvvayo/YOSf  i.  36,  145. 
*A(riapxaif  i.  272. 
d(^€(ns,  i.  109,  454. 

Bapj^ajSas,  i.  38. 
fiavTifffia,  i.  491. 

TXiaffffois  \aXuv,  i.  12, 16, 17, 133, 

135, 137. 
yvuaisj  i.  49,  139,  340. 

Aiivpov  Kvpiov,  i.  23. 
dfUTidaifAcou,  i.  189. 


$6i(rt$a</i0j'<a,  i.  189, 190. 
?iia0r}Kri,  i.  5. 
Bicucoyoif  i.  30. 
ZioKOViiv  rpavffats,  i.  33. 
S<a/c/)i(r<s  TrvfVfiarwVf  i.  137. 
Siatnropaf  i.  281,  374. 
»t5o(ricaAoi,  >  i.  38,  133, 135, 136, 
BidaaKoKia,  S      138,  149,  152. 

BiSaxVf  i*  1^0* 

hiKouocrwrf,  i.  416,  417,  457,  478, 

488 ;  ii.  47. 
BiKuiov  Kou  iaov,  i.  488. 
^iKauafiaf  i.  446. 
StKatwcris,  i.  446,  456  ;  ii.  18. 
ho^a,  ii.  38. 
ZovK^ia,  i.  433. 
ZovKivtiVf  i.  433. 


*T.$paios,  i.  79. 

^av77,  i.  281. 

iKK\v<Tia,  i.  363,  490,  493,  495;  ii. 

53. 
iKKhriffia  ipr(f^  oIk^,  i.  151. 
i\ecop,  i.  142. 
iWTivuTTris,  i.  79. 
^Aris,  i.  479. 

imffKoiroi,  i.  143,144,  149,296. 
ivfporrrffjMf  i.  162. 
fp7a,  ii.  16. 
ipya  vojxoVf  i.  419. 
ipya  dyadUf  i.  419. 
ipfirivtiaf  i.  137. 
fpfirivfvs,  i.  10. 

kpfl1l\ViVTt\Sf  i.  10. 

lpXf(rQoLi  Si*  alfiaroSf  8t  u^aros,  i.  406. 
€da77eAiO"Tai,  i.  148. 
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fiJa77f\ioi'  irvtvfiartKOVf  ii.  61. 
itptffia  ypafifiara,  i.  215. 

Ztvs,  i.  112. 
f(Wij,  i.  416. 

*H/A^f>a(  rivht  i.  90. 
rjfjjpau  iKuvatf  1.  90. 

BnffavpfaVf  i.  158. 

'iSion-at,  i.  134. 
*lKtTris,  i.  58. 
l\aaixoSi  ii.  40. 

K€voi  \oyoiy  i.  168,  184. 
K\r)Toi,  ii.  40. 
Kowaylaf  i.  24. 
KOfffioSf  i.  486,  491. 
KvfitpurifftSf  i.  141, 143. 

A070S,  i.  68,  62,  401. 
\aoSf  i.  281. 

Ma07rra<,  1.  218. 
jiAcraSiSovs,  i.  142. 
/ACTo^i;,  i.  109. 

Ncfl^€po(,  i.  30. 
ytapuTKOif  i.  30. 
i/o;iAos,  i.  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

ii.  20. 
vovsy  i.  132,  135. 

OiKohofi€tVf  i.  491* 
olKoufjL€vri,  i.  100. 

ol  TOV  *laKw^0Vf  i.  234. 
owraaiai,  i.  137. 

Tlapca-ts,  i.  194.  454. 
irapa/cXryros,  i.  58. 
vapovffia,  i.  526,  628 ;  ii.  53. 
itiiQapxovvr^Sj  i.  46. 


mtrris,  i.  49,  141,  460  ;  ii.  17. 
rcKripoofia  rod  xP^^^^f   "^^^   Koupwv, 

i.  4. 
irvcv/ia,  i.  132,  135,  136. 
irot/icvcs,  i.  149,  150. 
irpffffivT€poif  i.  81. 
irpoffevxfli  i.  175. 
Tcpoatvxft  *loff<ni<t>,  i.  58. 
irpo^ijTcuxt,  i.  38, 135. 
irpoipir^tvuvy  i.  133. 
vpcoToy  'lovScu^,  i.  106. 

'Ptj/ao,  i.  62. 

2of>|,  i.  467,  468. 
(TopKiKa,  i.  161,  465. 
(r)7/i€ta,  i.  132. 
(ro<^ia,  i.  139,  486. 
(Toiptay  ^7iT€iyf  i.  140,  232. 
(TToixfict  TOV  Koff/Jiov,  i.  323,  465. 
(TVfAvoaia  <f>i\ucat  i.  249. 
ffvyaytoyrjf  i.  363. 
(rcofiaTiKri  yvfiyaaiaf  i.  840. 
(Twppoyeiy,  i.  486. 
awtppoavyr},  i.  486. 
(TQKppoyuTtJuoSf  i.  486. 

TcAe^a,  ii.  18. 

T/os  irapcucXiiareeoSf  i.  88. 
ulos  irpo<l>7jT€iaSf  i.  38. 
wtoaccrto,  i.  477. 
vvepwoy,  i.  6. 
inrofAoyrff  i.  479,  487. 

Vwxi?,  i.  132. 

^ou'cpwo'ts,  i.  437. 
(f>av€p(0(ris  rod  vyevfiaros,  i.  131. 
<^iAo(ro(^ia,  i.  321,  340. 
if>povti<TiSf  i.  487. 

XapurfjM,  i.  131,  470. 
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Abroldtiok,  Tertullian's  views  respect- 
ing, ii.  394. 

Abyssinia,  .introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into,  i.  64. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  authorship, 
ii.  186. 

Agabus,  the  prophet,  foretells  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  i.  100. 

Agapae,  or  luve-feasts,  i.  23,  166,  249 ; 
ii.  411. 

Agrippa  II.,  Paul's  examination  before 
him,  i.  309. 

Alexander,  a  ring-leader  at  Ephesus, 
i.  271,  347. 

Alexandrine  Jewish  theology,  ii.  1 3. 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts 
King  Izates,  1.  IDS. 

Ananias  and  Sappbira,  their  fate,  i.  27. 

Ananias,  high-priest,  Paul's  conduct  be- 
fore him,  i.  307. 

Ananias,  of  Damascus,  i.  84,  90;  ii.  99. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  i.  366. 

Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, 1.  70. 

Angelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, i.  325. 

Antignostikus,  or  the  spirit  of  Tertullian, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  writings, 
ii.  191. 

Antioch,  the  Church  there  distinguished 
as  the  Gentile  mother-church,  i.  100; 
controversy  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  209—213. 

Apocalypse,  when  written,  i.  389;  its 
author,  396. 

Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispos- 
sessed by  Paul,  i.  176. 

Apollos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth,  i.  229, 
238,  264. 

Apnllos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  ii.  128. 

Apostles,  their  oflSce  and  employment, 
i.  148. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  a  Christian  society 
met  in  their  house,  1.  151 ;  their  inter- 
view with  Paul  at  Corinth,  197. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  i.  193. 

Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  188. 

Arnold  (Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  154. 

Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  i.  215, 
271. 

Artemonites,  L  283. 

Asiarchs,  their  office  at  Ephesus,  1.  272. 


Astrology,  a  forbidden  art,  according  to 

Tt^rtuUian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  i.  186;  its  altar 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  20,  161;  probably 
only  one  baptismal  formula,  21,  161; 
performed  by  immersion,  161 ;  practice 
of  infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  162;  ii.  117;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  two- 
fold reference  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494 ;  designated  re- 
generation, ii.  54;  the  sacramental  oath 
taken  at  baptism,  213,  218;  its  neces- 
sity, 325;  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism,  331 ;  by  whom  to  be  adminis- 
tered, 333 ;  Tertullian's  work  De  Bap- 
titmo,  825— S39. 

Baijesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goes,  i.  107. 

Barnabas,  Paul's  coadjutor,  i.  98 ;  ii.  97 ; 
visits  Antioch,  i.  99  \  ii.  104;  Cyprus, 
i.  105;  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  108;  sepa- 
rates ftova  Paul,  169. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  i.  95 ; 
takes  Matthe^f's  Gospel  with  him,  ih. 

Beroea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  185. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143;  their  duties,  145,  152;  in  what 
sense  successors  of  the  apostles,  ii.  394. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Catechumens,  Tertullian's  treatise  De 
Spectaculia  written  for  their  preserva- 
tion, ii.  217. 

Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  i.  380. 

Celibacy,  its  first  manifestation,  i.  246  ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  in  certain 
cases,  248,  261. 

Cerinthus,  heretic,  i.  325,  392—394. 

Charisms,  or  gifts  for  the  ministry  uf  the 
word,  i.  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147 ; 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  141. 

Christ,  his  incarnation,  ii.  35 — 37 ;  mira- 
cles, 38 ;  various  collections  of  his  life 
and  discourses  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples,  i.  94,  241,  415  ;  his 
speedy  reappearance  expected  by  the 
early  Christians,  183,  203—205,  246, 
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261,  365  ;  work  of  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him,  444  :  his  humiliation 
and  glorification,  446 ;  his  sufferings, 
ii.  39;  death,  40;  and  resurrection,  i. 
449,  455;  ii.  52;  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  i.  504 ;  the  belief  of  his  divinity 
es>ential  to  Christianity,  505  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  511. 
Christ-party,  in  the  Church  of  Corinth, 

noticed,  i.  232-  240. 
Christian  Church,  its  foundation  in  Pa- 
lestine, i.  1—20;  the  first  germ  of  its 
constitution,  20 — 40;  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  the  first  converts,  21 ;  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  20 — 27,  156 — 166;  ec- 
clesiastical ofiicers.  30 — 40,  128— 1?4; 
thsir  consecration,  154;  election,  155; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  primitive 
Church,  41—56  ;  the  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  114 
— 116  ;  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
GentQe  Christians,  128— 168:  Christians 
of  one  city  formed  a  local  Church,  151 ; 
Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  489;  its 
contests  with  Gnosticism,  ii.  19^^ ;  the 
power  committed  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
loose,  394. 
Christians,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  times,  ii.  209,  241 ;  per- 
nicious influence  of  their  visiting  the 
public  theatre,  221 ;  their  commercial 
transactions,  231. 
Christianity,  its  diffusion  from  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  among  heathen  nations, 
i.  57—413;  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Peter,  61,  66—76,  372;  by  Paul,  77— 
348;  John  the  Evangelist,  388 — 413; 
its  gradual  development.  182 ;  purifies, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262 ;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 
ii.  22. 
Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance, 

i.  2-6. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,    his   Stromata 

quoted,  ii.  209. 
Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his 

first  Epistle,  1.  240. 
Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  West,  i.  332 ; 
on  ihe  martyrdom  of  Peier,  378. 
Clemen  tine.o,  legendary  documents,  i.  282, 

32*,  379;  li.  149. 
Colin  (Dr.  V.),  his  interview  with   Ne- 

ander,  ii.  197. 
Colossae,  the  Church  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  i.  319;  Philemon  the  over- 
seer of  it,  315;  troubled  with  false 
teachers,  319;  whom  Paul  opposed, 
323 ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed by  Tychicus,  328 ;  ii.  145. 
Commerce,  how  far  Christians  may  en- 

ga^in  it,  ii.  231. 
Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church, 

i  25  ,  ii.  64. 
Confirmation.    See  Itnposition  ofhandt. 


Consecration  to  Chtirch  offices,  how  con- 
ducted, i.  154. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  visited 
by  Paul,  i.  196;  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  197;  divi- 
sions in  the  Church,  227—253  ;  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  this  Church,  254 — 273 ; 
case  of  the  incestuous  person,  268,  275; 
ii.  134. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  i.  66—76,  97 ; 
ii.  86,  93. 

Creation,  a  revelation  of  God,  ii.  494. 

Cross,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chris- 
tians, ii.  274,  483. 

Cyrillus  Lucaris,  on  the  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  Junes  on  justification, 
i.  357. 

Damascus,  sometime  a  Roman  province, 
i.  83,  92. 

Deaconesses,  their  functions,  i.  143,  153. 

Deacons,  their  appointment,  i.  30—35; 
duties,  143. 

Decrees,  the  Divine,  i  520. 

Demoniacal  possession,  1.  177. 

Dies  stationiarii,  ii.  406,  416. 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  his  state- 
ment respecting  Peter's  martyrdom,  i. 
379. 

Diotrephes,  his  character,  i.  409. 

Docetism,  an  heresy,  i.  401,  405. 

Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  i.  178. 

Easter  festival,  whether  observed  by  the 
first  Christians,  i.  160 ;  certainly  by 
John,  389. 

Elders,  or  presbyters,  their  appointment, 
i.  30,  144. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  ii.  486. 

Eieutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  favours 
Montanism,  ii.  518. 

Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of,  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  ii.  229. 

Epaphras,  Taul's  pupil,  i.  171 :  and  fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. 

Epaphroditus,  messenger  of  the  Philip- 
pian  Church,  i.  330. 

Ephesus  described,  i.  215;  visited  by 
Paul,  216:  repentance  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  217;  popular  tumult  against 
Paul,  271  i  Pauls  epistle  to  the  Church, 
329 :  ii.  146 ;  a  metropolitical  Church, 
i.  330. 

Epicurean  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Episcopoi.     See  Bisnopa. 

Essenes,  their  disiinctive  tenets,  i.  320. 

Excommunication,  an  act  of  the  whole 
Church,  i.  146. 

Exorcists  at  Ephesus  converted,  i.  21 7. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  i.  458;  ii.  11;   as 
exemplified  in  Abraham,  i.  4/55;  Jha 
governing  principle  of  the  Chrlsliaff 
life,  460,  470 ;  ii.  41 ;  its  fruits  (divine) 
love,  i.  475;   hope,  478;    and  know- 
ledge, 479;    the   intimate  connexion 
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between  faith  and  works,  ii.  17;  over- 
comes the  world,  42. 

Famine  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44,  i.  100. 

Felix,  procurator,  i.  297;  Paul's  exam- 
inatii  n  before  him,  308. 

Females  excluded  as  public  teachers,  i. 
147 ;  ii.  3;{5 ;  on  the  veiling  of  ftrmales. 
418. 

Festivals,  on  their  observance,  i.  168. 

Forged  epistles  not  uncommon  in  the 
first  century,  i.  '^04;  for  this  reason 
Paul  added  his  autograph,  206. 

Gaius,  overseer  of  a  Church,  i.  409. 

Galatian  churches,  i.  174;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  them,  214,  221 ;  an ti- Pauline  ten- 
dency in  these  Churchen,  219. 

Gali  cans.  Christians  frequently  so  called, 
i.  14,  17. 

Gallic,  deputy  of  Achaia,  frustrates  the 
attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

Gamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  1. 
46—48;  ii   71. 

Gladiatorial  shows,  Tertullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  ii.  203,  209,  213,  215  ; 
apologies  made  by  Christians  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaizing,  i.  390,  324. 

Goetfe,  a  mystical  sect,  i  57,  107,  216. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  461. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  its  authorship,  i. 
347,  362 ;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1—16; 
its  author,  1 ;  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  3  ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ.  8. 

Heathenism,  a  development  of  nature,  i. 
437;  its  partial  fultilment  of  the  law, 
438. 

Hegesippus,  historian,  i.  354,  365. 

Hermas,  shepherd  of,  i.  282. 

Hermogenes,  TertuUlan's  work  against, 
ii.  446 ;  some  account  of  him,  450. 

Herod  Agrippa,  Governor  of  Judea,  i. 
101. 

Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,  ii.  225. 

Image  worship,  Tertullian's  exceptions 
to,  ii.  227. 

Imposition  of  hands,  on  the  newly-bap- 
tized, i.  218;  used  at  the  consecration 
to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  154. 

Infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
church,  i.  162 ;  first  recognised  in  the 
third  century,  163—166;  ii.ll7;  Ter- 
tullian's judgment  on  infont  baptism, 
336. 

Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  i.  139. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  524 — 527. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  116,  210; 
ii.  109 ;  advises  Paul  to  conciliate  the 


Jewish  Christians,  1.  SOI :  his  charac- 
ter, 349 ;  whether  related  to  our  Lord, 
360 ;  led  the  life  of  a  Nazarene,  354 ; 
his  martyrdom,  366  ;  epistle,  357—367, 
ii.  161 ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it, 
15 ;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  justification,  16 ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostles,  23; 
his  sacerdotal  dress,  160. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica  lodges  Paul,  i.  184. 

Jerome,  his  partiality  for  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  council  held  there,  i. 
116—125;  ii.  109— 114. 

Jews,  originally  distinguished  from  Gen- 
tiles, i.  437 ;  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  their  religious 
life,  440;  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christiiinity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  384; 
amiable  character,  386  ;  wore  the  peta- 
lum,  387 ;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  388;  il.  159;  his  conflicts  with 
Cerinthus,  i.  3i'4,  401 ;  banished  to 
Patnios,  395;  was  he  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse?  396;  ii.  162;  the  general 
character  of  John's  writings,  i.  399 ;  his 
Gospel,  400;  first  epistle,  403;  its  ob- 
ject, ii.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  408;  third 
epistle,  409 ;  various  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411 ;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28 ;  contrasted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Baptist,  Paul  meets  twelve  of 
his  disciples  at  Ephesus,  i.  217;  ii.  128. 

John,  the  presbyter,  i.  396,  408;  il.  163. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  i. 
434. 

Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  its  authorship,  i. 
392. 

Justification  and  sanctification,  i.  470; 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  taught 
byPaul,  i.  184,  211;  ii.4. 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  i. 
500 — 508 ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  509 — 513;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kmgdom  of  God  till  its 
final  completion,  514 — 522. 

Libellos  pacis  granted  to  the  Lapsi,  ii. 
211. 

Liturgical  forma,  their  early  adoption,  ii. 
221. 

Logos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
on  thai  day,  ii.  273. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Agaps,  i.  166,  249 ;  a  feast  of 
commemoration,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  496 — 498; 
designated  as  eating  the  fiei.h  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  ii.  54;  its 
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administration  in  post-apostolic  times, 

272. 
Love,  the  fruit  of  faith,  i.  475;  greater 

than  faith  and  hope,  482. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  107;  ii.  105. 
Luke,  the  evangelist,  i.  175;  ii.  119 ;  his 

character  as  an  historian,  209 ;  sent  to 

Corinth  by  Paul  with  an  epistle,  277. 
Lydia,  of  Thyatira,  1.  175. 

Maintenance  of  ministers  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  i.  152.  180,  300. 

Marcion,  his  spurious  Grospel,  1.  96; 
character,  410;  polemical  controver- 
sies with  Tertullian,  11.  488 ;  a  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  490. 

Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, i.  125,  168;  Peter's  Interpreter 
and  companion,  10,  381,  382 

Marriage  and  celii)acy,  different  views 
respecting,  1.  246,  261 ;  controversy 
respecting  second  marriages,  ii.  375 — 
389. 

Mars'  hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  i.  188 — 
194. 

Martyrs,  their  deaths  commemorated,  ii. 
273. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters, 
i.  384. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  possessed  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  i.  95. 

Meats  offered  to  idols,  disputes  respecting, 
i.  242,  260. 

Mental  with  manual  labour  commended, 
i.  181. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  326. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesian  episcopi,  i.  295. 

Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  ii.  488. 

Miracles  connected  with  the  first  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 

Missionaries,  or  evangelists,  their  em- 
ployment, i.  148. 

Monarchians,  i.  283. 

Montanism  opposed  to  Gnosticism,  ii. 
200. 

Miiller,  (Dr.  Julius,)  Neander  dedicates 
Antignostikus  to  him,  ii.  193. 

Nazarite  vow  made  by  Paul,  i.  207. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i. 
397. 

Nicolaitanes,  sensual  heretics,  i.  390. 

Niebuhr,  his  admiration  of  Tertullian,  ii. 
206. 

Pallium,  Tertullian's  work  on  it,  ii.  423. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  i.  382. 

Patripassians,  Tertullian's  disputes  with 
them,  ii.  510. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  his  early  life,  i.  78 ; 
a  skilful  dialectician,  231 ;  conversion, 
83 ;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  ii.  94  :  visits 
Jerusalem,  i.  92 ;  ii.  95  ;  obtains  a  col- 
iection  of  our  Lord's  &isco\iKe«,  1%  94^ 


415;  ii.  103;  returns  to  Tarsus  and 
Cilicia,  98 ;  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
he  visits  Cyprus,    105;    Antioch    in 
Pisidia,  108;  heals  a  cripple  at  Lystra, 
111 :  Paul  and  Barnabas  supposed  to 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  112;  present  at 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  llii ;  ii.  109; 
opposed  to  festive  observances,  i.  158; 
his  second  missionary  journey,  168; 
separates   from    Barnabas,    169  ;    his 
bodily  sufferings,    172,   226;  converts 
L)dia,  175 ;  casts  out  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, 176;  scourged  at  Philippi,   178; 
claims  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
179;  visits  Thessalonica,  179;  bis  un- 
tiring zeal,  185;  visits   Athens,   186; 
his  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill,  188 — 194 ; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  196 ;  cited  before 
Gallio,   201;    his  first  episUe   to  the 
Thessalonians,  202 ;  his  second  epistle, 
204;  his  controversy  with  Peter,  210  ; 
revisits  Antioch,   209—213;  proceeds 
to  Ephesus,  215  ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  214,  221 ;  controversy  with 
Apollos,  230 ;  second  visit  to  Corinth, 
254 ;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians. 254 — ^273;  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Paul's  still  retained  by  the  Armenian 
Church,  256 ;  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  265;  tumult  at 
Ephesus  against  Paul,  271;  ii.   137; 
his  journey  to  Macedonia,  i.  274 ;  vin- 
dicates his  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  278 ;  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  292 ;  at  Miletus  he 
convenes  the  Ephesian  episcopi,  295 ; 
proceeds  to  Cssarea  Stratonis,   301 ; 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  801 ;  interview 
with  James,  301 ;  undertakes  a  Naza- 
rite's  vow,  305;    his  conduct  before 
Ananias,  307 ;  imprisoned  fbr  two  years 
by  Felix,  308;  brought  before  Agrippa. 
309;  arrival  at  Rome,  311 ;  duration  of 
his  confinement  there,  312;  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  state,  314;  his  method 
of  refuting  error,  326 ;  ii.  145 ;  sends 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,   i.  828;    ii.   146;    opposes    the 
Judaizing  Gnostics,  i.   391 ;  released 
from  his  first  impri»onment  at  Rome, 
336;    visits  Crete,  341;   ii.   149;   his 
second  confinement  at  Rome,  i.  344, 
879;  martyrdom,  347;   his  character 
contrasted  with  James's,  849;  ii.  151; 
his  progressive  knowledge,  i.  528 ;  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  1 ;  his  views  of  justification 
contrasted  with  those  of  James,  23; 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 110. 
Pauline  doctrine,  1. 415 ;  justification  and 
works  of  the  law,  41 8 ;  ii.  4 ;  meaning 
of  the  word  trApk,  i.  420;  human  de- 
pravity, 422;  the  fall  of  man,  424; 
connexion  between  death  and  sin,  426 : 
revelation  of  God  in  creation,  428  ,*  the 
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twofold  principle  in  man,  429 ;  the  state 
of  bondage,  431;  the  true  use  of  the 
moral  law,  435 ;  hindrances  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  in  buth  Jews  and 
heathens,  439—444;  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Christ,  444—457;  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  by  faith, 
458—466 ;  the  new  life  proceeding  from 
faith,  467 — 470;  the  principles  of  the 
new  life,  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471—482; 
special  Christian  virtues  proceeding 
from  these  principles,  483—488;  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489—498 ; 
the  kingdom  of  God :  its  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499 — 509;  the  opposition  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  509—513;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  comple- 
tion, 5 14 — 522  ;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  522—528 ;  the  end  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  £29—531. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  feast,  1. 5 ; 
the  outpouring  of  the  HolySpirit  during 
its  celebration,  2 — 20. 

Peregrinus  Proteus,  his  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

Perfection,  Christian,  ii.  45. 

Petal  um,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  i.  387  ;  ii.  159. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  1.  868 ; 
character,  369 ;  call  to  the  apostleship, 
370 ;  a  married  man,  381 ;  discourse 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18;  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  44;  visits  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  Csesarea  Stratonis,  66;  his  Jewish 
prejudices,  66;  his  vision  at  Joppa, 
72;  his  interview  with  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  211 ;  his  labours 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  372 ;  his 
First  Epistle,  374;  ii.  155;  on  the 
canonicity  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377 :  on  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Rome,  378 ;  ii.  155  ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martyrdom,  i.  382;  pre- 
eminently the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, ii.  110. 

Pharaoh  a  warning  to  the  Jews,  i.  519. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  church  at 
Colossse,  i.  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  at  Samaria,  i.  59 ;  visits  Ethi- 
opia, 64. 

Philippi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul,  i.  175—179,  295. 

Philippian  jailor,  his  conversion  by  Paul, 
i.  178. 

Philo,  on  the  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phcebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  i.  279. 

Polytheism,  its  character,  i.  191. 

Praxeas,  his  doctrinal  views,  i.  283 ;  ii. 
518;  Tertullian's  controversies  with 
him,  520. 


Prayer,  the  canonical  hours,  ii.  322. 
Presbyters,  or  elders,  their  appointment, 

i.  30,  35, 144. 
Proculus,  a  Christian  slave,  ii.  265. 
Proculus,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Mon- 

tanism,  ii.  488. 
Prophets  in  the  early  Church,  their  gifts 

and  offices,  i.  38,  133. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  1.  68, 122. 

Resurrection,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  i.  250,  523  ; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  483 ;  analogies  in  nature  for 
this  doctrine,  485. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canon- 
icity of  the  last  two  chapters,  i.  265, 
279 ;  summary  of  its  leading  topics, 
283 — 292;  chap.  ix.  expounded,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers, i.  279;  Paul's,  intent  ion  to  visit 
them,  265,  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  professed  there,  283 ;  Paul's 
epistle  to  them,  279—292;  called 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  373;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  381 ;  ii.  155 ;  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  i.  379. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i.  387;  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Sadduceeism  described,  i.  251. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  gospel  into, 
1.57. 

Satan,  the  representative  of  falsehood, 
ii.  29 ;  his  personality,  30. 

Schneider,  Neander's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  heathen,  on  Christian  youths 
attending  them,  ii.  230. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  the  laity  as  the 
only  rule  of  life,  ii.  224. 

Sergius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  i.  107. 

Severus,  emperor,  the  celebration  of  his 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  De  Spectaculit,  ii.  214 ;  his 
persecuting  edict,  264. 

Shepherd  of  Hermes,  i.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  i.  297. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  374,  382:  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  first  epistle,  375. 

Simon  the  sorcerer,  his  character,  i.  58 — 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  881. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  i. 
262;  IL  132. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524—531 ;  a  witness  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  260 ;  its  religious 
consciousness,  261 ;  Tertullian's  work 
on  the  soul,  460. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  i.  333,  338,  344. 

Stephen,  the  proto-martyr,  i.  48—56  ;  ii . 
73—79,  88. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  observance , 
i.  159;  how  celebrated,  ii.  321. 
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T^iehccB  (^M^uXm).  their  offlee,  L ISS; 
maintained  bjr  the  Church,  152. 

Tertulliui,  the  imporumt  plaee  oecapied 
by  him  in  the  Western  Church,  B.  195, 
199;  ills  rela'ion  to  Mootanism,  201, 
207.  215,  233:  biographical  notice  of 
him,  202 ;  presbyter  at  Carthave,  204 ; 
hia  logical  and  dialectic  dexterity,  206 ; 
his  writlnca  before  he  Joined  the  Mon- 
taniatt,  208:  Ad  Martyre$,  208-213; 
De  Speetmeulit,  214 — ^223;  his  exami* 
nation  of  the  apologies  made  bj  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows. 
218;  Deldololalria,tii—2i0;  on  image 
worship,  227;  bstralogy,  a  forbidden 
art,  229 ;  on  heathen  schools,  230 :  the 
itangera  of  commerce,  231 ;  and  of 
Christians  accepting  magisterial  offices, 
232 ;  as  well  as  the  military  profession, 
235,  276:  opposes  the  ouservance  of 
heathen  festivals,  236 ;  his  two  books, 
Ad  Nationa,  241;  Apologetiau^  ib.; 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of  one 
God,  256;  De  Testiwtomio  Animte,  259. 
Tertulilan's  Treatises  after  be  became 
a  Montanist :  De  Corona  MiUtis,  266 ; 
appeals  to  tradition  against  the  use  of 
garlands,  267;  De  Fmga  in  Pertecu- 
tione,  282 ;  Contra  OnoBiicot  Seorjriaee^ 
293;  Ad  Scapulam,  295.  His  writings 
relating  to  Cbristian  life  and  eoclesiaa- 
tical  discipline  :  De  Patientia,  300;  De 
Oratione,  3i0 ;  De  Buptinmo^  325 ;  De 
Poenitentia,  339;  Ad  Usoremt  350; 
De  Cultu  FeminarMM,  358:  Montanist 
writings  :  De  Exkortatione  CaaiitatU, 
362 ;  De  Monogamia,  375 ;  De  Pudi- 
eitia,  3U0  ;  De  Jfjvniie  adrertut  Psy- 
ch icot,  406;  De  Firqinihus  Velandia, 
418;  De  Pallia,  42*3.  His  dogmatic 
and  dngmatic-controTersial  treatises: 
Pretcriptin  advrrsus  Ilareiicos.  425 ; 
Adversus  Hermoffeuem,ii6 ;  De  Animas 


MO ;  D€  Cmrue  CkrieH,  472 ;  trMtiae 
against  the  Yslentiniana,  4&6 ;  his 
p^emical  eontrorersies  with  Marcion, 
496;  his  disputes  with  the  Fatr^aa- 
•iaBS,  510 ;  Adverame  Jtidteott  530. 

Tert^lianus,  ox  Teitullianns,  a  Roman 
Jurist,  U.  202. 

Thessalonica,  the  Church  there  Tiaited 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  L  179;  Paul's  first 
qpistle  to  thia  Church,  202 :  hia  aecond, 
204. 

Theudas's  sedition,  i.  i7. 

Timothy,  Paul's  feQow-labourer.  L  170; 
his  Mission  to  Macedonia  aud  Aduua, 
266;  ii.  133;  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
him,  833,  344  i  on  the  canon^city  of  bis 
First  Epistle,  338;  his  release  ftum 
confinement,  847. 

Titus,  his  circumcision  oppoaed  by  Paul, 
L  116;  iL  119;  who  chooses  him  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  i.  266 ;  is  the  bearer 
of  an  epistle  fhmi  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 270,  277 :  left  at  Crete  by  Paul, 
i.  341 ;  epistle  to  him,  342—4(44. 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of,  on  the 
foant  of  Pentecost,  i.  8—20;  iL  5A— 64. 

Tradition,  its  true  use  and  abuse,  ii.  268; 
iU  true  and  folse  elements,  270. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
shipping the  Father  through  the  Son, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  56. 

Tycbicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Paul, 
I.  328. 

Tyrannua,  the  rhetorician,  L  216. 

Valentinian  doctrines,  iL  488 ;  opposed 

by  Tertullian,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  ii.  25. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  518. 
Virtues,  ttie  cardinal,  1.  488. 

Zeus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Lystia,  i.  112. 
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